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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 


By FRANK RUTTER. 


NE hundred years ago this June, to be precise on 
June 8th, 1829, John Everett Millais was born 
at Southampton, the youngest of three children. His 
father John William Millais belonged to a Norman 
family settled in Jersey, and to that island the family 
returned after the birth of 
John Everett, whose child- 
hood was spent at Le 
Quaihouse, near St. Heliers. 
The father was a popular 
gifted man with considerable 
artistic talent; he was an 
excellent musician and fairly 
skilled in drawing and 
painting. The precocious 
ability in draughtsmanship 
shown by his youngest son 
was accordingly viewed with 
sympathy and encourage- 
ment by his father. 

By the time young John 
was six he was able to make 
recognisable portraits of 
his relatives and friends. 
When he was seven the 
family migrated for two 
years to Dinan in Brittany, 
where the child artist’s 
sketches of soldiers excited 
the amazed admiration of 
the officers’ mess. On their 
return to Jersey a drawing- 
master informed the parents 
he had nothing to teach their 
precocious son and advised 
his being sent to London 
to study. Accordingly Mr. Millais decided to move his 
family to London, and thither in Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, the family arrived in 1838. Meanwhile 
young John attended no school and his general edu- 
cation was conducted by his mother. 

An introduction was obtained to Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, then President of the Royal Academy, and after 
much persuasion the great man consented to pay a visit 
and inspect the drawings of the prodigy. He came with 
little expectation. ‘‘ Better make him a chimney 
sweep,” he growled when the project was first mooted. 
But after seeing the boy’s drawings, after he had wit- 
nessed the execution of a sketch in his presence, Sir 
Martin changed his opinion and admitted that Nature 
had certainly intended this boy to become an artist. 

So at the age of nine young Millais became an art 


Sir John Everett Millais. 
From a painting by himself in the Uffizi Galk ry. 


student, drawing from the antique at the British Museum 
and studying at Sass’s school in Bloomsbury. Before 
his tenth birthday he secured the silver medal of the 
Society of Arts for his drawing of ‘‘ The Battle of 
Bannockburn,” and great was the surprise at the prize 
distribution when “ Mr. John 
Everett Millais” proved 
to be a little boy in “a 
white plaid tunic with black 
belt and buckle, short frilled 
white trousers showing 
bare legs, with white socks 
and patent leather shoes.” 

On December 12th, 1840, 
when he was eleven years 
of age, Millais was admitted 
to the Royal Academy 
Schools, the youngest 
student that has ever been 
placed on its rolls. Though 
promptly nicknamed “ The 
Child,”’ Millais soon gained 
the respect of the older 
students by the excellence 
of his work, and he was 
considered to be a marvel 
of precocity whose achieve- 
ments already rivalled 
those of the youthful 
Lawrence. 

A year after entering the 
schools he made his first 
essay in oil painting, ‘‘ Cupid 
Crowned with Flowers,” and 
the same year he made 
a remarkable water-colour 
illustrating an incident in “‘ Peveril of the Peak,” in 
which a crowd of figures and architectural details were 
drawn with a precision which proved the skill of the boy 
artist. In 1845, when Millais was still only sixteen, he 
was able to earn a hundred pounds a year by painting 
in backgrounds for a dealer and by selling some of his: 
sketches. 

In 1846 he exhibited “‘ Pizarro Seizing the Inca of 
Peru,” a large painting of remarkable maturity now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
and in the following year he was awarded a gold medal 
for his painting ‘‘ Young Men of the Tribe of Benjamin: 
Seizing their Brides.” Both of these pictures are more 
or less in the manner of William Etty whose art, like 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was chiefly based on that 
of the Venetian School. The colour in these pictures 
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is rich, but it is heavy and inclined to be dark, and in 
neither of these pictures can we detect any tendency 
on the part of the painter to depart from the style of 
painting then in vogue. 

But at the Royal Academy Schools Millais had already 
made a friend who was shortly to have a great influence 
on him. This was a student two years his senior, 
William Holman Hunt, 
whom Millais eventually 
invited to work with him 
in his studio at 83, 
Gower Street, whither the 
Millais family had since 
removed. Hunt kindled 
Millais to his own enthu- 
siasm for Keats, and 
himself a student of 
Ruskin urged on his friend 
the necessity of precise 
and careful nature study. 
But though the two dis- 
cussed new aims and 
ideals in art, little change 
was seen in their style of 
painting till they had 
made the acquaintance 
of Rossetti. This came 
about in the following 
way. 

To the Academy exhibi- 
tion of 1847 Holman 
Hunt sent his picture 
“ The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
This was immensely 
admired by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, then a pupil of 
Ford Madox Brown. 
Rossetti sought Hunt 
out, told him he admired 
his picture more than any 
other in the exhibition, and in a short space of time 
decided to leave Madox Brown and set himself to work 
with Hunt in the latter’s studio. 

Meanwhile Millais had entered for the competition 
for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, and 
though he was not successful with his great cartoon 
“The Widow’s Mite,” he received another important 
commission to execute a series of decorations for the 
Judges’ Lodgings at Leeds. These six lunettes, sepia 
figures on a blue ground ‘representing ‘‘ Childhood,” 
“Youth,” “‘ Manhood,” Age,”’ “‘ Music’ and “ Art,” 
are now in the City Art Gallery, Leeds, the earliest of 
this artist’s work to be found in any provincial art 
gallery. 

The tale of the founding of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood has often been to!d and needs but the 
briefest recapitulation. The three friends were in the 
habit of spending evenings together in the home of 
Millais looking at engravings of early Italian paintings. 
According to Hunt it was Rossetti who insisted that 
their union should be a close one and that it should be 
styled a “ Brotherhood.” Like so many other labels 
given to art movements, the term ‘“‘ Pre-Raphaelite ” 
originated as a nickname.. When the trio had ex- 


Millais. 


The Proscribed Royalist (1853). 


pressed their preference for the work of the painters 
who lived before Raphael, somebody exclaimed, ‘‘ Then 
you must be Pre-Raphaelites.” As roughly conveying 
their aims, this title was then officially adopted by the 
trio. These aims may be briefly summarised as fol- 
lows: To paint nature with minute fidelity and to 
regain the intense sincerity of the early Italian painters. 
It must be added that 
to Rossetti, at all events, 
this last also implied 
intense poetic expression. 

The influence of this 
Brotherhood on the art 
of Millais was immediate 
and marked. To the 
Academy of 1848 he had 
sent a “Cymon and 
Iphigenia,” still very 
much in the style of Etty. 
To the Academy of 1849 
he sent his “‘ Lorenzo and 
Isabella,” now in the 
Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, a work in 
light colours, clear out- 
lines and obviously a 
skilful exercise in the 
manner of the _ early 
Italian masters. The 
worst that can be said 
of this remarkable paint- 
ing is that it looks a little 
artificial, but if it lacks 
the supreme simplicity 
and sincerity of Rossetti’s 
contemporaneous Girl- 
hood of Mary Virgin,” 
it is certainly more 
accomplished and sure in 
its handling of paint. 
As a technician Millais was always in advance of his 
friends. 

But the essence of Pre-Raphaelitism was that it was 
not enough for a picture to be correctly drawn and 
well painted ; it must also enshrine a worthy idea. 
In his next picture, the famous “ Christ in the House 
of His Parents,” Millais proved that he had grasped 
this aspect of painting and here he touched what may 
be regarded as the high-water mark of his strictly 
Pre-Raphaelite endeavour. 

No longer giving a clever imitation of an Italian 
Primitive, he outdid Holman Hunt in the thoroughness 
with which each detail in this picture was studied from 
nature. In his zeal for “ fidelity to nature” Millais 
took his canvas to a carpenter’s shop to get the bench, 
shavings and other details scrupulously correct. He 
used the carpenter himself as the model for his St. 
Joseph because, said he, “ that is the only way to get 
the development of the muscles right.’””’ He bought 
two sheep’s heads from a butcher and used them as 
models for the flock seen in the background, and all who 
know the picture will remember that the artist evaded 
painting the bodies by showing only the heads of the 
sheep peeping over the fence of wickerwork. 
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When this picture was 
sent to the Academy of 
1850 the existence and 
doctrines of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood 
were widely known, and 
the resentment apt to be 
aroused by any new art 
movement on the part of 
youth caused a fury of 
criticism to be directed 
on the Brethren and 
particularly on Millais. 
The popular view was that 
these young men had set 
themselves up to be 
“better than Raphael” 
and that their vanity and 
impudence called _ for 
chastisement. Hostile 
critics gave to Millais’s 
picture contemptuously 
that title Car- 
penter’s Shop” by which 
it is now generally known. 
But the artist exhibited 
it at the Academy 
originally with no other 
title but this extract from 
Zechariah xiii, 6: 


‘Millais, 


Millais. 


“* And one shall say unto 
Him, What are _ these 
wounds in Thine hands ? 
Then He shall answer. 
Those with which I was 
wounded in the house of 
My friends. 

To-day this picture is 
beloved by most observers 
not merely for the skill of 
its painting but because 
of its tender humanity. 
Yet this very quality was 
the cause of deep offence 
at the time, and the artist 


accused of “ dragging 


” 


down” the Saviour to 
“the lowest of human 
levels, to the level of 
craving human pity and 
assistance”?! Others de- 
scribed the picture as “‘a 
pictorial blasphemy ” 
from which right-minded 
people would “ recoil with 
disgust and loathing.” 
Most regrettable of all 
was the intervention of a 
famous novelist in a 
matter he plainly did not 
understand. Charles 


The Boyhood of Raleigh 


(Tate Gallery.) 
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Dickens thus denounced the picture in Household 
Words : 


“In the foreground of the carpenter’s shop is a hideous 
wry-necked blubbering red-haired boy in a night-gown, 
who appears to have received a poke in the hand from the 
stick of another boy with whom he had been playing in 
the adjoining gutter, and to be holding it up for the con- 
templation of a kneeling woman so horrible in her ugliness 
that (supposing it were possible for a human creature to 
exist for a moment with that dislocated throat) she would 
stand out from the rest of the company as a monster in 
the vilest cabaret in France or the lowest gin-shop in 
England.” 


This torrent of abuse was the more unfortunate since 
not one person in the picture had been painted from a 
professional model. The “monster horrible in her 
ugliness ’’ was a Mrs. Henry Hodgkinson, and the 
“ blubbering boy ”’ was painted from little Noel Hum- 
phreys, the son of an architect, and though the body 
of St. Joseph was that of a carpenter, the head is a 
portrait of the painter’s father. 

This storm of vituperation, which for a time acutely 
hindered the earning capacity of the Brethren, broke 
out again in the following 
year when Millais ex- 
hibited “‘ The Woodman’s 
Daughter,” “‘ Mariana of 
the Moated Grange” 
and “‘ The Return of the 
Dove to the Ark.” But 
this year the Brotherhood 
had some staunch de- 
fenders. William Rossetti 
upheld the Pre-Raphaelite 
ideals in The Spectator, and 
John Ruskin defended the 
trio both in The Times and 
in a new volume of 
“Modern Painters.”” The 
tide began to turn and 
while Millais was study- 
ing the background for 
his “‘ Ophelia” in a back- 
water near Surbiton and 
while Holman Hunt was 
at work with him on his 
“ Hireling Shepherd,” a 
letter was brought to them 
announcing that the Liver- 
pool Academy had awarded 
a prize of fifty pounds to 
Holman Hunt for his 
“Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” that splendid 
picture now in the Bir- 
mingham Art Gallery 
which had been so abused in the Academy of 1851. 

By 1852 the battle for Pre-Raphaelitism had been 
won—but the Brotherhood itself was beginning to 
break up. Rossetti was drifting away devoting him- 
self to literature more than painting, Woolner the 
sculptor brother went to Australia, and Holman Hunt 
was thinking of going to Palestine. 

In 1853 Millais painted ‘“‘ The Order of Release ’’ and 
was rewarded by his election as an Associate of the 


Millais. 


Effie Deans (‘‘ Heart of Midlothian”). 


Royal Academy. But he lost Holman Hunt, who 
after selling his “‘ Light of the World” for £400, set 
sail for Palestine. 

For a little while after his departure the influence of 
his earnestness rested with Millais. ‘‘ Autumn Leaves ”’ 
and “ The Blind Girl,”’ both painted in 1855, are true 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures and—significant fact—they are 
the last pictures by Millais which earned the blessing 
of John Ruskin. 

Now Millais went on his way alone, and though it 
was a way which led to prosperity, social success and 
distinction, it was a downward way so far as his art 
was concerned. Though his work rapidly won and 
continued to hold public favour, his pictures ceased to 
be fortified by the noble seriousness of Hunt or by the 
fervent poetry of Rossetti. 

It was during the transitional period, between the 
collapse of the Brotherhood and the emergence of 
Millais as a fashionable portraitist and painter of popular 
subject pictures, that this artist made his most valuable 
contributions to the art of illustration. Between 1859 
and 1864 Millais contributed to both Once a Week and 
the Cornhill, and his 
delicate powers of draw- 
ing and subtle appreci- 
ation of light and shade, 
as well as his dramatic 
sense, are admirably dis- 
played in his illustrations 
to Anthony Trollope’s 
“Orley Farm,” “ The 
Small House at Allington” 
and ‘“‘Framley Parson- 
age.” At the very 
moment when his painting 
began to show signs of 
decay, Millais was able 
to execute black-and-white 
drawings which are re- 
garded as landmarks in 
that Golden Age of Illus- 
tration which flourished 
during the late fifties and 
early sixties of the last 
century. 

The drop in the temper 
rather than the technique 
of Millais’s art is apparent 
the moment we compare 
“The Black Brunswicker”’ 
of 1860 with “The 
Huguenot ’ — painted in 
the same year as his 
“Ophelia which it 
was intended to be a 
pendant. No expert knowledge is needed to see 
that what had been sentiment has here degenerated 
into sentimentality. The picture was an immense 
success however and was bought by a dealer for a 
thousand guineas. In 1863 appeared ‘“‘My First 
Sermon,” painted from his daughter Effie, the first"of a 
long series of child pictures, which won him increased 
popularity and his election as a Royal Academician. 
Thenceforward his worldly career was one of 
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uninterrupted successes. The most eminent people of 
his time came to him for their portraits, in 1885 he was 
created a baronet, and in 1896 after the death of Lord 
Leighton he was made President of the Royal Academy. 

But as the subject matter of his pictures became 
commoner in quality, so an increasing laxity crept into 


his style of painting. His fluency and facility he never . 


lost, nor is it to be supposed that he was ever deliberately 
careless, but his painting lost something of its solidity, 
its vitality and richness and became more commonplace 
and ordinary. By far the best known example of his 
later style is ‘‘ Bubbles,” the child picture so exten- 
sively popularised as an advertisement by a firm of 
soap-makers. But it is only fair to the artist to mention 
that this was a portrait of his own grandson, Willie 
James, painted originally for his own pleasure and not 
intended to be a “‘ potboiler’”’ as some have imagined 
it to be. The picture was bought with all rights by 
The Illustrated London News, who sold it again with all 
rights to a member of a famous soap firm ; so that even 
if Millais had objected to its use as a poster, he had 
no legal grounds for intervening. : 

Most critics would agrée that among the best pro- 
ductions of Millais’s later years are his portraits, and of 
these one which has won deserved popularity is that 
of John Charles Montague, an ex-sergeant of the 16th 
Lancers whom Millais painted in the uniform of ‘‘ The 
Yeoman of the Guard.” 


**Speak! Speak!” 
(Tate Gallery). 


A great exhibition of the artist’s collected works was 
held at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1886, ten years before 
his death, and even then the superiority and greater 
seriousness of the early paintings was remarked by dis- 
cerning critics. It has been thought that his ‘‘ Mercy, 
St. Bartholomew’s Day,” shown in the Academy of 1887, 
was an attempt to hark back to an earlier style, but it 
was melodramatic in effect and must be reckoned at 
least a partial failure. For the next few years he 
showed landscapes and portraits chiefly, but in 1895 
he made another big effort with his curious subject- 
picture “Speak! Speak!” which was bought by the 
Chantrey Trustees for {2,000 and is now in the Tate 
Gallery. The meaning of this tragedy in paint has 
always been obscure and the luminous apparition has 
never been convincing either as a ghost or a materialisa- 
tion. By a curious fatality in the same year he ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery a picture entitled “‘ Time, 
the Reaper,” and in less than twelve months the 
artist himself was mown down by the hand of 
death. 

He had been ailing when he was elected President of 
the Royal Academy in February 1896, but though he 


struggled on trying to discharge the duties of his office 


his increasing weakness was apparent to his colleagues. 
He died on August 13th that same year and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the side of his mighty 
predecessor, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HE twentieth century is doing good work in several 
quarters with republication, and not least with 
that of the drama of the late seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. One can indeed hope faintly that 
its energies in this line will be exhausted before it comes 
to the late eighteenth and early nineteenth ; of things 
later still it were not wise to speak. Nor can promise of 
pure unadulterated literary delight be given to readers 
of this resuscitated Rowe. But as in the case of Sycorax, 
“ for one thing that he did ”’ in regard to Shakespeare it is 
well that his own book-life should be prolonged when 
occasion serves. The intrinsic value of that service 
may not be great but the merit of its being done at that 
particular time is by no means inconsiderable. 

Nor is his value, for anyone who takes a real interest 
in English literature, limited to this. The old exaltation 
of him for translating Lucan has indeed ceased and is 
not very likely to return. English could do without a 
translation of Lucan, and if that had to be done William 
Morris would have done it much better than Nicholas 
Rowe. It must be a curious person who derives direct 
and genuine delight from Rowe’s original work. But of 
indirect and comparative—if not exactly delight— 
interest, instruction, amusement and in various ways 
satisfaction, there is a very great deal to be gathered 
from him ; and Mr. Sutherland is to be cordially thanked 
for this presentation accompanied but not in the least 
overloaded with introduction and notes, and properly 
provided with such, in the more scholastic sense, 
“ critical ’’ apparatus as is 


The second play, “ The Fair Penitent,’’ has reputa- 
tion—or shall we say notoriety ?—of more kinds 
than one. Most people who have gone through a modern 
education know that it is founded on Massinger’s “‘ Fatal 
Dowry”’; everybody for generations who has known 
anything at all has known the phrase-use of ‘‘ Lothario,” 
its hero’s name, for a gay improper chief character for 
whom there is allowed a sort of sneaking admiration. 
Well, the actual Lothario, who contrary to all good prin- 
ciples is killed by a husband before the play is nearly 
out, is only a vulgar brute who would have been best 
treated after the actual fashion of the time by footmen 
with cudgels while the heroine Calista is nearly as much 
of a “ brimstone ”’ as of a victim. The last play, “‘ Jane 
Shore,” which he proclaimed on its title page to be writ- 
ten “in imitation of Shakespeare’s style ’’ has, because 
or despite of this rashness, more merit than the other 
two in places—especially one famous place of which 
again more presently. Some of it is almost paraphased 
from “ Richard III.” But the whole—in itself and as 
itself—has little attraction. The possible redemption 
of Rowe, in a way adumbrated above, has however 
impressed itself upon me much more strongly after this 
re-reading than when I read him last, but then for the 
first time. 

This impression (which has in the meantime been 
much helped by Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s surveys of 
the drama from 1660 onward) is perhaps not quite 
identical with the view he takes. I think I wonder rather 

more than he does at the 


required. 

It would not be fair not ek Tf 
to add a few words of justi- |», ~ 
fication to the sentence above 
about direct and genuine 
delight. In “‘ Tamerlane,” 
the first of the three plays, it 
should be almost sufficient 
to say that the eponymous 
hero was intended to be 
and was regarded as a re- 
presentative of William of 
Orange. Perhaps somebody 
who knows nothing of 
Timour and nothing of the 
Deliverer may say “ Well, 
why not?” But in that case 
explanation is hardly neces- 
sary. Bajazet of course has 
(one admits this as a neces- 
sary consequence) to be the 
sovereign whom the furni- 
ture-traveller in ‘“‘ Orley 
Farm” calls “Louey 
Catorse.’’ Now Bajazet had 
faults and Louis had 
faults, but they were not 
quite the same _ faults. 


* “Nicholas Rowe.” Three 
Plays. Edited by J. R. Suther- 
land. 15s. (Scholartis Press.) 


where Trollope lived with his paren:s while he was attending Harrow School. 
From a drawing by Millais. 


fact that persons of con- 
siderable intelligence, as our 
ancestors in the eighteenth 
century certainly were, 
could stand Rowe’s plays. 
I can read almost anything 
but it is with the utmost 
difficulty that I can read 
these, and I only do it by 
the help not of what is in 
them but of what they 
suggest. 

The first of the suggestions 
is no doubt a commonplace 
one enough, but common- 
place loses its want of virtue 
when you see fresh sides of 
it. We are of course all 
taught that whatever 
what we may, on the 
principle of “long” hundred, 
call the “long” Augustan 
period might be weak in, it 
was strong in acting. Per- 
haps a good many of us, 
while not exactly contesting 
this, put some of it down 
to the commonest and not 
least amiable of fallacies— 
not so common now though 
as it sometimes has been— 
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**She has refused me and it is all over.” 


Drawings by Millais, illustrating “ The Small House at Allington,” by Anthony Trollope, in the Cornhill magazine. 


about ‘‘ good old times.’’ But no person of sense can 
hold this after reading the single volume before us. Only 
superb acting could make this stuff of Rowe’s tolerable 
for half an hour. Of course sometimes he and the rest 
by imitation of Shakespeare or otherwise hit upon things 
like Jane Shore’s 


“Forgive me—but forgive me!” 


with which no actress of even tolerable talent, especially 
with beauty to help her, could fail to carry the house. 
But these speeches—not so much of Shakespeare’s kind, 
for he does not touch stops quite so easy as this, as of 
Otway’s—cannot be put in everywhere. And when 
Calista observes : 


“Distraction! Fury! Sorrow! Shame! and Death” 


as if she were turning a handle and pumping out big 
words from a specially constructed dictionary, nothing 
and nobody but a very great actress could disguise the 
absurdity—which however Belvedera had very nearly, 
if not fully, patterned. 

The interesting thing about it is that all this “ barn- 
storming”’ is a sort of relic of the defunct ‘“ Heroic” 
though the “‘ rhyme and rattle’ which suits the older 
rant has been abandoned. As in times older than the 
heroic itself, they still sometimes, if not always, kept a 
batch of couplets for the termination of scene, act and 
especially play. And it is droll to find positive comfort, 
when after everybody has been ranting all night in dull 


blank verse, one finds Bajazet “ dropping into couplet ” 
like a very Maximin, 


“It is beneath me to decline my fate. 
I stand prepared to meet thy utmost hate. 
Yet think not I will long thy triumph see— 
None want the means when the soul dares be free! ”’ 


That’s the way to “tip and run” the verses when 
you want to rant ! 

Next to rant minus rhyme in the appeal of this curious 
group of drama, but giving even more scope to the 
actress if not the actor, is the “‘ pathetic’ attack which 
Dryden had not employed much, but which Lee had not 
neglected, which had been Otway’s chief weapon and 
which of course as in the example quoted above, provided 
the actress with everything from ‘‘ common form ”’ to all 
but the highest artistic effect. There is not a little of 
this in ‘‘ Tamerlane ” though the main attraction there 
was political, but to the audiences of ‘‘ The Fair Peni- 
tent ’’ it seems to have been as appealing in one way as 
the presumed splendid naughtiness of Lothario was in 
another. It may be hard to agree with them: for Calista, 
though of course ill-treated, has little excuse and almost 
no attractiveness. In fact, to enlarge what has been 
said above, she is a baggage and a brimstone, which 
though not an unheard of combination is a very un- 
pleasant one. But once more they got their rant 
though without the rhyme which so funnily half excuses 
it. 

The third play instances, though perhaps it has not 


“Bell, here's the InKstand.” 
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been always taken as doing so, the all important advent 
of the “domestic” element. You may call “ Jane 
Shore ”’ an historical play, of course, if you like ; and the 
Gloster and Hastings part is not wholly alien from the 
“heroic’’; while Jane, as was inevitable, frequently 
refers to her royal seducer. But the real appeal lies in 
the middle class personages of Jane herself and her 
husband, Shore, or as he at first calls himself Dumont. 


It is not so badly done: and once more the most greedy 
of actresses could not say she was ill provided with 
a part. 

So things went on then: and though if you go to Rowe 
for pure dramatic, much more for any poetic merit, you 
might perhaps as well hang yourself; if you take him 
in ways suggested here, you may keep yourself alive, and 
bear him no great malice thereafter. 


THE AFTERMATH.* 


By Lievut.-CoLonet F. E. Wuitrton, C.M.G. 


© FTERMATH ” is one of those unfortunate words 

which have been badly treated by the Great 
War (‘‘stalemate”’ is another; a real stalemate is a 
military impossibility—a ‘‘ deadlock ”’ or ‘‘a cramped 
game ”’ if you like). The essence of the real aftermath 
is that it is a gainful process, peacefully carried out— 
the second mowing of a perennial meadow, but nothing 
of that kind is intended when the word is used to con- 
note the mucking out of the Augean stables after the 
War. We would much prefer the expression “‘ mopping 
up,” a real product of the War and a phrase the meaning 
of which might legitimately be extended to post-war 
problems. For as the jacket of this volume tells us, 
the price in blood had been paid. It remained to gather 
the results, to redraw the map of Europe, to pay the 
bill for the past, and to take what measures were possible 
to safeguard the future. This is “‘ consolidation ’”’ with 
“mopping up” included, and in the War the former 
was always impossible until the latter had been carried 
out. 

There were many problems to solve. Apart from 
Demobilisation and the Ministry of Munitions problems, 
there were the outstanding question of the Peace Settle- 
ment and the inauguration of the League of Nations. 
And these were accompanied or followed by civil war 
in Russia, fighting between Russia and Poland, the 
Irish Settlement with its ‘‘ aftermath,” the Greek 
adventure in Asia Minor, and the resurrection of Turkey 
with its difficult Chanak incident. In his account of 
the Peace Conference Mr. Churchill is at his best. 
The three ingredients of the atmosphere by which it 
was surrounded were, in the first place, fatigue ; 
secondly, disillusion; and thirdly the mediocrity of 
those by whom it was conducted. To the faithful, toil- 
burdened masses the victory had been so complete that 
no further effort seemed required; a vast fatigue 
dominated collective action. As for the vision of 
what Mr. Churchill calls “a sunlit world redeemed by 
valour,” it was replaced by cold, grey reality long before 
the Conference had concluded its labours ; the cruel dis- 
illusionment had come ; all men, all women, all soldiers 
and all citizens were looking forward to some great 
expansion, and there lay before them nothing but a 
sharp contraction. As Mr. Churchill rather acidly puts 
it: “The gale no longer raged, but as the tide went 
out all the rocks and shallows, the stranded wreckage, 
-the lobster-pots and the local sewage outfalls became 


* “The World Crisis: The Aftermath.” By the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 30s. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


visible from the esplanade.”” And the bleakness of the 
outlook was not redeemed by brilliancy of statesman- 
ship. No man was brought forth by the hour. The 
triumphant statesmen, the idols of the masses, acclaimed 
as saviours of their countries, were still robed with the 
glamour of war achievement and shod with the sanctions 
of Democracy. But their hour was passing; their 
work was almost done; and Wilson, Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George were soon to follow into retirement or 
adversity the kings and emperors they had dethroned. 

The words of President Wilson, spoken across the 
Atlantic, had carried comfort to every Allied people, 
but his appearance at the Peace Conference had its 
disadvantages. The three European Prime Ministers 
were disturbed at the idea of a personage of sovereign 
rank sitting with them, nominally on equal terms but 
with inalienable superiority of status. Then the French 
plan for the Conference did not commend itself to 
Mr. Wilson. ‘‘ He did not wish to come to speedy 
terms with the European Allies; he did not wish to 
meet their leading men round a table; he saw himself 
for a prolonged period at the summit of the world, 
chastening the Allies, chastising the Germans and 
generally giving laws to mankind.” Although Mr. 
Churchill is quite frank about some of the disadvantages 
connected with the presence of Mr. Wilson, he pays a 
generous tribute to the magnitude of the President’s 
contribution in framing the League of Nations. But 
here again there was some awkwardness. There were 
from the very beginning serious doubts as to his 
credentials. The supreme efficacy of the League of 
Nations depended on the accession of the United States. 
But was this great, new, balancing factor at the com- 
mand of the President? Nobody knew and nobody 
liked to ask. So no one questioned the President’s 
title. Mr. Churchill however adds that “‘ there was an 
underlying and true conviction in English and French 
minds that he was the most forthcoming friend of 
Europe who up to that moment had crossed the 
Atlantic.’ This is well said. 

To the work ever associated with the name of President 
Wilson three chapters are devoted: “‘ The Fourteen 
Points,” ‘‘ The Peace Conference ”’ and ‘‘ The League of 
Nations.” They form the best portion by far of the 
volume ; and nothing better, nothing more brilliant 
and pithy in style, more sane in reasoning or more 
balanced in judgment has been written on the War. 
Next in order of merit we would place the chapter, 
“Greek Tragedy,” describing the part Greece played 
in the War and the subsequent disastrous invasion of 
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Anatolia, and the position of the 
Greeks aptly described as “ involved 
in a politico-strategic situation where 
anything short of decisive victory 
was defeat; and where the Turks 
were in a position where anything 
short of overwhelming defeat was 
victory.” At the bottom of the list 
we think should come the chapters, 
“The Irish Settlement” and ‘“ The 
Rise of the Free State.’’ There is 
throughout these chapters an air of 
apologetic reserve in marked contrast 
with the fearlessness of expression 
which the author employs when 
dealing with the problems of the Peace Conference and 


Portrait by 
Vandyk. 


The Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill. 


the League of Nations. In one pas- 
sage Mr. Churchill is betrayed into a 
spiteful reflection upon the loyalists 
of Southern Ireland, whom he repre- 
sents as “‘ abjectly subsiding ” before 
the Terror, choosing to forget that 
the loyalists had been compelled to 
surrender their firearms tothe Govern- 
men, who were unable to enforce 
a similar surrender upon the “ gun- 
men.” 

This is the fifth and final volume of 
Mr. Churchill’s history of the War. It 
is worthy of its predecessors. Taking 


the series as a whole, it is doubtful 
if a more brilliant war history has ever been written. 


EORGE GISSING’S reputation is wearing wonder- 
fully well ; much better indeed than the heartiest 
of his apologists would have foretold during his life- 
time. A quarter of a century—‘ how swiftly sped!” 
—has elapsed since his death, and his name appears 
more and more frequently in current estimates of the 
modern novel, while his work is more and more sympa- 
thetically acclaimed for its integrity of purpose and 
for the consistency of its workmanship. This recogni- 
tion would have pleased him very much, for every artist 
is helped by understanding ; but it is doubtful if any- 
thing would have pleased him more than the tribute 
paid to him by his own son, in the very suggestive and 
intimately chosen volume of selections, autobiographic 
and imaginative, now offered to the public as a sort of 
guide-book to their author’s literary temperament and 
artistic development. The standards of taste have 
changed tremendously since Gissing died, and the 
younger generation are wearily impatient of the once 
honoured Victorian models. It is all the more refresh- 
ing to find a son so loyal to his father’s memory, and 
so sensitive to the workings of his mind, as to have 
collected these leading passages and bound them 
together with so strong and tenacious a cord of com- 
mentary and elucidation. The son’s editorial work has 
been most admirably performed, and the result of his 
labours is to reveal George Gissing’s literary tempera- 
ment even more clearly than it has been hitherto 
revealed by his own correspondence and by the tributes 
of his friends. For as Mr. A. C. Gissing very truly says, 
there is no writer of fiction whose works are fuller of 
autobiographical material than the author of “ New 
Grub Street,” and the very fact that the autobiographical 
touches are distributed among a variety of characters 
renders an anthology of this kind particularly helpful. 
In fact the quintessence of Gissing is distilled in these 
pages, so that both friends of old and friends to be 
will find them invaluable for reference and reminder. 
Of course nobody is going to pretend, either now 


* “Selections Autobiographical and Imaginative from the 
Works of George Gissing.’’ With Biographical and Critical 
Notes by his Son. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


GEORGE GISSING.* 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


or at any later day, that George Gissing was a perfectly 
equipped and flawless novelist. He was indeed very 
far from being anything of the sort. His son puts his 
finger on the weakness of his method when he dis- 
criminates between the intellectual and the imaginative 
gifts of the story-teller, and agrees that, until imagina- 
tion has got to work upon the page, the creative function 
is hardly released. Now Gissing was not without 
imagination ; indeed imagination was often busy in 
his brain, but by some troublesome freak of tempera- 
ment he kept it guarded, imprisoned, out of action, and 
only refreshed himself in its company when he was 
himself escaping out of the world of everyday drudgery 
and work. His world of imagination was the world 
of Greece and Rome, and it was banished from his work 
by the insistent and sordid misery of the life around 
him. Quite early in his career he had cherished the 
idea of writing a big historical romance, or even perhaps 
an epic, of the days of Alaric and the sack of Rome, 
but in the meanwhile he was obsessed by a sense of 
obligation to describe the squalid struggle for existence, 
the perpetual failure and cruelty of the modern social 
system, and the intolerable inequality in class distinc- 
tion and opportunity. He cast his dreams behind him 
and set his face to reality. His life became absorbed 
in reproducing a world for which he had at heart an 
instinctive distaste. His occupation with his art was 
the occupation of the mind; the intellect ran riot, and 
the imagination wilted. 

This concentration upon individual suffering in a 
cramping environment dominated the first phase of 
Gissing’s authorship ; but as his son reminds us, when 
he had “ written off’ this bitter phase, he began to 
regard things in a more genial light. His own existence 
was happier; he was granted some freedom from the 
harassment of need; at last he was able to smile at 
futility, instead of being broken and overwhelmed by 
it. There is humour in “ Our Friend the Charlatan ” 
and the mellow peace of retrospect in “ Henry Rye- 
croft”; his style matured with his ease of mind, and 
it almost seemed as though he were going to realise 
the dream of his youth, and give imagination its chance 
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in that world of classic images which had so long been 
to him a secret citadel of the soul. ‘‘ Veranilda,” his 
posthumous romance, found 
him emancipated at last, 
but it is vain to pretend 
that the essay was as yet 
an imaginative triumph. If 
he had lived, and if his 
vitality had lasted, there is 
no saying what he might not 
have achieved in this medium. 
As it is, we are left with the 
broken indication of a life’s 
imaginative recompense, 
sheltered and shielded in the 
recesses of the artist’s soul. 
For what then does Gissing’s 
work maintain its hold upon 
a new generation? Surely, © 
and almost exclusively, for 
its ‘ mild indignation against 
the tenor of its age,” and for 
its persistent and astringently 
intellectual effort towards 
the amelioration of social 
injustice. “I mean,” he 
protested, “to bring home 
to people the ghastly condi- 
tion (material, mental and 
moral) of our poor classes, to show the hideous injustice 
of our whole system of society, to give light upon the 


Portrait by Elliot: & Fry. 


plan of altering it, and above all to preach an enthusiasm 
for just and high ideals in this age of unmitigated 

— “egotism and shop.” He 
wrote from the mind to the 
mind; and Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf, who contributes an 
introduction to this anth- 
ology of selections, is exactly 
right when she says that 
Gissing is one of the extremely 
rare novelists who believe 
in the power of the mind, 
and make their people think. 
“The brain works, and 
that alone is enough to 
give us a sense of freedom.” 
“Knowledge by suffering 
entereth”; the thought 
endures after the feeling has 
gone. And so the record 
of individual misery assumes 
the aspect of a commentary 
on life; and however 
much the superficial circum- 
stances may alter with the 
passage of time, so long as 
inequalities exist and injustice 
George Gissing. tTtures the deserving, 

so long will the novels of 


George Gissing make a permanent claim upon the 
sympathy of the age. 


POINCARE.* 


By KENNETH KINNINMONT. 


This volume of M. Poincaré’s memoirs is of particular 
interest, dealing as it does with the first months of the War, 
and for the light it throws on early disagreements and 
mistakes of the Allies. Those were the months, it will be 
recalled, when the French Government, fearing lest Paris 
should be invested, fled to Bordeaux, but returned when 
the invaders were held at the Marne. 

It is for his intimate and fearless recollections of what 
went on at either seat of Government or behind the Front, 
that M. Poincaré’s memoirs form so valuable and interest- 
ing an addition to the official histories—though his pages 
may not always be edifying. 

There are echoes here of frictions and disagreements 
between French and English leaders unsuspected at the 
time; criticisms which it was just as well were unheard 
in the roar of the enemy’s guns. There is not only put 
on record Joffre’s opinion that the French troops were 
inferior to the German in training and shooting, and had 
only courage in their favour; but some candid criticism 
by Foch of the English forces, who seemed to him “ to 
be inclined to look upon war as a great sport and to suppose 
that they are free to choose the hours for fighting and 
resting.”’ But it was that sporting touch that made men 
‘hold on in the face of hopeless odds; and Foch himself 
could not say too much for English bravery. 

There is one very interesting glimpse of Kitchener. It 
is in a record of a meeting between Kitchener and Foch, 

* “ The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré.’ Vol. III (August- 


December, 1914). Translated and Adapted by Sir George 
Arthur. (Heinemann.) 


when the latter was justifiably anxious about the fate 
of the little British Army : 


“Foch promises him the whole support of the French troops, 
but adds: ‘ Do send us your new divisions as soon as possible.’ 
‘ You will have a million men in eighteen months,’ is Kitchener’s 
calm statement. ‘ Eighteen months!” ejaculates Foch. ‘I 
should prefer fewer men arriving a little sooner.’ But the 
British War Minister replies that he is obliged to look far ahead. 
. . . He is renting ground here for two years, and he promises 
that before the expiration of that period British soldiers will 
be poured in. . . . ‘ Two years,’ Ribot murmurs to me; ‘ does 
he really think the war is going to last two years ?’” 


As a contrast to this there is recorded, a little earlier, 
the optimism of the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, 
who was rather disturbed by the French immobility, and 
wanted to see more evidence of readiness to follow up the 
success at the Marne. 


‘““ He asks whether we are going to content ourselves with 
throwing the enemy out of France, or if we intend to push him 
back into the heart of Germany and there dictate terms of 
peace. The Grand Duke’s plan seems to hinge on one of these 
alternatives, and only in the second case would he arrange to 
march with every available man on Berlin as soon as Austria 
is knocked out.” 


There seems now, in the light of all that was to happen 
before the Germans could be thrown out of France, four 
years later, an almost ironic humour about the Grand Duke’s 
question. But so many of us were optimists in those days. 
We did not know much about the happenings now revealed 
in the interesting, because so candid, memoirs of Raymond 
Poincaré. 
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BARRIELAND. 


By ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


HEN the topographer comes to make a full and 
particular survey of the whole of Barrieland he 
will find it, in the language of auctioneers and surveyors, 
a very extensive and attractive piece of land, well 
furnished with all sorts of charming, picturesque, com- 
fortable and uncanny residences which are not, however, 
always eligible, for the visitor is not always able to find 
them. In “ When a Man’s Single’’ you may track 
Rob Angus about Nottingham, identify the offices of 
the Silchester Mirror with those of the Nottingham 
Journal, and there is no disguise about the railway 
station. When Rob gets to London you can follow him 
down Gray’s Inn Road, along Holborn, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street ; but how are you going to discover that 
grocer’s shop at Islington over which he took lodgings, 
or those chambers that were occupied by Rorrison and 
Noble Simms in one of the Inns of Court ? And what 
exactly was the address of Sentimental Tommy when 
he was living in London, or of that great serial writer 
Pym? Resolute topographers may rise up, in time, and 
unravel these and other such mysteries, and lead us to 
actual houses in which the characters of Barrie’s stories 
took up residence, and even if they hit upon all the 
wrong houses it will still be very interesting. They 
have done as much for Dickens, but then Dickens gave 
more clues and frequently put his imaginary people to 
live in real streets and gave the correct names of those 
streets and unmistakable descriptions of the shops or 
houses. Barrie is usually 
more elusive, especially in his 
plays. 

Glance through the re- 
cently published collected 
edition of them* and you 
will see what I mean. You 
locate Peter Pan himself easily 
enough, of course, in Kensing- 
ton Gardens; but where is 
that corner house in which the 
Darlings lived, the one with the 
top window that Peter used 
to fly up to? You are told 
that it is in a depressed street 
in Bloomsbury. There are a 
lot of depressed streets in 
Bloomsbury, and you are 
immediately put off the scent 
by a statement that the 
sausage shop which used to 
be there is gone, and that, 
in fact, you may dump the 
house down “anywhere you 
like, and if you think it 
was your house you are very 
probably right. It wanders 
about London looking for 
anybody in need of it.’” How is the most accomplished 
topographer to lay hands on such a house as that and 
nail it down in its proper place ? 


* “The Plays of J. M. Barrie.” 
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Frem “ Barrieland.” By J. A. Hammerton (Sampson Lew). 


You may think you know the little country town to 
which it belongs, but where in that town is Quality 
Street, and the house with the blue-and-white room 
beloved of the Misses Susan and Phcebe Throssel ? 
“The Admirable Crichton ’’ sets you down undoubtedly 
in Mayfair, but whereabouts in that select neighbourhood 
is Loam House, and which is the desert island in the 
Pacific on which Lord Loam and his party were wrecked ? 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire and her family have ‘a modest 
little house in Brompton,” and you have no more 
precise direction to either the Scottish or the London 
home of the Shands, so these are not the things that 
every woman knows. In what London street was the 
“messy studio ’’ of Mr. Bodie in which the policeman 
kissed Cinderella ? where is Lob’s house and the en- 
chanted wood of “‘ Dear Brutus’? and where is that 
eerie, decayed Sussex manor house that is haunted by 
Mary Rose? And though, in “ Pantaloon,”’ you learn 
that Harlequin lives vaguely in Jermyn Street, and 
Clown “ undoubtedly in Cromwell Road,” the numbers 
of their houses are withheld and you are given no clue 
to the wheerabouts of the delightfully odd home of 
Pantaloon and Columbine. Barrie troubles little about 
exactitude in such details, except in certain of his 
earlier books which have their scenes in Kirriemuir, 
“ that native place,”’ as he writes in the new dedication 
to “‘ Peter Pan,” “‘ which is the dearest spot on earth 
to me, though my last heart-beats shall be with my 
beloved solitary London that 
was so hard to reach.” 

And it is to that native 
place we are taken by Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton in “ Barrie- 
land: A Thrums Pilgrim- 
age.”’* He admits that “a 
topographical survey of the 
imaginative world of J. M. 
Barrie’s writings, novels and 
plays together, would take 
us. over an area of far hori- 
zons ; its frontiers would defy 
all efforts at delimitation. 
... But there is a tiny 
bit of territory, the Barriest 
of all, which we more readily 
associate with the name: 
Thrums ‘an’ thereawa’.’”’ 
This is the Barrieland he 
explores with a thoroughness 
and an intimate knowledge 
of its associations that make 
a book of most entertaining 
reading and one that has 
real value and interest as a 
commentary on many of 
Barrie’s stories, on ‘“ Auld 
Licht Idylls,”’ “‘ A Window in Thrums,” ‘“‘ When a Man’s 
Single,” ‘‘ The Little Minister,” ‘“‘ Margaret Ogilvy,” and 
“Sentimental Tommy.” Mr. Hammerton delves into 


i 
i 


* “ Barrieland: A Thrums Pilgrimage.” 


By J. A. 
Hammerton. Illustrated. 5s. (Sampson Low.) 
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the long history of Kirrie- 
muir and tells something 
of its distinction in the 
fifteenth century ; and of 
its “great days”’ in the 
early years of last 
century, when it was a 
prosperous weaving centre 
distracted by “‘ questions 
of church policy and Chart- 
ism,” and religious dissen- 
sions had brought the Auld 
Light community into 
existence. If Barrie had 
never written we should not 
be interested in Kirrie- 
muir ; but because Barrie 
wrote of it, put its houses, 
scenes, people and very 
atmosphere into so 
many of his stories, the quiet, ordinary little town 
has become more important than many a town 
that is important enough to have a Lord Mayor, has 
indeed become in itself a whole world of glamorous 
romance, and wandering through it, under Mr. Hammer- 
ton’s guidance, you visit the birthplace of Barrie, the 
homely house of the ‘“‘ window ” that is known now all 


over the world, the school- 
house of “The Little 
Minister,” the T’nowhead 
Farm and the roads along 
which Sanders and Sam’l 
raced to it that Sunday 
for the wooing of T’now- 
head’s Bell, the Kirk- 
wynd, the burying-ground 
in which Tammas Haggart 
picked out a spot for him- 
self, and many another 
place now celebrated in 
fiction, their existence as 
visible realities being 
further authenticated by 
the testimony of a 
number of excellent photo- 


Mounting the Brae. 
The Window in Thrums on right, 
T’nowhead Farm on left. 


From “ Barrieland.” By J. A. H 


ton (Samp Low). 


graphs. However hard 

he may have made the 
path of the topographer in other parts of these islands, 
when he lays his scenes in Kirriemuir Barrie is as minute 
a realist as any Dutch painter ;he may call the town 
Thrums, but how faithfully in every other respect 
he transferred its outward features and inner life to 


his pages you may ascertain from this book of Mr. 
Hammerton’s. 


LAMB AND LEIGH HUNT. 
TWO CHARACTERISTIC PREFERENCES. 


By Joun M. TuRNBULL. 


N one of his most delightful Indicators, No. XXXII, 

“ Retrospective Review—-Men Wedded to Books— 

The Contest between the Nightingale and Musician,” 

Leigh Hunt, after contemplating the envy that unique 

ownership of classical works might instil in others, 
proceeds : 


““We once had a glimpse of the feelings, which people 
would have on these occasions. 
It was in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The keeper 
of it was from home; and not 
being able to get a sight of the 
Manuscript of Milton’s Comus, 
we were obliged to content our- 
selves with looking through a 
wire work, a kind of safe, towards 
the shelf on which it reposed. 
How we winked, and yearned, and 
imagined we saw a corner of the 
all-precious sheets, to no purpose ! 
The feelings were not very 
pleasant, it is true; but then as 
long as they were confined to 
others, they would of course only 
add to our satisfaction.” 


This Indicator was published 
in May, 1820. On August 
the 5th, Lamb, who had pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge on a visit 
in July, appended his Elian 
signature to his essay, “‘ Oxford 
in the Vacation,” in which he 
disclaims any such feeling on 
his part having no “ curiosity to 


disturb the elder repose of MSS. Those varie lectiones,”’ 
he continues, “ so tempting to the more erudite palates, 
do but disturb and unsettle my faith,’ adding in a 
foot-note : 


“ There is something to me repugnant, at any time, in 
written hand. The text never seems determinate. Print 
settles it. I had thought of the Lycidas as of a full-grown 
beauty—as springing up with all 
its parts absolute—till, in evil 
hour, I was shown the original 
written copy of it, together with 
the other minor poems of its 
author, in the Library of Trinity, 
kept like some treasure to be 
proudof. I wish they had thrown 
them in the Cam, or sent them, 
after the latter cantos of Spenser, 
into the Irish Channel. How it 
staggered me to see the fine 
things in their ore! interlined, 
corrected ! as if their words were 
mortal, alterable, displaceable at 
pleasure! as if they might have 
been otherwise, and just as good ! 
as if inspiration were made up of 
parts, and those fluctuating, suc- 
cessive, indifferent! I will never 
go into the work-shop of any 
great artist again, nor desire a 
sight of his picture, till it is fairly 
off the easel; no, not if Raphel 
were to be alive again, and 
painting another Galatea.” 


While Lamb was seeing his 


Leigh Hunt collected ‘‘ Elias” through the 


at the age of 66. 
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press, he was tempted himself to furnish one of 
these disturbing varie lectiones, from “‘Comus,” to 
the Miscellany columns of the London Magazine for 
December, 1822 ; an inconsistency which probably had 
a good deal to do with his deletion of the above-quoted 
foot-note in the essay when making up his volume. The 
fate of his footnotes during the decanting process seems 
to have been decided on their individual merits, their 
deletion being no part of a general trimming. Instance 
his retention of the lengthy notes 
to “ Christ’s Hospital,” ‘‘ Imper- 
fect Sympathies,” ‘‘ On some of 
the Old Actors,” and the post- 
script to “ The Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple.” 

An interesting deletion occurs 
in the next paragraph to the 
one quoted above. To Lamb’s 
assertion that “none thinks of 
offering violence or injustice to”’ 
George Dyer, a further note was 
appended in the Magazine : 

“Violence or injustice certainly 
none, Mr. Elia. But you will 
acknowledge that the charming 
unsuspectingness of our friend has 
sometimes laid him open to 
attacks, which, though savouring 
(we hope) more of waggery than 
malice—such is our unfeigned 
respect for G.D.—might, we think, 
much better have been omitted. 
Such was that silly joke of L—, 
who, at the time the question of 
the Scotch Novels was first 
agitated, gravely assured our 
friend—who as gravely went about 
repeating it in all companies—that Lord Castelreagh had 


acknowledged himself to be the author of Waverly! 
Note—not by Elia.” 


In spite of its emphasis, the disclaimer is ignored by 
all editors, and the note in its entirety unhesitatingly 
attributed to Lamb. Another essayist in whom pro- 
prietary in Dyer’s vagaries was, in community with 
Lamb, invested, was Hazlitt. Speaking of the sensitive- 
ness of “‘ God Almighty’s gentlemen,” in his essay ‘‘ On 
the Look of a Gentleman,” this author assigned Dyer 
with particularity to that category on the strength of 
an extreme sensitiveness which prevented his survival 
of ‘‘ some ill-disposed person’s having asserted of him, 
that he had mistaken Lord Castlereagh for the author 
of Waverley.” That the note was by Hazlitt, and 
“not .by Elia’ would be sufficient reason for its 
exclusion from the collected text of the essay. Certainly 
Hazlitt, unlike Elia’s commentator, spells the two 
proper names correctly, a circumstance which would 
seem to discountenance the likelihood of the former 
having written the note; yet it is difficult to deafen 
oneself to its Hazlittian incisiveness. Possibly the 
pleasantry was communicated verbally to Lamb, and 
by him drafted, or even taken down by him from 
dictation. Occurrence of such interludes was not im- 
probable, for during the short period in which the 
Magazine, as suggested by Mr. P. P. Howe, was under 
the direction of Hazlitt, an editorial foot-note to “A 
Quaker’s Meeting,” against the words, ‘‘ The men, from 


Charles Lamb (1819). 


From the water colour in the British Museum by G. F. Joseph. 


what I have observed, speak seldomer,’ 
this confined to Quaker meetings ? ”’ 

In connexion with Lamb’s foot-notes to the essays 
as originally printed, it is remarkable that in deleting 
them for the purposes of reprinting, he shirked the 
labour necessary to weaving any part of them into his 
revised text. Yet he performed an opposite operation 
for other authors, and in one case with striking effect. 

The “‘ Lover’s Melancholy,” by John Ford, was written 
as a dramatic dialogue. In 
his “Specimens of Dramatic 
Poets,” Lamb printed this 
beautiful poem without the 
interpolations of Amethus, in 
justification of which he was 
forced to cut out Menaphon’s 
cues. The narrative as_ thus 
left gains so much in poetic 
effect as to suggest that it was 
thus originally conceived by 
Ford, and that all that Lamb 
cuts away misguidedly 
added by the poet to invest it 
with dramatic interest. This 
poem, which provides the culm- 
inating interest in Hunt’s essay 
referred to at the commencement 
of this article, describes the 
contest between a_ young 
lutist and a nightingale. 
The bird, vanquished in 
the duel, pays for its pre- 
sumption with its life. It 
is an old fable, originally 
narrated, as Hunt _ records, 
in the “Prolusions of Strada,” and recalls the 
mythical contest between Marsyas and Apollo, in 
which the vanquished mortal expiates his presumption 
by being flayed alive. The parallel must surely 
have occurred to Lamb who in the essays makes 
repeated reference to the story of Marsyas; in which 
event his reference to Spagnoletti’s painting of the 
“ flaying,” in that passage of his Oxford essay in which 
he descants upon the saints to whom he owed his 
numerous school holidays, suggests that his strictures 
on the Trinity manuscripts were by way of friendly 
counterblast to Hunt’s rhapsody. 

Hunt first quotes a version of the nightingale story 
by Crashaw, and after a very brief, but high, tribute to 
Lamb, which does not seem hitherto to have been 
recorded, concludes his essay by quoting Ford’s version. 
The remarks of each essayist again record characteristic 
preferences. Lamb comments as follows on Ford’s 
poem : 

“This story, which is originally to be met with in 
Strada’s Prolusions, has been paraphrased in rhyme by 
Crashaw, Ambrose Phillips, and others: but none of those 
versions can at all compare for harmony and grace with 
this blank verse of Ford’s: it is as fine as anything in 


Beaumont and Fletcher; and almost equals the strife 
which it celebrates.” 


inquires, “ Is 


To this estimate, Hunt counters : 


“This exquisite story has had another relator in Ford 
the dramatist, and according to a great authority, a finer 
one. The passage is very beautiful certainly, especially 
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in the outset about Greece ; and if the story is to be taken 
as a sentiment, it must be allowed to surpass the other ; 
but as an account of the Duel itself, it is assuredly as 
different as playing is from no playing. Sentiment how- 
ever completes everything, and we hope our readers will 
enjoy with us the conclusion from Ford.” 


Lamb’s notes to his ‘‘ Specimens” have been so 
frequently published divorced from the Specimens 
themselves that these have been neglected by all save 
students. Lamb himself is partly to blame for this 
neglect, for it is a hardy general reader who is not 
discouraged in a laudable attempt to sense the glamour 
of the extra-Shakespearean Elizabethan dramatists on 
encountering his guide’s comment on the first specimen 
—from Sackville’s ‘‘ Gorboduc ’’—‘‘ The style of this 
old play is stiff and cumbersome, like the dresses of its 
times. There may be flesh and blood underneath, but 
we cannot get at it.” That exquisite beauty can be 
“got at’ amongst the specimens, however, is apparent 
to anyone who reads what two such connoisseurs agree 
in extolling— 


THE LOVER’S MELANCHOLY. 
Contention of a Bird and a Musician. 


** Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign’d 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encounter’d me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art or nature ever were at strife in. 
A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranced my soul. As I stole nearer, 


Invited by the melody, I saw 

This youth, this fair-fac’d youth, upon his lute 
With strains of strange variety and harmony 
Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so bold a challenge 

To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds, 
That as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. I wonder’d too. 
A nightingale, 

Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 

The challenge, and for every several strain 

The well-shap’d youth could touch, she sung her own 
He could not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 

Reply to. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird, ordain’d to be 

Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 

These several sounds ; which when her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, for grief down dropp’d she on his lute 
And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 

He look’d upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sigh’d, then wip’d his eyes, then sigh’d, and cried, 
‘ Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it ; 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end’: and in that sorrow, 

As he was pashing it against a tree, 

suddenly stept in.” 


BISHOP PERCY OF THE “RELIQUES” (1729-1811). 
By R. L. M&croz. 


HOMAS PERCY, Bishop of Dromore, saviour— 
almost in spite of himself—of a great part of 
English balladry from eternal oblivion, was born at 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, on April 13th, 1729, the son 
of a well-to-do grocer, Mr. Arthur Low Piercy, of Bridg- 
north, whose father, Arthur Piercy, was also a grocer. 
All three generations of Piercys were made burgesses 
of Bridgnorth, where the family, being prosperous and 
respectable, were highly esteemed. Thomas Percy 
established, to his own satisfaction and that of his 
friend Dr. Johnson, that he was a descendant of the 
Earls of Northumberland ; that indeed he was strictly 
the rightful Earl of Northumberland. His genealogical 
enthusiasm proved of precious import to English litera- 
ture, for it stimulated his bookishness in the direction 
of literary antiquities. 

The most strongly marked personal characteristic of 
-Percy which has been recorded for posterity was a 
violent temper (perhaps inherited from Hotspur !). 
Apart from that he seems to have been a typically easy- 
going eighteenth century clergyman with a streak of 
poetry mixed with his somewhat desultory taste for 
literary and genealogical researches. He took his M.A. 


at Cambridge, where he made a temporary friendship 
with Thomas Gray, and was presented with the living 
of Easton Maudit, in Northamptonshire, which John- 
son, after a visit there when Percy was married and 
“settled down,” described as a dull parish in a dull 
county. But it was the Doctor also who asked Percy’s 
four-year-old daughter her opinion of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ The little girl, who was perched 
on his knee, said she had not read it. “‘No? Then 
I would not give one farthing for you,” he declared, 
setting her down and taking no more notice of her ! 
Percy married the gentle Anne Gooderiche in 1759, 
when she had recently recovered from the smallpox, 
and it is hardly exaggerating to say that he has im- 
mortalised her in the best of his own ballads, “‘ O Nancy, 
wilt thou go with me?” It was the late Sir George 
Douglas who observed (as a biographer * of Percy 
reminds us) that Percy achieved two wellnigh impossible 
feats—that of idealising his wife and of bullying Dr. 
Johnson. But perhaps he did not need to do much 
idealising, for it is a significant fact that practically all 
his literary achievements, notwithstanding the loss of 
* Alice C. C. Gaussen, in “‘ Percy, Prelate and Poet.”’ 
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By GLADYS PETO. “ Oh, that beauty should harbour a heart that’s so hard, 
Sing Oh, the green willow shall be my garland, 
My true love rejecting without all regard, 
Oh, willow, willow, willow !"’ 


From “ Willow, willow, willow,” in Percy's Reliques, 
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much of his former leisure, belong to the period of 
his married life. His ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry” 
was first published in 1765, after long consultations 
with various friends, including Dr. Johnson, to whom 
he actually lent the precious manuscript, which he said 
had been in his possession since “early youth.” Percy 
said that he found this manuscript, a “‘ scrubby, shabby, 
paper ”’ book, “ lying dirty on the floor under a Bureau 
in y° Parlour” of a friend, Humphry Pitt, of Shifnal, 
in Shropshire, and that “it 

was being used by the maids ~~) Bo 
to light the fire.” Pitt gave 4 < 
it to him—it had lost pages 
at the beginning and end, 
and measured about fifteen 
and a half inches by five 
and a half. It is now 
safe in the British Museum ; 
but Percy himself added to 
the depredations of the 
maids during the years it was 
in his possession. He con- 
fessed to tearing out a page 
here and there to save a 
bothersome piece of transcrib- 
ing ; he marked it freely with 
his own notes; “he had 
it bound in half-calf by a 
binder who pared off some 
of the top and bottom lines 
in different parts of the 
volume.” * Furnivall decided 
that the date of the 
handwriting of the manuscript 
was slightly before 1650. 
The compiler of the volume 
had simply made a private 
anthology of all the popular 
ballads he could collect 


the eighteenth century had few scruples about altering 
what did not suit editorial or public taste in ancient 
works. The fashion and appreciation of old romances 


and primitive poetry, however, was rapidly growing ; 
it was the most fruitful part of the Gothic movement. 
Addison could still be sneered at for praising ‘“‘ Chevy 
Chase,” but such publications as Percy’s made the 
renaissance which included Blake and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge inevitable. 


Considering Percy’s very free and 
easy editing of his manu- 


script book, it is curious to 
learn that he helped to expose 
the fraud of Macpherson’s 
“ Ossian.”” But Walter Scott’s 
“Border Minstrelsy”’ and 
Joseph Ritson’s “ Ancient 
Songs’ were genuine exten- 
sions of the good work. 

The undeniable originality 
of Percy cannot be properly 
appreciated if only the publi- 
cation of the “ Reliques’’ is 
remembered. If that may be 
called the Bible of the romantic 
revival, he produced a work 
equally potent in the sphere 
of history. This was “ The 
Household Book of the Earl 
of Northumberland in 1512 
(Algernon Percy, fifth Earl), 
at his Castles of Wressle and 
Leconfieldin Yorkshire,”’ which 
was compiled in 1768 for his 
patron, Hugh, Duke of North- 
umberland. “It is a work 
which has done perhaps as 
much for the illustration of 
Early English domestic life as 
the ‘ Reliques’ have done for 


which appealed to him. 
This manuscript anthology 
was the basis and the cause 
of the “Reliques,” but 
out of the 176 pieces in the first edition of the 
“ Reliques,”’ only forty-five had been taken by Percy 


from this genuine collection, and of these many had - 


been “ refined ”’ by wholesale additions, alterations and 
omissions. It was Shenstone who instigated Percy to 
pursue the plan of collecting the ‘‘ Reliques,” which 
included contributions from many sources. Dr. Warton, 
the leader of the revolt against the effete ‘“‘ Augustan ” 
poetic diction, dug up old pieces from the Bodleian ; 
Oliver Goldsmith helped with his exceptional know- 
ledge of popular ballads; David Garrick sent pieces 
from his own collection of ballads; songs in the old 
Scottish dialect came from Sir David Dalrymple’s 
collection, and local researchers in several English 
counties also made contributions. 
Thus the historic work which will preserve Percy’s 
fame as long as English literature endures grew in a 
rather haphazard way, and was edited in an unspeak- 
able fashion, according to modern standards, though 


* F. J. Furnivall, in ‘“ Forewords” to ‘‘ Bishop Percy’s Foiio 
Manuscript.” 


From “ Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” 
by Edward Corbould (Routledge). 


Bishop Percy. 
Illustrated 


that of Early English Liter- 
ature,” in the words of J. 
Pickford,* has given 
rise to the long series fof 
Household Regulations and Accounts which have made 
every detail of the sovereign’s and the rich man’s home 
of early days almost as familiar to us as our own 
humble one now.” 

Percy’s industry also produced an English translation 
from the Portuguese of a Chinese novel and a collection 
of proverbs in four volumes, which he dedicated to the 
Countess of Sussex. In these supposedly immoral days 
it is instructive to read that dedication, which Percy 
tells her Ladyship would not have been made to her 
if ‘‘ the following sheets had not a moral tendency ; 
if they were not designed to countenance virtue and to 
discourage vice. At a time when this nation swarms 
with fictitious narratives of the most licentious and 
immoral turn, it may have some good effect to show 
what strict regard to virtue and decorum is paid by 
writers amongst the Chinese. . . .” 

“A New Translation of the Song of Solomon, from 
the Hebrew, with a Commentary and Notes,” and a 


* “ Life of Bishop Percy,” by the Rev. J. Pickford, in Vol. I 
of ‘‘ Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript.” 
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“‘ Key to the New Testament ”’ are other works of Percy 
which cannot be passed over in silence ; but of more 
widespread consequences were his translations of Norse 
literature, since they augmented the influence of the 
“ Reliques.”” In 1770 was published his translation of 
Mallet’s “‘ Northern Antiquities,” “together with a 
translation of the Edda, and other pieces from the 
ancient Icelandic tongue, taken from the introduction 
to ‘ L’Histoire de Dannemarc’ and Goranson’s Latin 
Version of the Edda.’’ Undoubtedly this translation 
helped largely to inaugurate the study in England of 
Norse literature, which rapidly became a vital part of 
the literary background of Great Britain. 

Percy was promoted to the Bishopric of Dromore in 
Ireland (which Jeremy Taylor had held in the previous 
century) in 1782, which gave him an income of about 


£2,000 a year. But his eyesight had been failing him 
for some time, and this affliction, which ended in blind- 
ness, coupled with the less favourable conditions which 
he now experienced for literary work, restricted his 
productions henceforth. He published in 1793 “ An 
Essay on the Origin of the English Stage, particularly 
on the Historical Plays of Shakespeare.” In 1798 
came the Irish Rebellion, which caused Percy to dispatch 
valuable books and a variety of manuscripts to his 
daughter, Mrs. Isted, who was at Ecton House, near 
Northampton. The bishop’s wife died in 1806; most 
of his old friends, including Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds 
(who painted his portrait) and Gray had passed away, 
and the gentle, blind old man followed them on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1811, and was buried with his wife in the 
transept which he had added to Dromore Cathedral. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


WHATS WRONG WITH MODERN FICTION? 


By St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


you hear sounds of excitement or 

alarm rising in the book world, instead of hurry- 
ing in to add to the disturbance, you should quietly 
ascertain what it is all about, for you will invariably find 
it is all about things that are not new or really alarming— 
things that have not only happened before but have been 
happening all the time, ever since books began to be 
printed. If your memory does not go far enough back, 
look into history, and you will recognise that as often 
as these troubles recurred in the past, so long as a noisy 
crowd did not gather to stimulate them with its atten- 
tions, they just had their silly season and passed away as 
harmlessly as the big gooseberry, the eyeless potato, the 
sea serpent, and other such summer annuals. ’Tis ever 
thus, whether the cry is that far too many books are 
published, or that some of them are unfit for human 
consumption. 

I remember that in Trollope’s Autobiography there is 
a letter from Colburn, the publisher, dated 1848,in which, 
telling Trollope that only 140 copies of his second 
novel, “‘ The Kelleys and the O’Kelleys,’”’ have been 
sold, he adds, “in consequence of the great number of 
novels that‘are published, the sale of each, with some few 
exceptions,{must be small.’’ And I remember, to say 
nothing offmore recent outbreaks, that thirty years or 
so ago, certain novels appeared that were neither decent 
nor unusually literary in quality, and some folk were 
disgusted, some shocked, but nobody took undue notice 
of them and they simply fretted the atmosphere for a 
brief space and fizzled out like the noisome bombs 
irresponsible students throw in “ rag” times. It is signi- 
ficant that no publisher has thought them worth re- 
printing. Two of the authors of such things are still 
living ; one%of them is mentally disqualified from con- 
tinuing his career; the other occasionally publishes a 
novel of a’ perfectly innocuous, commonplace kind that, 
for the same or some other reason, sells no better than 
Trollope’s second. 

It is a great mistake to exaggerate the importance of 
unconscionable] books and their makers by seeming 


afraid of them and trying to suppress them; they are 
too artless to be literature and will not live longer than 
the biggest of big gooseberries if you leave them alone. 
Nothing but their suppression has made some of these 
stories sufficiently notorious to give them a market 
value, so that it becomes profitable to print them abroad 
and covertly circulate them here at high prices. My 
own chief objection to them is, they are so naive, conform 
to such primitive, well-worn conventions that they are 
as tedious as similar tales told by the smoke-room bore, 
and one suspects they were written by ingenuous young 
creatures brought up in ignorance who, suddenly arriving 
at an acquaintance with matters of common knowledge 
that the mature mind tacitly takes for granted, are at 
first blush (I am not sure that blush is the right word) 
so surprised at what they imagine are their discoveries 
that they are impelled to write exuberantly about them, 
evidently under the impression that the rest of us are 
all as unsophisticated as themselves. Anyhow, writers 
of this order form an almost infinitesimal minority of the 
novelists in all ages, and it seems a pity that anyone 
should worry about them. Especially as what they 
turn out counts for no more in literature than a freak 
show does in a great Exhibition. 

What really is wrong with modern fiction, as Miss 
Storm Jameson says in her interesting and suggestive 
little book, ‘‘ The Georgian Novel and Mr. Robinson ’’* 
is that so many of our novelists, in the effort to be some- 
thing else, are losing the art of telling stories and of 
creating characters. She looks at the matter largely 
from the sensible, normal standpoint of Mr. Robinson, 
a quiet, sane, suburban little gentleman who represents 
the large general reading public to which all authors, 
from Shakespeare downward, have got to appeal if they 
want to make more than a hole-and-corner reputation. 
Mr. Robinson, “ though not dogmatic, and always willing 
to listen to such people as he imagines to be more expert 
than himself, does have his feet very squarely on the 
ground and knows himself to be, in an unassuming sort 


* 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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of way, intelligent.” He has a streak of adventure in 
him, and being interested in literature, is a member of 
his local literary society. 

A novel, Miss Jameson urges, must have a story and 
characters : 


““ We will go so far with little Mr. Robinson as to agree 
that the story is essential to the novel. It is indeed the 
backbone of the book. . . . But a novelist, if he wants to 
offer us a novel and not an inanimate chronicle, must .. . 
by every means he has at his command heighten our interest 
in the characters of his story. So that we care intensely 
what happens to them. . . . And if from the courage, the 
failure, and the tears of his 
characters something emerges, 
some statement, some vision (let 
us say) of man in relation to 
man, or to Fate, or to God, that 
also is art, the art of the great 
novelist.” 


Galsworthy, Wells, Bennett 
and other contemporaries 
have, like Dickens and 
Thackeray, the gift of com- 
bining character and story, 
but in general, so far as the 
story is concerned, 


“the Georgians can, and often 
do, make hay with it. And 
when we come to the Characters 
of the Georgian novel we find 
the same disposition to break up 
and to make fluid and trans- 
parent the engagingly solid 
creations of the Victorian and 
Edwardian novelists. . . . And 
while some of the Georgians 
have thus riddled the old solid 
notion of a Character through 
and through—and spiked the 
poor remains on the end of one 
of their horrid sharp little novels 
—others (indeed, most of them) 
have exploited to its last quiver- 
ing nerve, the one thing that was forbidden to their pre- 
decessors: Sex. . . . What shakes, and with justice, Mr. 
Robinson’s belief in the supremacy of his own times is the 
monstrous stress laid in the Georgian novel on those gestures 
of our being which we share with the lower animals. It is 
as if the Georgian novelist, having called in sex to redress 
the balance of the Victorians, has mislaid half the other 
weights. The values are too often as distorted as ever.”’ 


There are many exceptions from this criticism, and 
Miss Jameson mentions, among others, de la Mare, 
Stella Benson, Edward Thompson, Francis Brett Young, 
Hope Mirlees, and praises ‘‘ the steadfast charm and 
incorruptible decency of Hugh Walpole, Maurice Baring 
and R. H. Mottram.”” One might add to her list Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Frank Swinnerton, Oliver Onions, Charles 
Marriott, Rose Macaulay and several others, all dating 
from before the War. The Georgian has, she thinks, too 
little faith in everything, and 
“*‘it is perhaps because he has no living faith that he has 
written nothing that deserves to be called a masterpiece. . . . 


There is perhaps a blind spot, a dead end, in the Georgian 
novelists, which accounts for the fact that although they 


Miss Storm Jameson. 
From a drawing by Frank E. Slater. 


are writing books that show a higher degree of technical 
excellence than at any time in the history of the novel, and 
a remarkable average of talent, they are not writing master- 
pieces. Not even in America.” 


This judgment does not include such moderns as 
Wells, Galsworthy, Bennett, who belong more to the 
Victorian and Edwardian than to the neo-Georgian 
tradition, and even then you may think it too sweeping ; 
but in the main it would not be easy to refute it. Our 
realists of the pothook-and-hanger school who so 
youthfully and unimaginatively copy just what they 

see before them, have created 
no characters so real, so 
human and alive as those 
many characters that were 
created by the great novelists 
of the past, who, because 
custom or taste allowed them 
less freedom of expression, 
or because they actually 
knew their business, were 
essentially truer to life, in 
that they left the natural 
instincts, impulses, passions 
of their people to be re- 
vealed in their actions, in- 
stead of crudely hanging all 
‘their insides outside and 
labelling them plainly, like 
objects in pictures that the 
children draw. Jane Austen, 
in spite of her primness, did 
infinitely better than that. 
In a delightfully whimsical 
address to her, in his latest 
book of lively, humorous 
verse*, “Dum-Dum” com- 
ments on the fact that in 
“‘ Pride and Prejudice,” after 
Darcy proposed to Elizabeth and was accepted, 


“* Not an arm encircled that Elizabethan waist, 
And not a sound is heard of a salute however chaste,” 


we are told no more than that “‘ in the hall they parted,” 
and he suggests to the author that this may indicate her 
inexperience or— 
““ It may be that such passages afflicted you with chill, 
Or, seeing you might readily suppose 
Your readers could elaborate the details at their will, 
You left it them to do it as they chose”’; 


and that is, at all events, more complimentary to a 
reader’s intelligence than the modern way of telling him 
everything and crediting him with no knowledge what- 
ever ; and it did not prevent Jane Austen from writing 
stories and creating characters that even the most 
brilliant and least restrained of her up-to-date successors, 
with all the liberties they have taken, have been unable 
to rival. Which is the one good, legitimate excuse any 
Government ceuld have for endorsing their licence. 


* “Oh, Helicon!’”” By Dum-Dum. 5s. (Blackwood.) 
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FREDERICK MARRYAT: SEAMAN AND NOVELIST. 


By TAFFRAIL 


(Commander Taprell Dorling, D.S.O., R.N.) 


{Author of “‘ Pincher Martin, O.D.,” “ The Sub,” “ H.M.S. Anonymous,” ‘“‘ Michael Bray,” “ Sea Escapes and 
Adventures,” “‘ Shipmates,’’ etc.). 


HE year 1929 will be remembered by lovers of 

sea fiction as the centenary of the publication of 

Captain Marryat’s first novel, “‘ Adventures of a Naval 

Officer; or Frank Mildmay.” At the time of its 

appearance, Marryat, a post-captain of thirty-seven, 
was at sea in command of the frigate Ariadne. 

Full details of his service career are rather out of 
place here. He had joined the Navy in 1806 at the 
age of fourteen, and had had the fortune to spend the 
first three years in the Impérieuse, under the command 
of the dashing Lord Cochrane. He took part in no 
fleet action and no notable single-ship engagement. 
Until 1809, however, his days were crammed with 
adventure and colourful incident. 

Off the Mediterranean coasts of France and Spain 
he saw more cutting-out expeditions, captures, surprise 
attacks upon coastal batteries, signal stations and 
attempts to hold up the French detachments advancing 
along the Catalonian coast roads towards Barcelona, 
than fall to most men in a lifetime. ‘“‘ The day that 
passed without a shot being fired in anger,” he wrote 
years later, ‘‘ was with us a blank day.” 

He served in an explosion vessel during the half- 
hearted attack upon the French fleet in Aix Roads 
in 1809, and was in the disastrous Walcheren expedi- 
tion the same year. There followed further and less 
eventful service in the Mediterranean and in North 
America and the West Indies, until at the end of 1812 
he came home to England and was promoted to 
lieutenant. 

Already he had proved himself a brave man and a 
capable officer. Wounded three times in action, his 
name had been mentioned in Lord Cochrane’s dispatches, 
while on different occasions he had saved the lives of 
three shipmates from drowning in circumstances of 
considerable danger. When the olus, cruising off 
New York, had been laid over on her beam-ends in a 
furious gale of wind and a very heavy sea, it was young 
Marryat, at the peril of his life, who led a few devoted 
men aloft to cut away the main-yard and so right the 
ship. 

As a lieutenant he again served in North America 
and the West Indies, where he took part in the cutting- 
out of American privateers and nearly lost his life in 
an attempt to save that of a seaman. Early in 1815, 
however, he was invalided home to England with a 
broken blood-vessel. In the following June, some 
weeks before his twenty-third birthday, he was promoted 
to the rank of commander. Considering the then 
congested state of the lieutenants’ list, this early advance- 
ment shows that his service record was exceptional. 
Fortune indeed had smiled upon him. 

For the next five years he remained unemployed and, 
like other half-pay officers of the period, spent some 
of the time abroad. In 1817 he produced his signal 


code—the forerunner of the present International Code 
of Signals—which was adopted in the merchant navies 
of Great Britain and most foreign Powers, and brought 
him in a regular little income for the rest of his life. 
The year 1818 saw his election as an F.R.S., and at 
the same period an idea was simmering through his 
mind of taking part in an expedition into the interior 
of Africa. It came to nothing, for in 1819 he married, 
and the year following was appointed to his first 
independent command, the sloop Beaver. 

In this ship Marryat extended his knowledge of the 
world by visiting many islands and ports in the South 
Atlantic. Arriving at St. Helena in March, 1821, the 
Beaver was the last vessel to cruise off the island to 
guard against any attempt at rescuing the captive 
Napoleon. The ex-Emperor died on June 5th, and 
Marryat, always clever with his pencil, made a sketch 
of the body which was afterwards reproduced in 
England and France. Exchanging into the Rosario, he 
brought home the duplicate dispatches announcing 
Napoleon’s death, and until February, 1822, was 
employed in the prevention of smuggling in the English 
Channel. 

A year later saw him in command of the Larne, in 
which, with his wife on board, he sailed to the East 
Indies. The Burmese war was in progress on his 
arrival, and from May, 1824, until the autumn of 1825, 
first in the Larne and then in the Tees, he was employed 
in the Irrawaddy. It was a thankless task enough— 
river fighting, with cholera, fever and scurvy playing 
havoc with soldiers and seamen alike. But Marryat 
did well, and besides receiving the thanks of the general 
officer commanding and the Indian Government, was 
promoted to captain in July, 1825, and subsequently 
awarded the C.B. 

He reached England in the Tees in January, 1826, 
and between this time and his appointment to the 
Ariadne—November, 1828—wrote the greater portion 
of his first novel, ‘‘ Frank Mildmay.” 

In his two years’ service in the Ariadne he wrote 
“ The King’s Own,” published in 1830, and in November 
of the same year “ private affairs”’ induced him to 
resign his command. Being essentially a man of action, 
and a lover of excitement, it is probable that the hum- 
drum monotony of peace routine afloat irked his active 
mind. Moreover sea service entailed long absences 
from his wife and growing family in England, and as 
the author of two successful books, with the writing 
instinct still in him and plenty of material upon which 
to work, it is equally likely that he saw better prospects. 
of making money by writing as a free man ashore. 
Marryat was by no means a man of simple tastes and 


- pleasures if he possessed the wherewithal for comfort 


and entertainment. So cutting himself adrift from the 
Navy, he became a busy man of letters, and between 
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1830 and his death eighteen years later, wrote twenty 
more books and partly wrote two others which, com- 
pleted by another hand, were published posthumously. 
It should be noted that there was then no retirement 
scheme for naval officers, and that Marryat remained 
upon the active list drawing half-pay until his death. 
No matter what his profession might have been, 
Marryat would still have been a writer. He had the 
gifts of observation and forcible expression. His 
descriptions were vivid and faithful, and if we excuse 
an occasional lapse into punning, his sense of humour 
never left him. His adventures 
and varied service had provided 
him with a wonderful store of 
material. He wrote what he 
had seen and knew about, and 
many of his naval characters 
were so thinly disguised as to be 
easily recognisable, most of his 
incidents true to fact. Even 
in his drollest and most 
extravagant moments he did 
not strain the credulity of his 
readers, and seamen of to-day 
will at once realise the simple 
truth of his descriptions of life 
at sea. The navy changes little 
in its ideas, and the sea not 
at all, and in battleships and 
cruisers of to-day we may still 
meet the lineal but less riotous 
descendants of Jack Easy, 
Mrs. Chucks, Mr. Biggs, Captain 
Wilson and a host of other char- 
acters who marched irresistibly 
through the pages of his books. 
In “ Frank Mildmay ”’ Marryat made the mistake of 
writing the book in the first person and in giving the 
hero his own initials, while incidents and characters 
alike were easily to be identified under the thin veil of 
fiction. Its three volumes were read and discussed, 
and by critics generally and the small, exclusive world 
of naval society, “‘ Frank Mildmay ’’ was accepted as 
a more or less faithful picture of its author’s early life. 
And Frank Mildmay, as those of us who have read the 
book are aware, was an unpleasant character—an inso- 
lent, cold-blooded young rip without principle or morals. 
Marryat realised his error, and in 1824—having in 
the meantime written “The King’s Own,” ‘‘ Newton 
Forster ”’ and the immortal “‘ Peter Simple,”’ published 
a statement on his work in the Metropolitan Magazine, 
of which he was then the editor. It is too long to be 
quoted in full; but having denied the authorship of 
various anonymous naval novels, he proceeded to say 
that ‘‘ Frank Mildmay”’ was written hurriedly, and 
that before its completion he had been appointed to 
a ship, which necessarily absorbed most of his energy. 
Going on to observe that the book had been taken as 
a transcript of his own life, he added: ‘“ Without 
pretending to have been better than we should be in 
our earlier days, we do most solemnly assure the public 
that had we run the career of vice of the hero of ‘ The 
Naval Officer,’ at all events we should have had 
sufficient sense of shame not to have avowed it.” 


“The King’s Own,” written on board the Ariadne 
and published in 1830, was pleasanter than its prede- 
cessor. But it is easy to see that its author, in his 
busy life as captain of a man-of-war, was sometimes 
tired of writing and at aloss forideas. In Chapter xxxvii 
for instance, he admits having to look round his cabin 
for something to spur his imagination. He sees an ant. 
The ant makes him think of his grandmother, his grand- 
mother of his uncle, his uncle of a female cousin, and 
her death of a dream. He wanders on to anecdotes of 
animals on board ship, and completes a chapter of 
about 3,100 words without 
having once mentioned his hero 
or advanced his story. And he 
is rather pleased with himself 
at finishing “‘a whole chapter 
out of nothing.” 

Though there are sixty 
chapters in the same book, 
the forty-ninth was written 
last, and in it Marryat pats 
himself on the back at complet- 
ing his task “through all the 
rolling and pitching, headache 
and indigestion, incident to the 
confined and unnatural life of a 
sailor.” 

It is impossible here to follow 
Marryat’s many changes of 
address from the time he went 
ashore in 1830 until the date 
of his death. He lived in 
various houses in London, where 

- he entertained largely; at 
Captain Marryat. Brighton; on his estate at 

Langham, in Norfolk, where he 
tried his hand at farming with disastrous results ; and in 
1835 went hurriedly off to the Continent, probably to 
economise. The years 1837 to 1839 saw him on a 
prolonged visit to the United States and Canada for 
the purpose of writing a book. 

One realises that he was a man of expensive tastes 
who liked to live in a generous way in the best 
houses. Fond of speculation, he was rash in his 
investments and full of wild-cat schemes for making 
money. And though his work commanded good 
prices, he invariably found it difficult to live within 
his income. 

For “ Frank Mildmay ” he had received £400. For 
his third book, ‘“‘ Newton Forster,’’ which first came 
out serially in the Metropolitan Magazine for 1832, he 
was paid sixteen guineas a sheet, and a further sum 
when it appeared as a three-volume novel. The end 
of 1832 also found him installed as editor of the Metro- 
politan at a salary which must have been fairly generous. 
And during the three years he retained his post of 
editor he wrote ‘‘ Peter Simple,” ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” ‘“‘ Japhet in Search of a 
Father” and ‘‘ The Pacha of Many Tales.” All of 
them first appeared as serials in the Metropolitan at 
the usual rate. On their publication as novels their 
author received {1,100 for each one except “‘ Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy,” which commanded {100 more. Though 
like many other authors Marryat imagined himself to 
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be7underpaid, the fact remains he made much money 
and invariably wanted more. 

It was probably this pressing need for money, helped 
on by an expensive and unsuccessful attempt to be 
elected as M.P. in 1833, that caused him to throw up 
his editorship and to depart post-haste to the Continent 
in 1835. Here during the next two years he wrote 
“The Diary of a Blasé,” a journal of Continental 
travels which afterwards appeared in ‘‘ Olla Podrida.” 
“The Pirate and the Three Cutters” and “ Snarley 
Yow” followed in quick succession. All were well 
paid for. 

It was at this period he decided he must break fresh 
ground by going to America, about which various 
British authors had written lucrative and successful 
books. Leaving his wife and family in Switzerland, 
he departed thence in 1837 and stayed for nearly two 
years. We cannot stop to describe his rather frigid 
reception at the hands of the American people, who 
regarded him, and not altogether unjustly, as a spy 
who had come out to make fun of them and to criticise, 
or the storm of abuse which followed his speech at a 
public dinner at Toronto. It was during this extensive 
tour however that he wrote “The Phantom Ship ’— 
serialised in England in the New Monthly Magazine in 
1837-38 and published as a book in 1839—and the six 
volumes of his “ Diary in America” which appeared 
the same year and caused him to become more un- 
popular than ever in “‘ God’s Own Country.” 

In the first eight years of his writing life—z829 to 
1837—Marryat had been a prolific and industrious 
writer, and had utilised his naval experience to the 
full. He came before the public when the taste for 
novel reading had already been whetted by the work 
of Sir Walter Scott. The time was ripe for writers of 
originality and humour, and industry with the pen 
coupled with ability brought its own reward. If he 
had written no other books than ‘“ Frank Mildmay,”’ 
“The King’s Own,” “‘ Peter Simple”’ and ‘‘ Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy,’’ his work would still be read to-day as 
that of a master in his own particular style of sea-novel. 

It was towards the end of his American tour that he 
became desperately anxious to return to the sea. Had 
the expected war with America broken out, it is 
probable that he would have done so. Instead, and 
heartily tired of writing, he remained ashore busy with 
his pen, compelled to work because, as he describes it, 
he was “ rather in want of money.” 

Living in London and at Langham, he produced in 
turn “Poor Jack,” Masterman Ready,” ‘‘ Joseph 
Rushbrook,” ‘‘ Percival Keene,’”’ ‘‘ Narrative of the 
Travels and Adventures of Monsieur Violet,’ ‘‘ The 
Settlers in Canada,” “‘ The Mission ; or Scenes in Africa,” 
“The Privateersman”’ and “Children of the New 
Forest.” ‘‘ The Little Savage’ and “ Valérie,” partly 
written, were completed after his death by another 
hand. Most of these later books were frankly written 
for children, and of these “‘ Masterman Ready” has 
certainly passed down to posterity as a juvenile classic. 

“ T have recently taken to a different style of writing, 
that is for young people,” Marryat himself wrote. 
“My former productions, like all novels, have had 
their day, and for the present at least will sell no more ; 
but it is not so with juveniles; they have an annual 


demand, and become a little income to me; which I 
infinitely prefer to receiving any sum in a mass, which 
very soon disappears somehow or other.” 

In 1847 he was still petitioning the Admiralty for 
active employment at sea. In July of that year, after 
a distressing interview with the First Lord, the excite- 
ment and mortification of Lord Auckland’s refusal to 
grant his request caused him to break a blood-vessel. 
It was a recurrence of an old constitutional ailment 
which had troubled him as a young man. For a time 
it was hoped that he would recover; but the loss of 
his eldest son in the Avenger in December, 1847, was 
the last shattering blow to a very sick man. 

Throughout the long summer hours of 1848, living 
principally upon lemonade and without solid food, he 
lay slowly dying upon a mattress placed on the floor 
of one of the rooms in his house at Langham. His 
mind often wandered, when he dictated long passages 
of some imaginary book that seethed through his 
tortured brain, and held conversations with Dickens 
and many of his old friends whom he thought were 
standing beside him. In his lucid moments his 
daughters read aloud to him. Each morning they 
brought him a freshly picked bunch of flowers. Moss- 
roses and clove pinks were his favourites. 

The end came at dawn on August gth, 1848. 

His wife, with whom, for some reason unknown but 
not discreditable, he had not lived for some years, 
survived him. So did one of his four sons—Frank, 
who died unmarried in 1855. Of his seven daughters, 
two predeceased him. Of the other five, Florence, 
who married for the second time Colonel Francis Lean 
of the Royal Marines, wrote various novels under 
her pen-name of “‘ Florence Marryat,’”’ as well as the 
biography of her father, published in two volumes in 
1872. She died in London in 1899 at the age of 
sixty-two. 

Frederick Marryat was one of the best types of naval 
officer. Had he remained at sea and been vouchsafed 
an opportunity for distinction, he might have com- 
manded a fleet. As a writer and a novelist he never 
seems to have been quite fairly treated, and there are 
some who still condemn him for the same reason as did 
an unknown critic in the Atheneum in 1844, who 
described him as “‘a quarterdeck captain who defies 
critics, and trifles with the public, writing carelessly 
and not even good English; taking it for granted that 
his public are to read just what he chose to write.” 

That criticism was not penned by any seaman. 
All Marryat’s work is simple, unaffected and manly. 
There is little subtlety about it, and his plots are thin. 
Though he may be denied a place in the first rank of 
English novelists, he occupies, with Smollett, a very 
high position. The best of his books may be read and 
reread with pleasure and entertainment, and if perman- 
ence is any criterion, ‘‘ Frank Mildmay,” “ The King’s 
Own,” “ Peter Simple,” “‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy ” and 
“‘Masterman Ready ”’ alone entitle their author to be 
considered a great writer. 

At all events he was one of the best recruiting agents 
the Royal Navy has ever had, which makes it all the 
more surprising that his name has never been chosen 
for commemoration in christening one of our smaller 
vessels of war. 
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TALES OF FOUR COUNTRIES.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


i ABETTE of Montfort ’’ is described as “‘ a study in 

that human nature which knows no changes through 
theages.”’ If human nature does not change, costumes change 
often in each age, and one wonders why the jacket depicts 
two obviously eighteenth 


Musketeers’’ and its sequel. I think they have been 
justified in the event as Marcus Curtius, the D’Artagnan 
of old Rome, was justified when he spurred into the yawning 
gulf in the Forum. In “ The Secret of the Bastille” and 
“The Heir of Buckingham ”’ 


century lovers when Hamilton 
Drummond’s book deals with 
the Duchy of Berry in the 
reign of Louis XII over four 
centuries ago. Fortunately 
the author does no violence 
to the historic sense in this 
tale of Barbe-Babette and 
Paul, even if he is content 
with a little colouring of 
actual history, and leaves 
Cesare Borgia’s wife, the 
Court at Amboise and the 
French invasion of Italy only 
lightly touched upon. It is 


a competent and picturesque 
tale, with a spirited account 
of a boar hunt and some 
good character-drawing, 
Agatha, whose loyalty and 


villainy play a notable part 
in the development of an in- 
genious plot, being par- 
ticularly well done. 

“ The Fighting Fantastic ’”’ 
begins with rather crude 
melodrama, one scene of 
which takes place at an 
auberge on the Calais road 
when the wicked stepfather, 
Sir William Shadworth, sells 
his stepdaughter to ‘‘a bent, 
aquiline-featured old gentle- 
man of about sixty,” who 
wants a wife for his son and 


Fred" Adcock: 


the story of two earlier books 
by the same authors is con- 
cluded. In these later 
volumes Cyrano de Bergerac 
fills an even more conspicuous 
place than D’Artagnan and 
Aramis, who also figure in 
them. . He is the Cyrano of 
Rostand as well as of history; 
his parrot beak frightens 
a congregation of English 
Puritans who imagine him 
the Devil; in one passage 
we find it glow and grow 
into two feet of monstrosity. 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Anne of 
Austria, Aramis, Bazin, are 
met again: D’Artagnan 
wishes once more that he had 
his good mother’s famous 
ointment with which he set 
out on his adventures; 
though Buckingham has gone 
from the stage, we share the 
thrilling adventures of the 
Cavalier Ningun—Spanish for 
““ Nobody ’’’—his son and 
heir. Adventures in England 
and Scotland even out- 
Dumas Dumas in their 
extravagance. What does it 
matter, if only Oliver 
Cromwell has the scarlet 
flannel round his neck and a 


heir. But this early creaking 
of the saddles vanishes quite 
pleasantly when once the 
Lady Juliana (in  boy’s 
clothes) and Lord Marden are firmly seated; they 
ride gallantly enough through their many adventures 
to a happy end. From certain internal evidences I sus- 
pect that Yvonne Moyse is a young writer. In clapping 
her heroine into male attire she challenges many com- 
parisons, and risks a fall; but she has a sense of atmo- 
sphere, a good knowledge of the eighteenth century in 
England, and an eye for character which carry her through 
not only safely but with credit. A pleasantly fantastic 
tale, this of ‘‘ The Fighting Fantastic,” and gaily told 
in spite of certain crudities. One is left without much 
doubt that Lord Marden did not wait very long before he 
asked Lady Juliana—in girl’s clothes at last—for permission 
to kiss again. 

It is one of the penalties of fame that uncompleted 
work encourages completion and imitation. Messrs. Feval 
and Lassez have done for Alexandre Dumas (and done very 
well, if his prodigious achievement has -not satisfied us 
already) what the late Sir Harry Johnston, to give only 
one notable example, did for Charles Dickens. They have 
valiantly set Pegasus at a chasm which Dumas curiously 
left unfilled; the twenty years between “‘ The Three 


* “ Babette of Montfort.” By Hamilton Drummond. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ The Fighting Fantastic.” By Yvonne 
Moyse. 7s. 6d. net. (Longmans.)—‘ The Secret of the Bas- 
tille’’ and “The Heir of Buckingham.”’ By Paul Feval and 
M. Lassez. 7s. 6d. each net. (Longmans.)—‘‘ Yolan of the 
Plains.” By Jerrard Tickel!. 7s. 6d. net. (Cayme Press.) 


(recently demolished), where Marryat lived in 1839. 


ruby nose covered with warts ? 


8, Duke Street, St. James’s Or if Brighton, or 


Brighthelmstone, of the 
mid-seventeenth century 
is not merely a large 
walled, or partially walled fishing hamlet, but a place 
of palatial hotels, magnificent bathing establishments, 
stage coaches and packed streets? We can smile at 
the Gallic valour which triumphs at our expense, especially 
when the authors make such handsome amends by telling 
us that Daisy, Countess of Suttland, ‘‘ crossed the Channel 
in that calm manner which belongs to the English alone— 
the greatest race of travellers in the world.’”” May they 
never be disillusioned by finding that Britannia does not 
always rule her waves as perfectly as she might even for 
English voyagers! These imitations are quite excellent 
flattery. 

Hungary has attracted too little attention in fiction. 
Lever, Whyte-Melville and Egerton Castle have used it 
as a background; but it has been made most familiar 
to us in the pages of Maurus Jékai, who still deserves a 
wider reading. Kolomon Mikszdth, who has been called 
the Bret Harte of Hungary, is probably little known in 
this country. But from his ‘‘ St. Peter’s Umbrella ”’ 
which, among other things, brings two lovers together, 
Mr. Jerrard Tickell might have learned to restrain his 
characters from pressing, lighting, rolling, stealing and 
throwing away cigarettes without due cause. I counted 
over sixty instances, all thrown away and ending in smoke. 
But having said that, I may congratulate him on having 
found an unhackneyed background in Budapest and the 
Great Plain, and used it to good effect. He is a new 
writer with, I think, a considerable future if he can satisfy 
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himself with the country he knows so well. He tells a 
good, thrilling yarn (though some day I fancy will tell a 
better), can draw a character convincingly—his Russian 
girl, Olga, is particularly good—and can write remarkably 
well. His pen catches the glamour of the capital on the 
Danube in several fine passages, and he is no less successful 
when he gives us pictures of the Great Plain. Take for 
example this passage : 


““ She seemed to see the white oxen moving slowly along the 
muddy roads; the sheepskin coats of the peasants, and their 


dark, brooding faces. She was a child of the Plains . . . a child 
born with the smell] of black earth in her nostrils. Pride 
surged in her heart—fierce, pitiful pride. She saw again the 
flickering candle, she heard the clank of branching horns, she 
seemed to smell the clover-sweet of cows breathing. And 
the night, when a vast stillness hung over the Plain and the 
stars came out one by one to light the sky. Now the gipsy 
mocked her, telling her old, brave tales of Magyar kings, old 
brave tales. The song span cobweb memories about her heart, 
hurting her. And yet she wanted the mocking gipsy to play on 
—even if he hurt her with his playing.” 


I mark this book ‘‘ Very Good.” 


POETS OF TO-DAY.* 


By FRANK KENDON. 


OETRY is a dance: it is a way of releasing imprisoned 
P floods of the imagination. These leaping rivers have 
energy and abundant life, and any trickling stream is, 
I suppose, poetry, if it comes from that reservoir. For I 
think there is a lake of the universal imagination, where 
all men, poets and readers, have tasted the waters; and 
though the stream be small, it 
is true if it comes from there, 


I do not say that Miss Graves’s work has the simple easy 
rightness of Blake’s—his lyrics, like nursery rhymes, 
seem to write themselves: Miss Graves writes hers. She 
chooses “‘narrow’’ and ‘‘the scourge of thin dark fears,” 
but neither of these is we feel exactly as she was inspired. 
A poet possessed would have put down the imagery, 
careless of its meaning, know- 
ing that if he only saw rightly 


and we shall understand it 
and receive life from it. 

The poet finds himself in 
possession of a secret which 
hurts to keep: he cannot tell 
his secret because he does 
not know it, but he finds that 
it will tell itself if only he 
will give it form. Blindly he 
begins in faith, with a theme 
according to his nature: he 
opens a chink in the rocks 
with a line or a tale, and 
then, if he does not impede it, 
the flooding secret follows. 
He says more than he knows. ae 

Here are two poets who 
remind me a little of Blake: 
Mr. Jeffers in the fury of his 
imagination and the inspired 
long rhythms; Miss Graves in 
her use of bright imagery, and 
both in their rejection of mere 
intellectual unloading of their 
burden of poetry. Blake's 
imagination would express the 
whole abstract of love in 
bondage in one yellow image : 


“« Ah, Sunflower, weary of time !”’ 


the truth would burn through ; 
but Miss Graves writes to an 
idea; she knows what secret 
she has to tell, and proceeds 
to tell it in images, seeming 
to add a certain obscurity in 
her verses, perhaps because 
she knows that if her readers 
can only be compelled to doa 
little thinking for themselves, 
they will receive her fancies 
with the more lasting delight. 
if Mr. Ronald Jeffers never 
oie thinks of his readers at all. 
There is no doubt about the 
energy of his imagination ; 
he is swept along by it, he 
strikes image after image and 
tells with passion what 
passion sees. All his human 
creatures seem to be lost in 
a black whirlpool of space, 
doomed, driven and _ suffer- 
ing. There is nothing light 
or human on a human scale 
in his poems; their themes 
are things generally thought 
unspeakable: cruelty, idiocy, 
matricide, perversion, incest. 


His image is not thought about 

but seen, instantly recog- 

nised and simply conveyed, without the struggle of adjec- 
tives. Miss Graves is like him in her use of imagery. 
She does not suffer with the same intensity, of course, 
nor is what she has to convey either so vivid to herself or 
so important to us, but she would be the first to admit 
that it is no crime to be less than your master : 


Woeful, chaste and torn, 
Aspires the bitter thorn, 
Webbed in her narrow tears, 
Austere, she knows 
The scourge of thin, dark fears, 
When her god’s wind blows. 
Her drink is an undying wine ; 
Poverty her meat; 

Her joy a body’s holy sign— 
Stark ribs and twisted feet.” 


* Hogarth Living Poets: ‘‘ Roan Stallion.” By Ronald 
Jeffers. 6s.—'‘ The China Cupboard.”” By Ida Graves. 4s. 6d. 
—‘‘ Time and Memory.” By F. L. Lucas. 4s. 6d.—‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Poetry.” 3s. 6d.—‘‘ The Passing of Guto.”” By Huw 
Menai. 4s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


But the unity and force 
about his work show a 
fiery sincerity. He feels 
that these are indeed sweeping dark currents in whose 
streams humanity is caught, and his despair is that by 
any means we can escape from humanity. When I had 
done reading his book it was almost my despair too. 

He has found a long irregular rhythm, which he manages 
with a Biblical honesty : 


Mr. Huw Menai. 


“‘and I was the stream 
Draining the mountain wood; and I the stag drinking ; 
and I was the stars, 
Boiling with light, wandering alone, each one the lord of his 
own summit; and I was the darkness 
Outside the stars; I included them; they were a part of 
me.” 


Look at the images in this, how exactly they are expressed, 
without fuss or labour. What good work the verbs do, 
draining, drinking, boiling, wandering, including. You 
may be revolted by Mr. Jeffers’s subjects, you may dis- 
agree with his despairs, you may not want to read him 
at all, but if you do you cannot resist his poetry. He 
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creates ; while Miss Graves and Mr. F. L. Lucas think of 
poetical ideas. 

Mr. Lucas follows a quiet, academic art. Now and then 
the art is more than the thought can bear, but generally 
the two are well matched. He never pretends to be pro- 
found; the stream of poetry runs shallow but limpid 
between well-planted banks. Turbulence is far from 
him; regret is his nearest touch to passion. His is the 
cool, perfected manner of Pope, and this, as in the beauti- 
fully chiselled poem called ‘‘ Time and Memory,”’ he does 
very well indeed. He has a taste for tidiness and for 
gentle epigrams ; there are no surprises in his work, because 
it was all clear in his head, one feels, before he began : 


ON ANON. 


‘‘ Nothing I did, that needs to be recorded ; 
None will remember me, save those who knew ; 
No more I asked of earth, than earth afforded, 
No more of heaven, than sleep beneath this yew.” 


It is good to find that there are twenty-five poets repre- 
sented in ‘‘ Cambridge Verse,’ but it would not be fair 
to touch them in so short a notice. Mr. Timothy White 
is the best, and even he is surprisingly old. The others 
abound in rhythmless experiments in atmosphere, and 
many abhor the horrible English custom of capitals at 
the beginning of lines. Nothing can kill poetry—if it 
is there—not even rhyme, not even custom, not even 
capital letters. 


Mr. Huw Menai is not modern in any such artificial 
sense. He longs to turn everything to poetry in simple 
and honest tunes, so his themes are old, and his feelings, 
though deep, are common to us all. This is the native 
hill stream, wild, perplexed, diverted, but entirely natural. 
He is not a great poet, though his book is the best of these 
five. Poetry comes to him, as Keats said it ought to 
come, as naturally as leaves toa tree. He has seen rough, 
questioning, hungry men, and has suffered as millions 
suffer, but he has kept sympathy and faith and does not 
vainly desire an escape from fate, as Mr. Jeffers does. 


“From the infinite mint of God 
I took the golden stars, 
The myriad worlds that roll, 
And placed them to my account 
In the Bank of my Soul. 


“A glittering hoard of stars ! 
How can I then be poor, 
When I can draw from these 
Imaginative untold wealth, 
And win ecstasies ? ” 


These words are worn and rather commonplace, the 
workmanship is weak, but in spite of the sophistication— 
the ‘‘ infinite, myriad, glittering ecstasies’’—I feel the 
true poet here unmistakably, and my breath tightens at 
the words: ‘I took the golden stars!’’—a breathless 
thing to do. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
APRIL, 1929. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must fill 
in coupon No. 1 on page 2 of cover and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions (including Competitions VI and VII after June) will 


each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuinEA for the best original lyric. 


II.—HA.tF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—THREE NEw Books for the best parable, in not 
more than one hundred and fifty words, deal- 
ing with any social problem of the day. 


IV.—HAaAtrF A GuInEA for the best epigram finding some 
compensation in affliction, after the manner of 
Goldsmith’s : 

“Sure ‘twas by Providence designed, 
Rather in pity than in hate, 
That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus’ fate.” 


V.—HALF A GUINEA for the best humorous outline, 
in not more than .two hundred words, of a 
crook play for the Cinema. 


VI.—HALF A GUINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recently pub- 
lished book. Names of author and publisher 
should be placed after book title at head of 
review. 


VII.—THE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


(NoTE.—We call attention to the necessity, mentioned 
above, of sending a coupon with each entry or batch of 
entries. Several competitors failed to do so last 
month, and we must ask that all will observe this rule. 
We are, of course, passing without coupons all entries 
from competitors overseas until June.) 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Margaret 
Wright, Dundonald, Co. Down, Ireland, and 
Norah M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, 
Westward Ho!, Devon, for the following : 


HARVEST. 


The little streams of Paradise 
Are laughing as they run, 
For all the tears we shed on earth 
Are changed to lovely springs of mirth; 
There are no tears in Paradise, 
For all our weeping’s done. 
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The little lanes of Paradise Gay, laughing lakes of blue and gold 
With friendly flowers are sweet, Before my inner eye unrolled. 

For all the joys we could not keep 

Are there, like children put to sleep ; So while they spoke, lo! I could see 

And when we come to Paradise The fairness that is Italy— 


They blossom at our feet. 


And yet, beneath my feet that day 
And if I go to Paradise, The bald, bleak Dublin pavements lay. 
For one thing I will pray— 


(Constance Maunsell, 80, Albert Road, Sandycove, 
That we may be together there Co. Dublin.) 
To reap, as we the sowing share ; 

For if you're not in Paradise We specially commend the lyrics by Eva Fitzmaurice 
I'd rather lose my way. (Manchester), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), J. Morton 
MARGARET WRIGHT. George (Woodford Green), John Inglisham (London, 
W.), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Liam P. Clancy (Hamp- 
stead), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), W. Willis 
(Alton), A. Mackereth (Buxton), “K” (Blackheath), 
Love has wings to fly away ; Helena Derezinska (Milan), Mrs. Osborne (Silcoates), 
Bonds will never hold him fast. G. Herbert Jones (Oxton), Bessie Hilda Clough (Nor- 
Catch and cage him, bid him stay— wich), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, France), Dora M. 
Yet he will escape at last. Daniels (Norwich), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Irene 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), M. B. Wardale (London, S.W.), 
I, who let the rover fly, Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), Florence B. Pester 
Know that this, at least, is true— (Thornbury), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Harold C. 
Wheresoe’er your footsteps hie, Spackman (Tokyo), C. Simpson (Hull), E. J. Matthew 
Love on wings will come to you. (Calne), K. Woodfield (Tufnell Park), Thora Stowell 
(Tangier), F. Jacquet (Surbiton), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
Take this little Love as sign— J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), C. F. Carr (Southampton), 
Keep it always, for it brings A. Kotlar (Blackheath), Joan Kay (Port Elizabeth), 
Memories of that hour divine Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Reinald Hoops (Freiburg, 
When he brushed us with his wings. Germany), E. R. Frampton (Wakefield), Alice M. Shaw 
a (Bloemfontein, South Africa), J. Haggart Stein (Forest 


Hill), E. Grice (Fleetwood), Geo. W. Tupper (Walling- 
ton), T. V. Scudamore (Vancouver, Canada). 

We also select for printing : 
IIl.—TuHe PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 


WHEN I HAVE STRIVEN. quotation is awarded to Winifred Cooper, 


Nf 
When I have striven the starry heights to gain, i ? are Place, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, for 
And made to Beauty lonely pilgrimage, the folowing : 
And sought, beyond the counsels of THE SLIPPERY LADDER. By Petr 
the sage, (Methuen.) 
The loveliness of Love—and all in ; “*O, Hamlet, what a falling off was there!” 
vain: SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. 


We also select for printing : 
THE BRIDE ADORNED. By D. L. 
Murray. (Constable.) 


“There was a veil past which I could 
not see.”’ 


FitzGERALp, Omar Khayyam. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, 
Hants.) 
THE COLLECTION TO-DAY. By BEN 
TRAVERS. (John Lane.) 


“But not much come o’ thet. 
I expec’ in carryin’ of it round they tuka 


Then hast thou come with thine un- 
troubled brow, 

Thy calm, kind eyes, and comfortable 
mien, 

And bid me yearn not for the Might- 
Have-Been, 

But grasp the lesser profits of the 
Now. 


So faithful hast thou been through 
all my years, 


Ingrate were I could I but once ‘ leaky het.” 
forget Mr. Elmer Davis, Biglow Papers. 
How thou hast bound my wounds author of “ Giant Killer " (Harrap). (W. R. Dunstan, Lewes and County 
and dried my tears, Club, Sussex.) 
to thy breast ; ARMOUR WHEREIN HE TRUSTED. By Mary Wess. 
Ingrate and fool indeed—and yet, and yet, Jonathan Cape.) 
By all I love, I hate thee, Second-Best. ( — 
“The muscles of his brawny arms 
(May Herschel Clarke, 254, Burrage Road, Woolwich, Are strong as iron bands.” 
S.E.18. LonGFELLOw, The Village Blacksmith, 
(E. R. Harvey, 15, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill.) 
VISION. THE TWO BRIDES. By F. E. PEnny. 
They spoke of Italy, and I (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Could see the wide-arched Tuscan sky— “ How happy could 1 be with either.” 
Joun Gay, The Beggayr’s Opera. 
Could see the strests, sun-washed, aglow, (W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham.) 
Where Dante lingered long ago ; VERY ANCIENT HISTORY. Review sy P. B. BALLARD. 
“When Adam delved, and Eve span.” 
And pillared balconies that hung Joun Batt. 
A tangle of light leaves among ; (A. Davidson, 36, Lilybank Gardens, Hillhead, Glasgow.) 
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III.—TuHeE PRIZE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
synopsis of the lines on which Shakespeare 
would have written “‘The Taming of the 
Shrew ”’ if he had lived now and approved of 
the new woman, is awarded to Norah M. Butter- 
field, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho!, 
Devon, for the following : 


A MODERN “ TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


The play might have been written in several different 
ways. For instance the characterisa- 
tion could have been reversed— 
Katharine administering a lesson to 
a humbled and henpecked Petruchio. 
But seeing that the best type of 
intelligent woman nowadays does not 
wish to humble her menfolk, but only to 
justify her own claims to equality, the 
play would rather have centred round 
a heroine who, by her swift wit and 
nimble tongue, held her own in verbal 
encounter, and refused to be in any way 
downcast by the anger and violence of 
Petruchio. 

One can well imagine a Kate who 
would satisfy her husband by an adroit 
explanation of the reasons for her bad 
temper, or one who would take the wind 
from his sails by her calm amusement 
at his clumsy efforts. 

Sighing, she murmurs: ‘‘ But, darling, 
what a poor attempt! Really, a slapstick comedian could 
give you points ! ”’ 

But in any event a modern Shakespeare, and a feminist 
at that, would never have left his Katharine in the position 
of a mental doormat, nor, one feels, would she have been 
as drastic with her husband as he was with her in the 
original play. 


This task seems to have daunted many competitors ; 
even a “ feminist ’’ Shakespeare would not have gone 
to such wildly farcical extremes as some seem to imagine, 
but we are able to specially commend the very good 
replies received from B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
L. Bruce (Ashford), and M. McDonnell (Bothwell). 


IV.—TuHE Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
limerick beginning: “‘ There was a young 
author of Ealing,’ is awarded to Charles H. 


Cuddy, 8, Stanley Avenue, Birkdale, Lancs, 
for the following : 


There was a young author of Ealing, 
Whose expression fell short of his feeling ; 
He sat grasping his pen 
For a fortnight—and then 
He was still gazing up at the ceiling. 


We also select for printing : 


There was a young author of Ealing, 
Whose failures were soothed by the feeling 
That if Wells should run dry 
He alone could supply 
The Nations with Waters of healing. 


(Sir Duncan Grey, “ Windgarth,” Weston-super-Mare.) 


There was a young author of Ealing, 
Who lived upon cribbing and stealing. 
When he heard of a plot, 
He just took it or not, 
According to how he was feeling. 


(Alison Uttley, Downs House, Bowdon, Cheshire.) 


Photo: W. Rubenstein, 
Liverpool. 


author of “ The Five Books of Mr. Moses” 
(Methuen). 


Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


There was a young author of Ealing, 
Whose work set the critics all squealing ; 
Yet when he was dead, 
Each one of them said, 
wrote with such exquisite feeling ! ”’ 


(Irene Wintle, “The Knoll,’ Ashlyn’s Road, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts.) 


One is struck, in this competition, by the number of 
young authors of Ealing who were sent to or had other 
dealings with Darjeeling, and by the 
even larger number who wrote novels 
that brought them to the police court 
and a sentence against which they 
were allowed no chance of appealing. 
From the enormous quantity of 
limericks received we select for special 
commendation those by Rev. F. Hern 
(Rowlands Castle), Mrs. Mabel 
Neumeister (Leipzig-Wahren, Ger- 
many), Mrs. Barnes-Graham (Blane- 
field), Mary Brittain (Harrogate), 
Walter C. Wilson (Slough), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Liam P. 
Clancy (Hampstead), L. Bruce (Ash- 
ford), P. E. Noble (Long Melford), D. 
Mills-Bateman (Birmingham), Annalice 
Robinson (Southampton), Betty Burns 
(Holland Park), Kathleen E. Evetts 
(Tackley), Ethel M. Kennedy (Welwyn 
Garden City), W. D. Beale (Poole), 
E. N. Dawes (Kettering), W. Willis (Alton), Isobel K. C. 
Steele (Glasgow), J. E. Parsons (Ware), C. F. Cross 
(Worthing), W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich), Mrs. Emily H. Simpson 
(Bridlington). 


Mr. Izak 
Goller, 


V.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best six 
lines rhyming with and completing six lines 
from well known poets, is awarded to E. Lewis, 
3, Windmill Lane, Mansfield, Notts, for the 
following : 


1. The time is out of joint—O cursed spite ! 
The guests are here; there’s no electric light. 


2. As long as words a different sense will bear, 
Look out for puns; they’ll flourish anywhere. 


3. But we are pressed by heavy laws, and often, glad 
no more, 
At auctions I’m afraid to nod, in lodgings fear to 
snore. 


4. Order is heaven’s first law, and this confest, 
*Tis wrong to wear your blazer ‘neath your vest. 


5. Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong, 
Till Elocution makes them sound all wrong. 


6. He would not take his friend’s advice ; 
He said: ‘‘ A bank-note will suffice.” 


Many competitors have two or three excellent lines 
which are overshadowed by three or four which are not 
good ; but on the whole the results are satisfactory, and 
we select for special commendation the replies by 
S. Kenning (Pitsmoor), K. Woodfield (Tufnell Park), 
M. E. Arthy (Esher), M. E. Whitfield (Cirencester), 
Mary Brittain (Harrogate), Sybil Waller (Boscombe), 
Margaret W. Simpson (Dundee), Irene Wintle (Berk- 
hamsted), Ethel M. Kennedy (Welwyn), E. A. Seaton 
(Leatherhead), W. P. Fletcher (Oxford), Richard 
Tucker (Tavistock), Isobel Simpson (Dundee), S. M. 
(London, S.W.), Allison Uttley (Bowdon), Lillias Green 
(Johnstone), K. F. Phelps (Sutton), A. Sugden (Ealing), 
W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), Margaret Wymer (Purley). 
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VI.—THE PrIzE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to W. L. 
Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks, for 
the following : 


HOW WE LIVED THEN. By Mrs. C. S, PEEL. 
(John Lane.) 


This detailed re-creation of the conditions which pre- 
vailed at home during the War years should serve a double 
purpose: it will help to show that they also served who 
only stood in food and other queues, and it will correct the 
view held by not a few of the rising generation, that the 
War “‘ cannot have been so bad after all.’”” No aspect of 
the War’s repercussions on the social and domestic life of 
the community is omitted, and the general picture of dis- 
location and discomfort throws into high relief the many 
blessings of a peace-time existence. 


We also select for printing : 


THE YOUNG MILLINER. By AELFrRIDA TILLYARD. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The young milliner lived in a period when bonnets were 
worn by young and old, and when ladies embroidered for 
hours. The atmosphere of a century ago is maintained, 
contrasting quaintly with the present day. However, Mrs. 
Foxton and her four daughters do not lack adventure, 
there being a point when one vividly recalls Oliver Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’’ The widow, while 
fearing it hopeless to find suitable husbands for her 
daughters in their reduced circumstances, not only sees 
this object achieved, but remarries herself, and the manner 
in which each husband in turn is gained is decidedly 
entertaining reading. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, ‘ Selworthy,” Broadwater 
Avenue, Letchworth, Herts.) 


PORTRAIT OF A SPY. By TEmMpLE THURSTON. 


(Putnams.) 


The public are apt to grumble when any well-known 
novelist attempts to change his style, but even the most 


faithful of his followers must agree that this portrait of 
Liane Sourel, German spy, is about the best bit of character 
drawing Mr. Thurston has attempted. This woman 
possesses remarkable attraction for men, which enables 
her to play her part to perfection. She relies on this to 
such an extent that in the end it is the cause of her being 
shot for what she is, because she refuses to credit any man 
with the power to resist her charms. 


(Anne Simpson, c/o United Havana Railways, 
Apartado 450, Havana, Cuba.) 


YUKI SAN. By ELvLen Forest. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This study of a modern Japanese girl is written by a 
European who had unusual opportunities of piercing the 
barriers of etiquette and superstition which surround the 
women of Japan. The charm and pathos of Yuki San 
are brought vividly before us, and we shall not easily 
forget her. Much as we may deplore the conditions which 
enslave the Japanese women, we cannot but admire their 
gentle yet courageous spirit of sacrifice and self-immolation. 
The unrest caused by the clash of Western influences with 
the traditions of Old Japan are cleverly shown in the sketch 
of Yuki San’s brother. 


(Sybil Waller, 4, Wollstonecraft Road, Boscombe, 
Hants.) 


We specially commend the reviews of V. G. F. Dolton 
(Blackheath), M. Torry (Ulverston), Margaret J. 
Stewart (South Tottenham), Winifred Dunn (Upper 
Clapton), H. F. S. (Wallington), J. Harold Armstrong 
(Richmond), Wendell Tyms (Louisiana), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Herbert Harris (Camberwell), M. B. Jones 
(Wollaston), S. M. (London, S.W.), G. Arnold (London, 
N.W.), Betty Simmons (Teddington), S. A. Thorp 
(Eltham), E. Sweatman (Caversham), H. Thornton 
Maltby (London, W.C.). 


VII.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookKMAN is awarded to Frances Lillie, Bram- 
ford Vicarage, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


February 20th.—Mr. R. L. Mégroz, as Chairman, touched 
incidentally on the subject of the evening and, not attempt- 
ing to anticipate the lecturer, introduced Mr. John Free- 
man, who addressed a deeply interested audience on ‘‘ The 
Difference Between Prose and Poetry.’’ Mr. Freeman 
thought the poet was essentially an idealist, that he must 
needs approach his work in a mood of high seriousness, 
and that prose, though it could reach lofty and even 
poetical heights, was the more effective medium when 
the theme was not in itself of lyrical beauty or of epic 
greatness. He illustrated his argument with readings 
from Matthew Arnold and other of the poets, and provoked 
some subsequent discussion among his audience by laying 
it down that there was no place in poetry for humour or 
satire. The speakers in the subsequent debate, who all 
paid warm tribute to the critical analysis and suggestive- 
ness of Mr. Freeman’s address, included Mr. Henry Baer- 
lein, Mr. Hill, Mr. F. A. Downing, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. 
Hayward, Mr. Peter Struthers and Mr. Kennedy Williamson. 


March 6th.—The Fifth Annual Dinner, at Anderton’s 
Hotel, was one of the pleasantest and most successful of 
these yearly functions. The Chair was taken by Mr. 
St. John Adcock, and in an after-dinner talk on ‘‘ The Art 
of the Short Story ’’ Mr. J. D. Beresford, the Guest of the 
Evening, proved himself both a witty and delightfully 


informing speaker. He said he was going to say less of 
the art of the short story than of the short story from 
the commercial standpoint. When he first heard of 
authors who received from America {£500 for one short 
story, he estimated that if he could arrive at that felicity, 
four short stories a year would furnish a comfortable 
income, and when he was not at once successful he studied 
the stories in American papers and discovered that they 
conformed to certain definite rules. His dryly humorous 
account of what might and what might not be put into a 
story for the American magazine market moved his hearers 
to repeated laughter and applause. He added in conclu- 
sion that though all he had said of the commercial aspect 
was true, and young writers might do well to bear it in 
mind if they had to make a livelihood with their pens, 
there was of course a real and fine art in the writing of 
short stories that mattered, and he named Robert Barr 
and Barry Pain as two writers who had done great work 
in that kind. After Mr. Russell Stannard and Mr. G. B. 
Burgin had supported Mr. Beresford’s views and given 
some personal expressions of their own from the editorial 
point of view, Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, in a whimsical 
five-minutes’ speech, proposed the toast of “ The Literary 
Women,” to which Mrs. de Crespigny, one of the happiest of 
the Circle’s speakers, responded, and with the toast of 
‘““ Our Guests,”’ proposed by Mr. H. A. Jones and responded 
to by Mr. Walter Jerrold, the proceedings were brought to 
a close. 
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March 21st.—Mr. Shaw Desmond: ‘“‘ The Novel: What 
it is and what it is not.’’ Chairman: Mr. Wildey Knights. 
(Report next month.) 

Programme. 

April 17th.—Mr. Walter Jerrold: “‘Hood and Lamb: The 
Story of a Friendship.’”” Chairman: Mr. Eugene Mason. 

May 1st.—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘‘ How Novelists are 


Made.” Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 
All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


poets were inclined to harness nature to the moods of men, 


but modern poets see the universe shorn of all such illusion 
(vide A. E. Housman, the realist, ‘‘ Last Poems,’’ Nos. 27 


and 40). Secondly, the natural emotions hate, fear, re- 
morse, regret, etc.—this is an age of mental and psycho- 
logical curiosity, when there is no longer utterly black, 
nor purely white. Thirdly, there is Love and Romance. 
These have been linked with song since time immemorial. 


The moderns have little time for outworn conceits. Even 
with Mrs. Browning and Christina Rossetti women’s poetry 
has not yet come into its kingdom. Alice Meynell combined 


(RAPHALL 


Mr. J. D. Beresford, 


whose new novel, “ Real People,” has just been published by Messrs. Collins. 
From a caricature by Raphael Nelson. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


The Brighton and Hove branch of THE Bookman Circle 
listened to a most interesting address on ‘“‘ Some Aspects 
of Modern Poetry’’ by Miss Vera Arlett (a poet herself, 
whose work is much appreciated by an increasing circle 
of readers), on February 20th at the Union Church Institute, 
Queen Square, Brighton. This meeting was one of those 
held monthly by the Circle which are reserved for members 
and friends, admission being by invitation only. Miss Arlett 
said there is neither new nor old poetry; there is only 
poetry. She wished to consider the modern poetry not only 
because it indicates the outlook to-day, but because it 
was linked with the poetry of all time, omitting war poetry, 
which was in a class by itself. She thought there was a 
change in the attitude of the poet to nature. Formerly 


the best qualities of both, achieving perfect balance between 
intellect and emotion. As to the experimentalists, free 
verse will certainly take its place in the literature of the 
future. Formlessness in art cannot endure, but the real 
pioneers should be welcomed, however strange their efforts 
may appear at first. Poetry, as ever, is still responsive 
to the unearthly, and can still tell a fairy tale. Walter de 
la Mare is usually considered one of the best exponents of 
the fantastic style. Wonder is the key-note of much verse— 
Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Moonlit Apples’’ is an example of this. 

The lecture had an added attraction in Miss Arlett’s full 
and frequent quotations, often from memory, and given 
with much charm of style and diction. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone- Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PauL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SoquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letier of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


As poet, critic, essayist, short-story writer, Mr. 
Alfred Noyes is already firmly established in public 
favour; he has now written 
his first novel, “ The 
Return of the Scarecrow,” 
and it is to be published in 
August by Messrs. Cassell, 
after it has appeared serially 
in Nash’s Magazine. It is 
a farcically humorous story, 
with a strain of seriousness 
in its satirical commentary 
on certain of to- day’s 
literary and social develop- 
ments. 


I am very glad to hear 
that Messrs. Heinemann 
have arranged to reissue 
a number of Mr. Oliver 
Onions’s books in a cheaper, 
uniform edition and will 
begin the series with “‘ Little 


by 
yk 
Devil Doubt’ and Good 


Boy Seldom.” If it is true that the public wel- 
comes good books when its attention is really called 


to them, there should be a great welcome for these 
reprints. 


Few of the many padres who served with the 
British forces won more affection and confidence 
or became more popular with the troops than the late 
Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. His genial kindli- 
ness and broad-minded outlook enabled him easily 
to become the friend as well as the spiritual leader 
of his men who, from his habit of filling his pockets 
with packets of cigarettes and in his goings about 
handing them to any who needed them, gave him 
the familiar nickname of ‘‘ Woodbine Willy ”’ ; 
under which pseudonym he published his first two 
books of verse, ‘“‘ Rough Rhymes of a Padre” and 
“More Rough Rhymes.”’ Since 1922 he had been 
Rector of the old church of St. Edmund, King and 
Martyr, in Lombard Street, and the crowds that 
were drawn there to hear him were a sufficient 
testimony to the power of his personality and the 
inspiring quality of his sermons, which were often 
as courageously unconventional in thought as in 
the language of their delivery. He wrote one novel, 


‘““T Pronounce Them,” handling candidly and with 
a passionate sympathy, the problems of marriage 
and divorce. He put his hopes and doubts, his 
love of God and man, his homely, robust philosophy 
of life into his books of verse, and if they were 
‘“‘ rough rhymes,” they were often touched with 
such pathos and humour, beauty of thought and 
emotion and intense human sympathy, as you find 
in his little homily 
on “Humility,” which 
begins : 


“T know. It is not easy to ex- 

plain. 

Why should there be such 
agony to bear ? 

Why should the whole wide 
world be full of pain ? 

But then, why should her hair 

Be like the sudden sunshine 
after rain ? 


“Turn cynic if you will. Curse 

God and die. 

You've ample reason for it. 
There’s enough 

Of bitterness, God knows, to 
answer why. 

The road of life is rough, 

But then, there is the glory of 
the sky.” 


In last month’s article 
on Mr. G. F. Bradby, our 


Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. contributor quoted a note 


by Mr. Arnold Bennett 
in the Evening Standard saying that Mr. Bradby’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Lanchester Tradition,’’ was out of 
print. I hear from Mr. John Murray, who publishes 
this book, that it has never been out of print and 
the statement, made by Mr. Bennett in error, was 
corrected in a subsequent issue of the Evening 
Standard, which seems to have escaped our con- 
tributor’s notice. I am very sorry we should have 
been misled into repeating this inaccuracy, and 
must apologise to Mr. Murray for the mistake. 


A first novel by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., 
“Clash ’’—a story largely concerned with social 
problems of the day—is to be published this 
month by Messrs. Harrap. 


The author of that fine romance, ‘‘ General Crack,”’ 
has completed a new novel, which he is calling 
“The Rocklitz.”” It is based on a little known 
episode in the Court life of seventeenth century 
Dresden, and will be published by Messrs. John 
Lane in the summer or autumn. 


The 1928 James Tait Memorial prize for the 
year’s best biography has been awarded to Mr. John 
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Buchan for his brilliant book on ‘‘ Montrose.’’ The 
Tait prize for the best novel is awarded to Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon for his ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man.” 


“The Happy Mountain,” by Maristan Chapman, 
which Mr. Philip Allan is publishing this month, is 
a first novel, and already a best-seller in America. 
It is the story of a young Kentucky mountaineer 
who is driven to town by a spirit of adventure, but 
returns to find the best of life and of adventure in 
his mountain home. 


Ammunition for candidates and guidance for the 
electorate are in preparation against the General 
Election, and a book that should be of real service 
on the Conservative side is ‘‘ The Spirit of Con- 
servatism,’ by Arthur Bryant, which Messrs. 
Methuen will publish toward the end of this month. 
Mr. Bryant makes a clear and temperate survey of 
the Conservative record and advocates a revival of 
the great democratic spirit that manifested itself in 
Burke and Disraeli. 


A very interesting Coleridge-Wordsworth Exhibi- 
tion was opened last month at the Hampstead 
Central Public Library, with an inaugural address 
by Professor Oliver Elton. The large collection of 
original MSS., rare copies and first editions on show 
are lent by Mr. T. J. Wise. There are collections 
of reviews and magazine articles, presented by 
Mr. A. G. Porter, of Hampstead, and a number of 


Miss Gladys Peto, 


whose two books, “ Malta and Cyprus” and “The Egypt of the 
Sojourner,” recently appeared in the Outward Bound Library, 
edited by Ashley Gibson (Dent). Two colour plates specially 
drawn for THE Bookman by Miss Peto appear in this Number. 


Miss Viola Meynell 


has completed the biography of her mother, Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
and it is to be published shortly by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


interesting portraits, and drawings and paintings 
of places in Hampstead and elsewhere associated with 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. The Exhibition will 
remain open until September 30th. For sixpence 
you can obtain a very interesting, carefully compiled 
and illustrated catalogue, which I suspect was the 
work of Hampstead’s admirable Librarian, Mr. 
William E. Doubleday. 


Mr. Wallace B. Nichols is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a Collected Edition of his poems, which 
Messrs. Ward, Lock will publish in the autumn. 
Meanwhile, we are to have his new novel, “‘ Brittle 
Glory,” from the same firm. 


An anthology that should be sure of popularity 
is a large collection of ‘‘ Letters of Women in Love : 
Disclosing the Female Heart from Girlhood to Old 
Age,” by R. L. Mégroz. This will be published 
shortly by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


The Femina Vie Heureuse and Northcliffe Prizes 
Committee have awarded the Northcliffe Prize for 
1928-9, given by Mr. Jonathan Cape, to Céline 
Lhotte, author of ‘‘ Sur les Fortifs du Paradis.”’ 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes writes to say that she was 
unfortunately laid up ill when she received an invita- 
tion to contribute to our Christmas Number sym- 
posium on “‘ New Books that Ought to be Better 


“Known,” or she would certainly have replied, for 
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““T was very anxious,” she writes, 
“to say that, to my mind, ‘Cranmer 
Paul,’ by Rolf Bennett, is a splen- 
did book, and did not receive a 
tithe of the praise it should have 
done.’”’ An opinion which confirms 
that expressed in the review of 
“Cranmer Paul ”’ in the BoOKMAN 
for July last. The book was 
published by Messrs. Heinemann. 


Mr. Stephen McKenna’s “ The 
Datcherley Inheritance” (Ward, 
Lock) is written for entertain- 
ment only, and is thoroughly entertaining. Old 
John Datcherley, who has disowned his three 


daughters because they all married for love in — 


opposition to his wishes, adds a codicil to his will, 
in a vindictive humour, leaving all his vast posses- 
sions to whichever of his nine grandsons takes the 
name of Datcherley and marries within a year of 
the old man’s death, and the story of what happens 
when the will has been read and the grandsons are 
faced with this dazzling chance for one of them to 
win a fortune is ingeniously contrived and so 
cleverly developed that the reader is kept in sus- 
pense almost to the end; he knows that one or 
two have dropped out of the running, but is un- 
certain which of the rest is going to succeed— 
whether it will be one of those who are in a hurry 
to marry the first girl that will have him, or the 
one who would and could marry for love but has 
certain obstacles to get over and can only get over 
them quickly by adopting desperate and dangerous 
measures. A capital yarn of its kind. 


“The Europa Year Book for 1929,’’ edited by 
Michael Farbman ({1 1s. ; Europa Publications and 
George Routledge), rightly describes itself as an 
Encyclopedia of Europe and International Who's 
Who. It offers an amazingly comprehensive yet 
concise statistical survey of the world’s economic 
and social conditions, with special articles by Sir 
Josiah Stamp on “‘ The Dawes Plan in Operation,” 
on “ French Parliamentary History 
Since the War,”’ by Sisley Huddles- 
ton, on “ India,” by H. M. Hay- 
wood, and by Professor Bertil 
Ohlin on ‘‘ Future Financial Re- 
lations Between Europe and 
America.”’ Political and social 
workers, and the general reader 
who wants an easy guide to 
current affairs the world over 
will put this among those re- 
ference books that have made 
themselves indispensable. 


A book that should make a 


Mr. Sewell Stokes, 


whose new novel, “Autumn Woman,” is 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


strong appeal to students and 
readers who are interested in the 
lives of primitive peoples is ‘‘ The 
Pagans of North Borneo,” by Owen 
Rutter, which Messrs. Hutchinson 
are publishing early this month. 
It comes warmly recommended by 
Mr. E. P. Gueritz, a former 
Governor of North Borneo, who 
spent thirty years on the island. 


Among recent additions to 
the, admirable ‘‘ Constable’s Mis- 
cellany’”’ series is ‘“‘A Narrative 
of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke”’ (3s. 6d.). 
Mrs. Charke was a daughter of Colley Cibber, the 
eighteenth century actor, dramatist and Poet 
Laureate, whose lively wit in comedies and conversa- 
tion did not deter Pope from perversely making 
him King of Dullness in ‘‘ The Dunciad.”” He had 
trouble enough from this daughter Charlotte with- 
out being harried in Pope’s malicious satire; she 
so incensed and estranged him that he closed his 
door and his heart against her at last, and coldly 
rejected all her appeals for pardon. But she was 
well able to take care of herself. She was successful 
as an actress, often playing male parts; she wrote 
a play and ran a puppet-show. She dressed and 
passed as a man, and was in succession valet to an 
Irish peer, sausage merchant, waiter at a tavern, 
pastrycook, farmer in Wales, proof-reader to a 
Bristol newspaper, strolling player, and keeper of 
a lodging-house in Drury Lane. She knew what 
it was to have to dodge the bailiffs, and to be in 
prison for debt. It was in many ways a squalid 
life, but picturesquely squalid, and it gave her 
material for an autobiography that, for all its 
rambling verbosity, is worth reading. ‘‘ Ungram- 
matical, insanely inconsequent, braggart and fan- 
tastic,”” remarks her present editor in a prefatory 
note, ‘the ‘ Narrative’ is not literature; it has the 
sudden nakedness of an actress’s hurried speech 
in the wings. ... If the swagger has a quaver 
in it, it is against her will; barefaced beggar that 
she is, it is your purse she asks, 
never your pity; it is the clown’s 
mask, and behind it the eyes of 
Columbine, courageous and terri- 
fied.” But not always terrified ; 
more often defiant or stoically 
resigned. There is a covert 
spitefulness in the charge against 
her sisters of making mischief 
betwixt her and her father, and poor 
Cibber must have been additionally 
annoyed by the disclosure in this 
“‘ Narrative ’’ of her melodramatic 
but vain attempts to be recon- 
ciled to him, and by her nagging 


Mr. Stephen 
McKenna. 
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reproachfulness when she returns to the subject, 
toward the close, and says in large type: ‘‘ I wish 
the example of the great Creator, who never yet 
forsook me, had prevailed on the Mind of him who, 
by Divine Ordination, was the Author of my Being” ; 
adding that 
she is sorry 
he should deny 
her the Blessing 
and Pardon 
“which from a 
Superior Power he 
will one Day find 
necessary himself 
to implore: And”’ 
(again in large 
type) ‘“‘ I hope his 
Prayer will be 
answered, and 
that Heaven will 
not be Deaf to 
him, as he has 
been to me.”” She 
writes erratically 
and tumult- 
uously, as an 
excited woman 
talks, and reveals 
herself equally in 
what she says 
and in her manner 
of saying it. 


I am_ poorer, 
these last few 
weeks, by the loss 
of two friends— 
Mrs. Grace Rhys 
and Mr. Albert 
Kinross. Mrs. 
Rhys, wife of Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, the 
distinguished poet 
and critic, and editor of ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,’ 
was a charming essayist and a novelist of very 
considerable gifts—I have the pleasantest recol- 
lections of two of her books in particular, ‘‘ The 
Wooing of Sheila’ and ‘‘ Eleanor in the Loft.” 

Mr. Albert Kinross was for many years a brilliant 
and active journalist, but in 1907 turned his back 
on daily journalism and devoted himself to the 
writing of fiction. He joined the army as soon as 
war began and served in France, Salonika, Egypt 
and Palestine, retiring with the rank of captain. 
For long past now he had lived on a farm in the 
country, and one saw him only at long intervals 
when he came on short visits to London. He put 
a good deal of personal experience into “ The 
Torch,” one of the truest and best novels of 


journalistic life that I have read, and much of his 
religious faith and philosophy into “‘ God and Tony 
Hewitt.” Having no skill in self-advertisement, 
he was another of those novelists whose recognition 
falls short of their deserts. He told me once that 
he was chiefly 
dependent on his 
short stories; he 
wrote these, as he 
wrote his novels, 
with a sense of 
style and a deli- 
cate artistry, and 
they were even 
successful 
with the Ameri- 
can than with the 
English maga- 
zines. An excel- 
lent selection of 
his stories is in 
his latest book, 
“* Armistice Day,” 
which was re- 
cently published 
by Messrs. 
Newnes. 
BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON 

RECENT BOOKS. 

In JACQUELINE 
ON HER OWN, by 
Richard Starr 
(7s. 6d.; Herbert 
Jenkins), when 
pretty Jacqueline 
Grey, a model at 
Byrams’ West End 
dressmaking estab- 
lishment, was left 
five hundred and 
thirty pounds, 
like Diana of 
Dobson’s, she decided not to be thrifty but to have the 
really grand time with it, and live on the memory. Mr. 
Starr has written a charmingly amusing story round her 
adventures, making her just the sort of gay, humorous, 
wistful, tender-hearted heroine Mary Pickford repro- 
duces on the screen. The book has all the light 
comedy and pleasant sentimentality of a Mary Pickford 
film, 


There is a more finished touch about THREE (7s. 6d. ; 
Hurst & Blackett) than about either of Miss Pamela 
Frankau’s previous novels. She has competence and 
economy in telling a story, a sense of character that reveals 
itself in brief, vivid descriptions, and the power of con- 
veying atmosphere. It is all the more pity that she 
wastes her talents on unsavoury subjects and people whose 
outlook on life renders them not merely contemptible, but 
somewhat uninteresting. 


Mr. Albert Kinross. 
From a drawing by Frank E., Slater. 
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THE BARNARD LETTERS (1778-1824), edited by Anthony 
Powell (21s.; Duckworth), will appeal less to the general 
public than to that small class of readers which like letters 
qua letters, or to that larger class which, being well 
acquainted with the existing store of published eighteenth 
century papers, is attracted to any new collection by the 
hope of finding stray treasure here and there. To this less 
exigent class the ‘“‘ Barnard Letters ’’ may be confidently 
recommended. The central figure in them is General 
Sir Andrew Barnard, G.C.B., a distinguished military 
officer in the Peninsular War who was Commandant of the 
British Division in occupation of Paris after Waterloo, 
and played a leading part in the formation of the 95th 
Regiment or Rifle Brigade. The bulk of the letters begin 
in 1793, the year in which Sir Andrew entered the Army ; 
and they continue without interruption for thirty years, 
some written by him from the West Indies, Holland, Sicily, 
Canada and Spain—his foreign service being particularly 
varied—others addressed to him by fellow subalterns and 
relations and, at a later period of his career, by well known 
persons such as Sir John Moore, George IV and the Duke of 
Kent. 

THE MONEY GAME, by Norman Angell (12s. 6d.; 
Dent), is a highly original and interesting work. It serves 
a double purpose in that within its covers it contains a 
game with all the necessary apparatus and instructions, 
and also deals at considerable length with two subjects 
of paramount importance: money and education. The 
game can be played and much enjoyed just for the sake of 
the game itself, by children and adults of ordinary intelli- 
gence, the number of players being from five to ten persons. 
But it has much greater possibilities than mere entertain- 
ment. The reading matter attempts, by means of the 
story of a very ingenuous sailor who was shipwrecked on 
an island far removed from civilisation, to show what 
money is, ‘‘ how it works,’ in terms much simpler than 
those usually adopted by writers on economics, and more 
likely to be understood by the average individual. Mr. 
Angell believes that the fundamental mechanism of money 
and banking can be taught, as chess can be, by the game 
itself, and considers that ‘‘ The Money Game’”’ will achieve 
the purpose. 

It is somewhat difficult to class EARTHQUAKE, 
by Henry Walsworth Kinney (7s. 6d.; Nash & Grayson). 
It comes in the guise of a novel, but lacks several of the 
usual characteristics of a work in that genre. It has little 
plot, the characters are shadowy, and the story is con- 
cerned chiefly with a vivid but journalistic account of the 
earthquake which some few years ago devastated parts 
of Japan and destroyed several of its largest cities. This 
is not to say that the book lacks interest; but it is that 
of a record of certain news items, and of the circumstances 


arising in connection with these rather than the interest 
of a sustained story. The descriptions of life in the earth- 
quake area are good, and the whole thing entertaining. 

The establishment of a monarchy in Matvia, one of the 
new republics on the borders of Russia, with the little 
Princess Nastasia on the throne, was the object of the 
faction with whom General Whetherby found himself 
allied immediately on his arrival in London after fifteen 
years abroad. THE CATSPAWS, by Collin Brooks (7s. 6d. ; 
Hutchinson), is a most apt title for the thrilling intrigue, 
hairbreadth escapes, plots and counter-plots, well coloured 
with romance, which crowd the pages. 

A reading of Mr. Alexander Wicksteed’s LIFE UNDER 
THE SOVIETS (6s.; John Lane) confirms one in a belief 
that it is too soon yet to pass judgment on Bolshevist 
Russia; that remembering the dreadful tyrannies of its 
earlier form of government, the ignorance and apathy into 
which, under that government, the vast majority of its 
people had lapsed, it is best to follow the wise example 
of the Quakers and the Baptist Union, and show a little 
tolerant sympathy with them in an attempt to cope with 
very great difficulties. For nearly ten years Mr. Wick- 
steed has lived as an ordinary citizen in Moscow, for the 
last five as teacher of English in a Moscow college. He 
pictures the daily life of the city, and you find it in the 
main neither better nor worse than life in most of our 
own cities. The Soviet system seems as faulty as every 
other system, but it is still in an experimental stage, and 
the growing enthusiasm of the Russian people for educa- 
tion is a hopeful sign. Mrs. Sidney Webb supplies a 
critical introduction to the book. 

Mr. William H. Wickwar’s history of THE STRUGGLE 
FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS (16s.; Allen & 
Unwin) in the early years of last century is an ably and 
interestingly written and a well documented chronicle 
of the pugnacious revolt against authority that has made 
it possible for journalists and authors nowadays to criticise 
our public men and principles of government without 
danger of being heavily fined or thrown into prison for 
uttering seditious libels, as Leigh Hunt was for saying 
the Prince Regent was “‘ a fat Adonis of forty.’”” The rebels 
were mostly obscure booksellers—Hone, Francis Place, 
Richard Carlisle, and none was more persistent than Car- 
lisle, the site of whose shop in Fleet Street would, if authors 
and journalists were properly grateful, bear a commemora- 
tive tablet. He was not a particularly attractive person, 
but he sacrificed himself, and drew his wife and sister, 
who did not share his views, into sacrificing themselves 
for the good cause, while he was in prison, and he triumphed, 
in spite of all the efforts of powerful and unscrupulous 
societies that were devoted to the suppression of the liberty 
of the press. It is a great story of a great struggle. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


CONSTANCE HOLME.* 


- HE irony of Mary Webb’s belated ‘ best seller- 
ship ’ depressed me utterly. . . .” 

Many authors must be sharing the melancholy thus 

expressed in a letter from Constance Holme; but it would 


* “Crump Folk Going Home,” ‘“ The Lonely Plough,” ‘‘ The 
Old Road From Spain,” ‘‘ The Trumpet in the Dust,” ‘‘ The 
Splendid Fairing,” ‘‘ Beautiful End,” ‘‘The Things Which 
Belong.” (All published by Mills & Boon.) 


be well to remember that in the case of Mary Webb this 
posthumous appreciation was not a spontaneous awaken- 
ing of the public mind to the merits of her work. Rather 
was the world aroused from sleepy indifference by a 
dazzling assault on its eyes. The splendid vision sprang 
upon it from all sides, painted in a few simple words at 
a banquet, blazoned forthwith in every newspaper. 
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It is common knowledge that serious writers largely 
find their reward in their art alone. Without reverting 
to time-honoured examples, it would be easy to name in 
our own day novelists whose books are acceptable only 
to the discerning few ; some who never reach the wider 
public, others to whom success comes freakishly after 
years of labour. 

Constance Holme is of the sensitive order which 
blames itself for a failure that is more or less the 
common lot. ‘ Whatever 
praise the critics and literary 
friends may give,” she stated 
recently, ‘‘one cannot help 
feeling that perhaps, after all, 
one’s work has something 
seriously wrong with it when 
those books do not sell... . 
When I won the Femina prize 
it gave me new hope for a 
while, but the] great thing 
every author desires is to see 
sales increase.” 

But it is questionable how 
far commercial success may 
be taken as a test of worth, or 
whether commercial failure 
should weigh on the spirit of a 
writer possessing the creative 
power and sincerity of 
Constance Holme. Perhaps 
her life in Westmorland, remote 
from the world of business, has 
in this matter undermined her 
sense of proportion and know- 
ledge of popular taste. Her 
tales are for the most part 
genre pictures, tragedies 
subtly framed in quietude, 
told with growing assurance 
and a total disregard for the appetite of the average 
reader who would season cabbage with vinegar. 

The earlier novels show certain crudities, sternly 
banished from the later ; and it is interesting to follow 
the development of an art that ruthlessly ignores all 
considerations but the accomplishment of its ideals. 
With admirable courage, forthright drama, intrigues 
and prophecies are abandoned for portraiture as telling 
in its furnishings of minds and cottages, as faithful and 
patient as that of a Dutch old master. 

“Crump Folk Going Home”’ is marred by the in- 
equalities to be found in most first novels. Here, dis- 
cursiveness, occasional circumlocutions, oddly facetious 
in effect, and the well-worn device of a family curse, 
aptly fulfilled, are the blemishes on a work of singular 
distinction. A local saying about homing rooks in- 
spired the title. The old people of a Westmorland 
workhouse, watching the birds return, cry: “Ah, 
Dallam Tower folk going home.” 

The book begins well. ‘A flight of rooks came over 
the park on the fling of the wind, swept against the 
windows, sank, rose again and was gone ; and the heir 
wondered, watching them as they swung towards the 
woods whether they carried the black soul of Slinkin’ 
Lyndesay with them.” 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


From the simple and impressive opening chapter we 
are straightway plunged into bracketed colloquialisms 
such as “ (Mackintosh’s forbears having washed for 
Crump, she was naturally in a position to speak 
familiarly)—Mackintosh is not the lady’s name; like 
the rest of the gossiping company, she is designated by 
her garment or some physical characteristic. Save for 
these lesions, the writing is on a high level. Certain 
episodes, notably the sheepdog trials, stand out with 
such strength and _ beauty 
that the book triumphantly 
bestrides its faults. 

“The Lonely Plough” 
suffers in some ways through 
its wealth of matter. The 
several themes are _ in- 
sufficiently allied; and here 
again we have prophecy: 
the vision of an American 
clairvoyant. The coming 
disaster, so firmly heralded 
that its arrival is almost a 
relief, has unlooked-for grace 
in its desolate fulfilment. 
A staunch old couple, doomed 
through their obstinate 
fidelity, and the unconvinc- 
ing prevision of the Yankee 
“ lie-slinger,” are drowned, in 
strict accordance with the 
forecast. ‘“‘ There’s the gosh- 
dangdest trouble you ever 
struck coming for you out of the 
west. .. . There’s a woman 
over there ...a woman 
scared clean out of crea- 
tion. . . .”’. But the woman, 


Mrs. Constance Holme. Mrs. Whinnerah, loyally ignores 


her forebodings, and perishes 
in the rising tide that sweeps about her little cottage, 
dying with her aged husband at the height of their love. 
That moment compensates the reader for a somewhat 
meaningless tragedy. 

““ The Old Road from Spain,” based on a legend, plays 
yet another tune on the same string: a family curse, 
shadowed lives, ultimate tragedy. In the hands of a 
lesser artist, prophecies and curses, with their inevitable 
fulfilment, would merely be tedious. But it is a joy to 
meet the charming personalities of Miss Holme’s crea- 
tion ; to learn their delicate thoughts. “‘ Perhaps you 
are walking in our country of the mind,” says one, 
incidentally revealing the mind of the author, which is 
further revealed in the narrative by the sentence— 
““ between the three of them ran the daisy-linked chains 
of simple days, kindly thought, clean action and good 
hope.” The story is gripping and powerful. A few 
more such tales, easy to read, dramatic, of unfailing 
interest to those who like the supernatural, combined 
with excellent characterisation, and Constance Holme 
would have had her public. ~- 

In those days she wréte for the sheer joy of writ- 
ing. “I wrote simply “because I had a story to tell 
and enjoyed telling it.” ~-But a study of Greek drama 
woke her artistie®onscience. The joy departed, writing 
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became a heavy labour, as it is, and must be, to all who 
care for language and form. The gain, however, 
immeasurably outweighs the loss. 

The next four books resemble each other in style 
and construction: a life-story, told in a single day, 
suspense, simplicity, frustration, spiritual tritimph— 
these broadly speaking are the key-stones. 

“The Trumpet in the Dust,” the first fruit of this 
added dignity of effort, tells of an old charwoman, 
longing for rest in her chosen spot, an alms-house “ that 
faced alike the humanity of the road and the miracle of 
of the sea.” It is her due, and, all through the day of 
her suspense, we are taken up and down the scaffolding 
of her hopes and fears, her material loss, her spiritual 
gain. Here, nothing is left to chance, or to the super- 
natural, nothing unexplained that lies in the power of 
its author to explain, yet we are left with the root of a 
problem that few can solve—the value of suffering ; 
left with the eternal question begotten of the Via 
Dolorosa. Is there no other way? It is the perception 
of the mingled cruelty and beauty of life, justly pro- 
portioned, that is the making of these books. 

“ The Splendid Fairing ” is built on hate. From that 
stark foundation rises a monument of which every course 
is laid with a sure hand, pitiful but unsparing. Again 
the tragedy deals with homely folk. The petty spite of 
one woman kindles a spark of hatred in the heart of 
another and steadily fans it to consuming flame. The 
reader is swept along, sure of tragedy, yet left appalled 
by its unexpected shape of horror. Full of subtle 
implications, though the language is of the simplest, it 
ends thus: “ Nay, it’s over now,” she finished, falling 
back against the wall. “Gang out and seek our 
fairing, master—mine and thine! ” 

Even more subtle, more exquisitely told, is “‘ Beautiful 
End,” which is perhaps the finest of these Westmorland 
novels. In a marshland farm by “the sea, a couple 
await the return, after many years, of their dreaming 
old father, whose brain and fiddle are steeped in the 
magic of imagination. ... The house is ready; the 
least of its furnishing faithfully depicted ; the furnish- 
ings of the mind, also. . . 

To compare the splendid pageantry of ‘‘ Jew Siiss” 
with a Dutch interior may seem far-fetched, yet the 
height of the one is also the height of the other: the 
consummation of a spirit that has learned to conquer 


and withdraw from its physical circumstances, however 
agonising. The tortured Jew in his cell, the poor old 
man in his mean lodging, each has learned through per- 
secution the way of escape. That the one had earned 
his ignoble end, the other deserved of life a sweet 
reward, makes small difference to their sublime achieve- 
ment. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast . . . nothing but well and fair.” 


With that quotation to console us, we are left with 
the old musician rejecting the ease and comfort that 
might destroy his hard-won “ home of vision,” journey- 
ing back to his enemy. For the pair who have planned 
his welcome and sanctuary, one’s sympathy must com- 
bine with the reluctant admission that justice has been 
done. Their offering, in a sense their atonement, comes 
late. It is to the ne’er-do-weel son who has sheltered 
and helped his father to the best of his poor ability, 
above all to the ne’er-do-weel who understands him, 
the dreamer returns. Alas! he returns also to the 
odious wife of his son, the woman who loves to worry 
him as a dog worries a bone. 

“ The Things Which Belong ” which appeared in 1925, 
is Constance Holme’s latest work published ; but it is 
reassuring to know that there are four unfinished MSS. 
abandoned only through a lack of self-confidence on the 
part of their author. ‘The Things Which Belong,” 
like its three predecessors, is still obtainable. This 
minute study of habit and temperaments, of reactions, 
acutely interpreted, is somewhat overburdened with 
pronouns, particularly in the opening. But one reads 
with growing delight at the justice of its conclusions. 
Again compensation follows apparent frustration. 

If it be permissible to warn a writer possessed of such 
force and workmanship, I would urge that it is possible 
to sacrifice too much to the unities. Greek tragedy, 
even at its height, has its limitations, and the seeker 
who loves literature has little need of them. Were we 
not faced with the same difficulties, it would seem 
presumptuous for one novelist to criticise, however 
humbly, the work of another. But we are both trudg- 
ing a road that winds “ uphill all the way”; both, I 
like to think, ‘‘ walking in the same country of the 
mind.” Let that be my justification. 

C. A. NICHOLSON. 


The Bookshelf. 


BIOGRAPHY THROUGH THE AGES.* 


““ What a piece of work isa man! How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals! ”’ é 

So mused Hamlet, and it seems peculiarly fitting to us 
to-day that these words should issue from the lips of one 
in whom life had turned sour, to whom “ this goodly frame, 
the earth ’’ seemed no other thing ‘‘ than a foul and pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours.’’ For it is only since man 
has withdrawn in distressful self-consciousness from the 
natural world in which he has his origin, that he has 
become acutely sensitive at once to the wonder and the 


* “ Great Short Biographies of the World.” Collected by 
Banelt H. Clark. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) — 


painful paradox of his humanity. Socrates indeed could 
say that the fields taught him nothing, that he could learn 
only from men in cities. But for him the gulf had not yet 
opened between the human and the sub-human, the city 
and its natural setting. The modern malady which for 
nearly two centuries has dictated in so many forms that 
desire to get back to nature was still unknown. Men’s 
roots in the primitive were still set deep enough to allow of 
a revolt against nature in the interests of civilization instead 
of a revolt against civilization in an attempt to recover an 
instinctive virtue. The disease of egotism, in short, was 
as yet hardly known. Man still felt himself as part of a 
whole. The self had not yet denied the very foundations 
ofits being. It could still seek salvation in self-knowledge, 
because it was capable of self-forgetfulness. To-day the 
position is reversed. 

Such thoughts may seem hardly relevant to the subject 
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of biography and to Mr. Clark’s excellent collection of short 
biographies from the time of Socrates to that of Whistler. 
Yet the very remarkable interest to-day in biography no 
less than the difference in character between modern and 
ancient biography attests their relevance. Mr. Clark him- 
self finds it ‘‘ a thing more wonderful than all the miracles 
ever imagined by the makers of religions . . . that from 
the ranks of humanity there can emerge a Socrates, a Cato, 
a Jesus; a More, a Newton, a Mozart,’’ and he conceives 
a time when “ our desire for an immortality of the soul 
shall be dedicated to the belief that the great wonder of 
creation is man.’”’ And the discovery of the divine in the 
human is indeed the logical sequel to the romantic dis- 
covery of the supernatural in the natural. It is the con- 
summation of man’s egotism, and it may ultimately prove 
his redemption. Certainly what General Smuts has named 
the science of personology should play an increasing part 
in providing that knowledge of human nature, of its vexed 
problems of internal adjustment and its divine potentiali- 
ties, which is essential to a true and rich realisation of 
personality. And how much more intimate man’s know- 
ledge of himself has become, and more penetrating his 
curiosity, is at once evident if we compare an ancient 
biography, Diogenes Laertius’s Life of Socrates, for 
example, or Plutarch’s ‘“‘ Alexander the Great,’’ with such 
modern studies as Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Maurice de Guérin’”’ 
or M. Rolland’s ‘“‘ Hector Berlioz.’’ We do not of course 
say that the modern biography is a better work of art or 
necessarily truer than the ancient. The weakness of the 
one is subjective bias, of the other objective limitation. 
The one tempts to impressionism, the other invites an 
external view. At the same time an effort of personal 
penetration is essential to all biography, whether classical 
or romantic. Mr. Clark confesses that the sort of bio- 
graphy which he sought was “ written with passion, 
affection, imagination, understanding, yet without bias or 
personal prejudice.”’ 

Inevitably he failed to find it. For the ideal biography, 
like any other ideal work of art, demands a perfect imagin- 
ative relation of the subject to the object. And the best 
of us can only see through a glass darkly. Yet although 
Mr. Clark is right in claiming that the purely scientific 
method applied to biography does not give us a necessarily 
truer picture of a man than the personal and prejudiced 
account, science, as the instrument of imagination, as 
Stendhal was perhaps the first to show, may at once deepen 
and verify our knowledge of unique personalities, and 
through them of ourselves. And in this volume we have 
a wealth of human material, focused in varying degrees 
of sensitiveness, upon which to work—great men of action 
and of thought, the saint, the poet, the philosopher, the 
king and the statesman. Here we have proof of man’s 
conviction that he has power to know and to be and to 
master all: things, a conviction which has fostered the 
pride of a Napoleon and the humility of a St. Francis, the 
wit of a Moliére and the ecstasy of a Shelley. To ‘‘ know 
myself a Man’”’ was for John Davies, as for most of us 
to-day, a ‘‘ proud and yet a wretched thing.’’ But bio- 
graphy, so far as it fosters human understanding, may do 
much to purify our pride and temper our wretchedness. 


HuaGu I’A. FausseEt. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH I.* 


Single-minded devotion to duty must be counted a 
virtue in any man, and in none more so than in one called 
upon by fate to rule over millions of his fellow men. 
When to this devotion to duty there is added a lifelong 
and self-sacrificing pursuit of an ideal, then the man in 
question does indeed stand out from among his fellows as 
one distinguished by some rare moral quality. Such a 
man was Francis Joseph I, Emperor of Austria and Apos- 
tolic King of Hungary, who for nearly seventy years sought 

* “Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria.’’ By Joseph Red- 
lich. 21s. (Macmillan.)—‘' The Emperor Francis Joseph: An 


Intimate Study.’”’ By his valet de chambre, Eugen Ketterl. 
Translated by M. Ostheide. 18s, (Skeffington.) 


to impose his conception of sovereignty upon the numerous 
and warring nationalities living within the wide-flung 
frontiers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Of the nature 
of that conception of sovereignty, and of its influence upon 
the internal and foreign policy of the Empire, Professor 
Redlich has much to say in his learned and interesting 
biography of Francis Joseph. It is in the main the record 
of a tragic life—tragic because of its very inevitability 
rather than because of the many domestic and national 
misfortunes with which it was filled. For decades before 
he died, in the midst of a carnage which his own hand 
had helped to inflict upon the world, the lonely figure of 
the ageing Emperor had become firmly fixed in the popular 
mind as an object of pity and admiration. Men were 
inspired with pity for this old, widowered, sonless monarch 
who laboured unceasingly at his heavy task of government, 
and with admiration for the brave, uncomplaining way 
in which he sustained the many buffets inflicted upon him 
by a cruel fate. Yet in truth the real tragedy of Francis 
Joseph was of a deeper and more fundamental nature than 
was apparent to contemporary observers. 

The tragedy of Francis Joseph was that of a man at war 
with the age into which he has been born. Such men are 
commonly artists and poets, visionaries and dreamers, 
whose spirits are fretted by the restrictions fixed upon 
them by conventions that to their way of thinking are 
already outworn; their spirits, like Metternich’s, wrestle 
with the future. But Francis Joseph was most certainly 
neither a poet nor a dreamer, and his spirit wrestled not 
with the future but with the day in which he lived; 
wrestled with it each successive day of his long life because 
in spirit he belonged to a past age. As Professor Redlich 
truly observes, the description of himself which Francis 
Joseph gave to Theodore Roosevelt could hardly be 
bettered: ‘‘ You see in me the last European monarch 
of the old school.’’ His punctiliousness, courtesy, innate 
sense of dignity; his cold aloofness, reticence and sim- 
plicity of living—all these, and many other characteristics, 
marked him out as a monarch of the eighteenth century 
school. His conception of his imperial office was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the age of Louis XIV, Frederick 
the Great, and his own great ancestress, Maria Theresa. 
His inevitable destiny,” writes Professor Redlich, ‘‘ arose 
out of the fact that, steeped by temperament, education 
and inherited surroundings in the monarchical conscious- 
ness of the preceding period, he saw the maintenance of the 
realm he had inherited and of its historic power as his 
single mission upon earth, and subordinated everything to 
that vision and the sense of duty that, for him, flowed 
out of it. Thus for Francis Joseph the maintenance of 
his imperial power constituted the Tables of the Law of 
his life.” 

In attempting to form a judgment upon a man’s life, 
his intentions and ideals no less than his actions must be 
taken into account. A life that to outward appearances 
seems a failure may in truth be rich in inward achievement. 
The measure of a man is what he attempts to achieve 
rather than what he ultimately succeeds in accomplishing ; 
his deeds must be estimated in accordance with the standard 
of his ideals. If this method of judgment be applied to 
Francis Joseph, it will be found that he came nearer than 
many men to the realisation of his ideal. On ascend- 
ing the throne amidst the revolutionary storms of 1848, 
the young Emperor set himself the task of preserving the 
territorial integrity of his ancestral lands. As he lay 
dying in Schénbrunn on a November evening in 1916, 
the eighty-six-year-old monarch could congratulate himself 
upon having accomplished what he had set out to do. 
That the empire crumbled into the dust within two years 
of his death does not detract from the value of Francis 
Joseph’s achievements ; it is on the contrary a testimony 
to it. As long as he lived, the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
continued to exist; his death sounded the death-knell of 
the Empire. 

Beneath the imperial purple lies concealed the man. 
‘‘T have seen three kings naked,’’ Bismarck said brutally, 
‘‘and not one of them looked handsome.’ Of Francis 
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Joseph the Man as distinct from Francis Joseph the 
Emperor-King, Professor Redlich’s biography tells us less 
than we would like to know. A pardonable omission in a 
work from the pen of a master of Austrian political and 
constitutional history who himself—once a Minister for 
Finance in the Austrian Cabinet—only knew Francis 
Joseph as Emperor. Yet the picture Professor Redlich 
draws of Francis Joseph in private life charms by virtue 
of its very simplicity. Hating the “ Berlinerish ’’ ostenta- 
tion of his contemporary, Emperor William II, never 
happier than when living the life of a Grand Seigneur at 
Ischl, Francis Joseph ‘‘ was the embodiment of the perfect 
gentleman on the throne of the last imperial German 
dynasty.” 

No man is a hero to his valet, yet Francis Joseph seems 
to have been in this case the exception that proves the rule. 
Herr Ketterl served the Emperor in this capacity from 
1894 until the Emperor’s death, and his account sub- 
stantiates Professor Redlich’s portrait in every detail. 
Unlike other books of a similar kind, Herr Ketterl’s chatty, 
at times naive, recollections avoid the recital of the grosser 
forms of gossip that circulate all too readily in the servants’ 
hall of a palace. Interspersed with his account of his 
imperial master’s habits of life and personality are pleasant 
little tales that serve to illustrate the idiosyncrasies of the 
Emperor’s immediate entourage, and thereby to throw a 
light upon Francis Joseph himself in his personal relations 
with the aristocrats and generals by whom he was sur- 
rounded. That Herr Ketterl’s memory is sometimes at 
fault, however, is shown by his statement (page 202) with 
reference to the German Emperor's attendance at the 
Austrian manoeuvres in 1899 (?) and the Emperor’s sharp 
criticism of the Austrian infantry under Crown Prince 
Rudolph’s command ; for Rudolph died by his own hand 
on January 30th, 1889. This and certain other instances 
go to prove that Herr Ketterl’s narrative must be used 
with caution by future students of the Emperor’s life. 


Ian F. D. Morrow. 


DANTE’S LATEST TRANSLATOR.* 


It is quite true that, as Mr. Fowler Wright says, while 
Dante is regarded by most people as “‘ the greatest epic 
poet of the Christian era in Western Europe,” there is, 
for the large majority of Englishmen who give lip-service 
at least to that view, but cannot read medieval Italian, 
no adequate means of testing its validity. The ‘‘ Comedy ” 
has been translated often enough, but never by a translator 
of genius; and in speaking of the “ tepid competence ”’ of 
Cary, who is still probably more often read than any of 
his successors, Mr. Fowler Wright has found an apt phrase. 
To attempt once more a task which has been proved so 
difficult, if not altogether impossible of accomplishment, 
was a bold venture. The question is whether it has been 
justified by results. 

On the whole I think that to a large extent it has. Mr. 
Fowler Wright, who explains his methods and intentions 
in a preface which recalls Rossetti’s famous preface to 
the ‘‘ Early Italian Poets,’’ has been bold but rationally 
bold. He has allowed himself far wider departures from 
the exact letter of his text than have his predecessors, 
and has tried to find equivalents for its beauties which shall 
be natural to the idiom of his own tongue rather than 
to reproduce them in their original form but in an alien 
medium. In other words, he has tried to rewrite the 
“Inferno ’’ as Dante would have written it had he thought 
in English. 

His choice of metre is interesting. Eschewing both 
the terza rima of the original and the blank verse which 
has usually been considered its only alternative, he has 
made use of rhymed decasyllables but with the rhymes of 
irregular incidence. This allows him greater freedom than 
terza rima would have done, and at the same time enables 

* “The Inferno.’”’” From the “ Divine Comedy” of Dante 


Alighieri. Translated by S. Fowler Wright. 10s. 6d. (Fowler 
Wright.) 


him to avoid the dullness of tone and the looseness of 
texture to which blank verse, except in the hands of the 
masters, is so fatally prone. 

He has employed his chosen measure, which of course 
is an unusual one not in itself but in its particular use, with 
very considerable success. He has a good ear, and his 
rhymes always seem to fall in their right places. His 
language is rarely strained, but on the other hand is often 
very happy. Some of Dante’s solemn grandeur may have 
been lost, but his vigour—which is conspicuously lacking 
in the “‘ tepid competence ’’ of earlier versions—has been 
preserved. And that is much. 

The quality of Mr. Fowler Wright’s work may best 
be shown by quotation, for which I select two famous 
passages—the inscription over the gate of Hell, and part 
of Francesca’s speech : 


“The gateway to the city of Doom. Through me 
The entrance to the Everlasting Pain. 
The Gateway of the Lost. The Eternal Three 
Justice impelled to build me. Here ye see 
Wisdom Supreme at Work, and Primal Power, 
And Love Supernal in their dawnless day. 
Ere from their thought creation rose in flower, 
Eternal first were all things fixed as they. 
Of Increate Power infinite formed am I 
That deathless as themselves I do not die. 
Justice divine has weighed: the doom is clear. 
All hope renounce, ye lost, who enter here.” 


One day, and for delight in idleness— 
Alone were we, without suspicion— 

We read together, and chanced the page to turn 
Where Galahad tells the tale of Lancelot, 

‘How love constrained him. Oft our meeting eyes 
Confessed the theme, and conscious cheeks were hot, 
lteading, but only when that instant came 
Where the surrendering lips were kissed, no less 
Desire beat in us, and whom, for all this pain, 
No hell shall sever (so great at least our gain), 
Trembling, he kissed my mouth, and all forgot, 
We read no more.” 


A SUPERB TALE TELLER®* 


Mr. Coppard’s tales made their first appearance shortly 
after the War. They obtained a hearing, shyly, almost 
furtively, in progressive periodicals with a very limited 
circulation. They were not proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. A few discerning ones smiled, added the precious 
copies to their collections, and passed the good news on 
to others. Here was a man doing something new; here 
was a man who could give significance to an art that in 
England anyway was a kind of Cinderella among her 
sisters; here was a man for whom words still had some- 
thing of the dew of the morning upon them. But the tales 
were not, by any stretch of the word, popular. Even 
Mr. Coppard’s first book of collected stories appeared 
under the imprint of a private press. 

All this is now changed. Within a few days of the 
appearance of this, his newest book, we were informed that 
it had run into a second printing. And collectors point 
with pride to their first editions of him. The change is not 
in Mr. Coppard; it is in the reading public. Men and 
women who, when Mr. Coppard was first writing, never 
dreamed of reading a short story that was not of the maga- 
zine type (something that tripped its meaningless way to 
a surprising dénouement—something to read on a railway 
journey and then throw away), are now reading this new 
kind of story with interest, if not yet with avidity. And 
the slow but positive increase in the demand has created 
in return a slow but positive increase in the supply. Where 
one collection of short stories was printed (and proclaimed 
a ‘‘ drug on the market ’’ at that), half a dozen or more 
are printed now. And all are the work of authors who have 
chosen this particular medium as carefully, as purposely as 
a poet chooses his. Indeed something of the poet is in 
every one of the best short story writers of to-day— 
A. E. Coppard, T. F. Powys, Liam O’Flaherty, H. A. 


* “ Silver Circus.”” By A. E. Coppard. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 
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Manhood and Sherwood Anderson (to mention only a 
few). 

In no small measure Mr. Coppard is responsible in 
England both for this increased demand and for this 
increased supply. He has not only made a hearing for 
himself, he has made a hearing for others. “ Silver 
Circus ’’ is his sixth book of tales, and it is interesting to 
note with what fixity of purpose and sureness of inspiration 
he has followed the track he laid down in his first book, 
“Adam and Eve and Pinch Me.’’ The same fantasy is 
here, the same bold insight 
into peasant character, the 
same genius for so enlarg- 
ing a simple theme that 
its cadences pass from 
particular to general, from 
local to universal. If one 
thing has changed—no, not 
changed, but grown—more 
than another, it is his 
amazing understanding of 
peasant character. The 
height of that understand- 
ing was reached in the title 
story of ‘“ The Field of 
Mustard’”’; and there is 
nothing in the present 
volume to surpass it—if 
indeed it can be surpassed. 
The other most noticeable 
development has been Mr. 
Coppard’s progress from a 
tendency too frequently to 
indulge the purple patch, 
to a style that, for 
simplicity and directness 
and ease and sureness of 
attack, is like impossibly 
good conversation. As for 
his humour, it grows each 
year more delicious, more 
penetrating, more sly. 

If the title tale was the 
best in his last volume, ‘‘ A 
Looking-Glass for Saint 
Luke”’ is probably the best 
in this present volume. 
Mr. Coppard’s mastery over 
the poetry of the vernacular is shown in his ‘‘ Darby 
Dallow Tells His Tale.’”’ In That Fellow Tolstoy ’’ he 
pushes artifice as far as artifice should go—and no jot 
farther. Inventive fantasy and pathetic realism are nicely 
mixed in ‘‘ The Martyrdom of Solomon.” And “ Fine 
Feathers ’’—but this remarkable tale has already been 
highly praised in these pages. With ‘‘ The Field of 
Mustard,” ‘“‘ The Higgter ’’ and ‘‘ A Looking-Glass for Saint 
Luke,”’ it can be numbered among the superlative of 
Mr. Coppard’s work; and that at once places it among 
the “‘ great short stories ’’ of modern English literature. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


BLAKE.* 


Mr. Thomas Wright is well known for his literary 
enthusiasms, for but few biographers have extended their 
enthusiasm to the foundation of Societies whose sole aim 
is to honour the subjects of the biographies and keep 
their memory green. Mr. Wright has accomplished this 
difficult consummation in three notable instances. It is 
entirely owing to him that John Payne is held in remem- 
brance and that poet’s often exquisite work made accessible 

¢to present-day readers, for Payne was, in the main, un- 
perceived or ignored by the leading critics of his day. 


* “ The Life of William Blake.” By Thomas Wright. With 


135 illustrations. , In 2 vols. {£212s. (Olney, Bucks: Thomas 
Wright.) 


Portrait in ivory, paiated from life by John Linnell. 


The Cowper House and Museum at Olney is one of the 
best examples of a commemorative literary shrine. And 
now Mr. Wright has crowned his labours for the Blake 
Society with an exhaustive study of the Seer who was both 
Poet and Painter. 

The subject of Blake, of course, is a well-explored temple 
of jewelled mystery, and there have been many previous 
biographers and commentators, some of them famous 
men; but there is room for Mr. Wright’s interpretation, 
which is more a volume of suggestive commentary for the 
already informed Blake 
student than a “‘ popular ” 
biography. I have only 
one personal point to 
advance, and that is I wish 
Mr. Wright had told the 
story of Blake’s life as a 
plain narrative in one of 
his volumes, and devoted 
the other entirely to his 
explanations of Blake’s 
symbolical system, his 
visions and all that the 
Zoas and the rest of his 
mental mythology adum- 
brate. As it is, he has 
combined the two motifs, 
with the result that the 
biographical thread is at 
times rather difficult to 
pick up again after several 
pages of exposition of 
Blake’s grandiose imagin- 
ings. It may be an her- 
etical charge against me, 
but personally I am more 
interested in the story of 
Blake’s life and the condi- 
tions which produced his 
exquisite fancies in words 
and drawings, than in 
speculation concerning the 
ultimate meaning of his 
creations. In short, I am 
more interested in the man 
and his achievement, and 
less in his message. 

And what a remarkable 
life story this is of the half-mad genius and seer, 
son of a hosier, and himself a struggling engraver 
and artist who after some gleams of success died 
in poverty, but who through all and to the end saw the 
Vision Splendid. One who as a child walked with God 
and saw Him, and perceived a tree full of angels, ‘‘ whose 
wings spangled the boughs like stars.’’ One who as a 
young man could, in his lovely lines ‘‘ To the Evening Star,”’ 
forerun all the great exemplars of poetic wonder and 
romance—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, as yet 
silent or unborn : 


William Blake (1827). 


“Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver.” 

And then the period of fruition at Lambeth, followed 
by the entertaining three years at Felpham—entertaining, 
that is, to the readers of biography, for it was here that 
Blake lived in association with the eccentric dilettante, 
William Hayley, who when he emerged from his secluded 
castellated villa rode abroad on horseback holding aloft 
a huge open umbrella, in reprobation of which his steeds 
naturally threw him : 

“And Felpham Billy rode out every morn, 
Horseback with Death, over the fields of corn,” 
as Blake recorded. The same Hayley whose literary work 
was satirised by Byron: 
“‘ Whether he spin poor couplets into plays, 
Or damn the dead with purgatorial praise, 


His style in youth or age is still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame.” 
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At Felpham too Blake met Hayley’s curious female 
entourage, Miss Harriet Poole (whom Mr. Wright identifies 
with the ‘‘ Leutha” of Blake’s Milton), the Chetwynds 
from Ham, and the rest; and here he had that awkward 
fracas with a dragoon which resulted in his trial for utter- 
ing seditious words. He was acquitted, and returned to 
London for the last momentous twenty-three years of his 
life, the years of such vast achievement—“ Vala,”’ ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem ’’ and wondrous pictorial designs. 

Mr. Wright has made use of some new material in his 
book; the extracts from Hayley’s letters to Lady Hesketh 
are of particular value. One can see that his work has 
been a labour of love, and he states that he has devoted 
fifteen years to its composition. Such thoroughness of 
method and meticulous detail, combined with a wealth of 
illustrations and appendices, as this book presents, will, 
I trust, meet with the praise and reward it deserves. 
Speaking of one of Blake’s works the author observes : 
“‘ Blake was on fire when he wrote it, and when the writer 
is on fire, the reader burns.”” Such vital heat, passing 
from master to disciple, has animated Mr. Wright’s warm 
appreciation of Blake and vested it with sympathy and 
understanding. 

S. M. E tis. 


THE GREAT GALILEAN.* 


The late Robert Keable was for some years a well 
known priest and missionary ; he was an Anglo-Catholic 
and his sudden revulsion from orthodox Christianity did 
not mean any loss of interest in religion and religious 
problems. No one who has read his devotional writings, 
his books about the Africans among whom he worked, can 
help having feelings of gratitude and affection for him, 
or of approaching his book with a desire to be sympathetic, 
for it was written in a mood of dissatisfaction for that 
nature worship for which he abandoned Catholicism, and 
is an effort to restate Christianity for himself and for 
others. In his preface he asks those who have read his 
earlier religious works : 

“to believe that not less than heretofore I desire to write the 
truth and nothing but the truth; I give my whole heart and 


allegiance to the spiritual side of things, and I revere and love 
our common Master.” 


This is easy to believe. Keable never lacked an impul- 
Sive sincerity ; what he lacked was judgment, self-criticism 
and a willingness to believe that mental discomfort may, 
after all, be a necessary heritage for mankind. He lacked, 
that is, what most of us lack. In this book, however, he dis- 
plays more fully the qualities which are discernible in his 
other writings, but not quite so strongly. He is astonishingly 
unscholarly in his treatment of his sources; and he has a 
certain friendly arrogance in his attitude to Jesus Christ. 
The chapter called ‘‘ Christ and Knowledge ”’ is full of this 
patronage, which is only not as painful as Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
similar condescensions because Keable is more aware of 
the shock he may administer. Of the nature of that shock 
he was quite ignorant. We are shocked at the author’s 
curious confusion between knowledge and wisdom, and even 
more curious attribution to ‘‘science’’ of a _ positive 
knowledge which no modern, educated man of science 
would claim. Keable seems entirely ignorant of the 
more recent movements in science which have resulted in a 
sceptism so complete that some men are looking to philo- 
sophy and religion to restore the balance. 

In his treatment of the sources Keable follows that 
school of criticism which sees behind the synoptists a 
common source and dismisses the Fourth Gospel as un- 
historical. He is entitled to do this of course; but 
he should not quote incidents and sayings from St. John 
as evidence to buttress up his own theories of the character 
of the historical Jesus. Keable tries to have it both ways ; 
he wishes to “‘set upon one side the witness of John,” 
because of its theological unimportance, but he also 


* “The Great Galilean.’”” By Robert Keable. 4s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


wishes to quote it as in his chapter on ‘‘ The Worship of 
Christ ”’ : 

“First and foremost, the Historic Jesus is traditionally 
reported to have said: Spirit is God, and they that worship Him 


must worship Him in spirit, It is time for us to come rigidly 
back to these words.” 


But why, if the Fourth Gospel has no historical value ? 
Keable made the same mistake which is made by so many 
commentators on the gospels; he insists on treating the 
gospels as biographies. None of them professes to be a 
life of Christ—each professes to be notes on Christ’s minis- 
try, prefaced by very brief references to His birth and 
early life. 

The best part of Keable’s essay is his passionate advocacy 
of a return to Christ’s attitude to war and politics, and the 
fervent, ingenious and occasionally sensible homiletics in the 
chapters on “ Christ and Sin ’’ and ‘‘ Christ and Sex.’”’ He is 
not here as revolutionary as he imagines. His interpretation 
of the text, ‘‘ Whoso looketh on a woman to lust after her,”’ 
is neither new nor heretical ; and if his views on marriage 
are unsound, they are so more because he is ignorant of the 
nature of marriage than unduly speculative in his inter- 
pretation of our Lord’s teaching. The book is a generous, 
warm-hearted work, but I wish that from later editions 
the Appendix could be omitted. It is called ‘“‘ a recon- 
struction of the earthly life of Jesus ’’ and claims to “‘ confine 
itself to what may fairly definitely be presumed to be 
historical facts’’; but no impartial historian could allow 
his description to be true. There is for instance no evi- 
dence that Jesus was born in Nazareth, and still less that 
he was born in wedlock “‘ in the normal human way.” If 
the birth-narratives are rejected, an historian would want 
some explanation of their origin, and of the Jewish slander 
about Mary and Panthera. And although it is a question 
of criticism rather than of history, how could Keable write 
of the author of the Parables, ‘“‘ he was not a genius in art 
or literature’’ ? One of the greatest distinctions between 
Jesus and founders of other religions is the fact that He 
has left to us, in saying, in prophecy and in story, words 
the beauty and force of which rank with and above the 
supremest things in the art of the world. 


R. ROBERTs. 


NAMELESS.* 


This book is intriguing. It has been given its unusual 
title by the editor, who tells us that it was by this name 
it was called in the family—the editor, by the way, is the 
great-grandson of the “‘ Robert ’’ of the lady whose diary 
he prints. As regards ‘‘ Robert,’’ the natural son, the 
editor writes: ‘“‘ I know few details of his life after her 
death. I do know that, although the book was put in his 
hands some years later, according to promise, he himself 
was disowned and treated as a stranger by his father’s 
family and, with one exception, by that of his mother. 
I have been told that this was not simply because of the 
irregularity of his birth, but because of his admiration 
for his mother and father and, most of all, because of his 
firm adherence to principles and ideas early inculcated by 
the former.” 

The book is ‘‘ edited by E. R. P.,’’ which of course gives 
no clue as to the lady who wrote it; it also gives no clue 
as to the identity of the editor. In the circumstances this 
is perhaps to be understood ; but it is a handicap to the 
reviewer and to the reader, who would like some further 
proof of its authenticity. Assuming that the eighteenth 
century diary is genuine, evidently the author was well in 
advance of her time. She had written a book—which does 
not appear to have been published—in which she argues 
how ‘‘ natural mothers differ from mistresses and public 
strumpets.’’ In a message designed for her son she says : 
‘The months that I carried you there were many who 
pronounced me undone. I had challenged the superstition 

* “The Book Without a Name. Being the Eighteenth 
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of marriage. I refused to recede from my right to 
bring you into the world. I admitted no wrong, for I 
had committed none. I was unwed because I would not 
wed. To ask anyone but the true man who was your 
father to bless our union, seemed then, and seems to-day, 
a degradation of the love that possessed us. Life needs 
not the authorisation of the State nor the benison of the 
Church.” This is of course a point of view; but it is a 
little startling to read it in an extract from a diary dated 
October 21st, 1772. 
L. M. 


SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS.* 


In the admirable introduction to this volume there is 
almost discernible a tentative echo of apology in extenua- 
tion for a certain ‘‘ coarseness’’ (the word is that of the 
two distinguished collaborators) associated at one time 
with their protagonist, on the score of certain verses that 
confess his signature. But that surely is to press abnega- 
tion too far. That which in its hour of topicality provokes 
a contemporary parade of scandalisation, with the mellow- 
ing process of time, and with the perspective of the years, 
merely assumes a “ flavour,’’ savoured with relish by the 
connoisseur, and condoned by all for whom a reputation 
for enlightenment is a matter of some concern. 

Charles Hanbury Williams—the second surname was a 
condition of his inheritance of a handsome legacy from his 
godfather, Charles Williams of Caerleon—was born to a 
comfortable estate and position, which his own talents 
did much to enhance. Without any arriére-pensée, it may 
be said of him that he had a peculiar genius for the selec- 
tion of the right sort of friends, a faculty strongly to 
be recommended to any young man with his way to 
make in the world, especially when the 
tight shade of political opinion is of as 
great moment—as it certainly was under 
the Georges—as actual fitness for public 
office. 

The authors are at pains to make clear 
the indisputable fact that Hanbury 
Williams’s life can roughly be divided 
into two parts, unequal in length but dis- 
tinct in outlook and conduct. The first, 
that of the flaneur, the polished courtier, 
the writer of verses as varied in tone and 
treatment as Gay’s own, is of interest if 
only as a light on that character that later 
developed so extraordinarily under the 
burden of responsibility. It is difficult 
always to see in the unhappily circum- 
stanced husband, and the fractious lover 
of Peg Woffington, the future diplomat and 
designer of treaties. But always there is a 
little something more peeping through the 
inconsequence of the early years which 
later, after the embassies to Dresden, Leipzig 
and the Court of Saxony, was to find— 
following a preliminary schooling at the 
Court of Stanislaus Augustus Poniotowsky 
—its best expression at Catherine’s St. 
Petersburg. It was the death of that friend 
who had probably represented to him the 
most enduring affection of his life, that 
turned his thoughts to the more serious 
paths of diplomacy. 

The earlier experiments in small German 
states and in Poland were followed by a 
brief recall to Berlin, where an intimacy 
with Voltaire, and a serious breach with 
Frederick the Great, indicated a growing 
firmness and depth of character. Hanbury 
Williams’s extraordinary flair for scenting 


*“The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams.”’ By the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. 
Langford - Brooke. 21s. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


out bribery and corruption seems to have been the cause 
which rendered him umbrageous to the great soldier- 
emperor; and since, in this, the writer’s hero is exposed to 
the shafts of criticism, Carlyle’s estimate of the diplomat 
as “a sharp-eyed man, of shrewish quality, given 
to intriguing, to spying, to bribing . . . with a fatal 
proclivity to scandal, and what in London circles he had 
heard called wit,’’ may be attributed more to bias than to 
a considered estimate of his character and gifts. These 
last he possessed in no ordinary degree, as is evidenced 
by his negotiation of a treaty within a few weeks of his 
assuming his duties at St. Petersburg, the far-reaching 
consequences of which only a sudden shift in the gambit 
of European politics nullified. 

Catherine the Great was glad to call him friend, and no 
one will assert that this tremendous woman was likely to 
be far wrong in her appraisement of a man! That he 
shone more in conversation is probable, but that his pen 
was capable of exceptional skill, the letters, admirably 
arranged and collated in this volume, go far to prove. It 
is particularly interesting to compare them with those 
contained in a previous volume, ‘‘ Correspondence of 
Catherine the Great when Grand Duchess,”’ supplying, as 
these last so often do, the complement and counter- 
point to Hanbury Williams’s official and private dis- 
patches. 

The book cannot fail to be of interest to all for whom 
this pregnant period in history holds a fascination, though 


there are one or two minor points on which even this careful © 


work, comprehensive as it is, remains tantalisingly obscure. 
The authors however are to be congratulated on the skill 
with which they have carried out a difficult and complicated 
task. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
(By J. B. Vanloo). 


From “The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams,” by the Earl of Ilchester and 
Mrs. Langford Brooke (Thornton Butterworth). 
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A TRUE HISTORY OF BRITAIN.* 


It is an age of advertisement and therefore of rash 
superlatives which have only a very remote relation with 
the truth. It is also a time of journalists’ “‘ stunts,” 
where the same convenient superlatives take the place 
of facts. One therefore hesitates to say that Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford has given us the best history of Britain ever 
written. It would be the truth, but might be mistaken 
for another piece of modern salesmanship. To put the 
matter as coldly as possible, this work contains about 
thirteen hundred large pages in its two volumes, and it 
would be hard to find a single sentence that does not throw 
some new light on British history. The well worn clichés 
of the textbook historians are never found on these 
pages; the orthodox adjectives which have done duty 
as labels for our national personages until they are faded 
epithets which have lost all sense of reality, all such empty 
verbiage has gone; and the national history has been 
retold by a writer who has keen eyes for the facts and a 
contemptuous indifference about the conventions which 
are only the unreal fancies of ignorant minds. 

It is difficult to pick out the most conspicuous points 
from so many pages of generous excellences. But there is 
one virtue which runs through the whole and is the basis 
of Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s historical method. He clearly 
applies his knowledge of living men, and the rules of every- 
day human psychology, to the dead men of the past and 
‘their deeds. The orthodox historian too often appears 
to have a code of morals and rules for his historical figures 
which no decent person would think of using in practical 
affairs. History has become in large part an unreal world 
which the ordinary reader considers too remote from 
life to be worth his examination. Hence an endless flood 
of tenth-rate fiction which the public—in its hungry interest 
in the human race and its problems—absorbs with ravenous 
haste, when the true end of its search is left unheeded in 
the history books and the biographies of great men and 
women. The historians have themselves to blame. They 
have dealt so often with conventional fictions instead of 
real facts—and the readers have preferred the less pompous 
conventions of the best sellers. j 

It is difficult to discover whether Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
has any political party, or religious sect, or philosophical 
school, to which he attaches peculiar importance. He 
would appear to have one of those very desirable minds 
that are quite impartial and ready to give each fact as 
it appears its fair place. It is a rare quality and applied 
to history may lead to almost sensational results. For 
example, the writer considers impartially all the facts 
relating to wars, and then writes a sentence such as 
this: ‘‘ The art of international suicide, or war, had for 
a long time failed to reap the benefits of the Industrial 
Revolution.’”’” That is not the shallow irony of a writer 
who is too lazy to investigate the facts, and falls back 
on smart epigram. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s pages are 
well clothed with brilliant sentences; but they are all 
quite unforced and the result of deep thinking instead of 
light fancy. There are several notes which show that he 
very much dislikes the smart gentlemen who gain reputa- 
tions by spinning ‘‘clever’’ phrases based on thin air 
instead of the truth. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has no need 
to fall back on his fancy, for he can make the truth so very 
sparkling. The really big, well-trained imagination gets 
nearer to the truth—not farther away from it. 

This historian has applied his realist mind to the whole 
range of British history, and has got nearer to the funda- 
mental truth of it than almost all his fellows in this art. 
There are a few paragraphs on the Duke of Wellington, 
for example, which are a truer picture of that great man 
than most of his biographers have succeeded in painting 
in whole volumes. Concerning Henry VIII and his so- 
called ‘‘ Reformation ’’ he also makes a confused period 
intelligible. He explains why the medieval society was 
“ spiritual ’’ without being sentimental ; he does not suggest 

* “ The History of British Civilisation.’” By Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford. 2 vols. 42s. (Routledge.) 


a piety which did not in fact exist. He is equally good 
when describing the manorial system and Wars of the 
Roses or the Industrial Revolution and the Boer War. 
He has realised that they were all alike the deeds of 
men and women who thought and did very much as 
humanity has acted throughout its career—the differences 
are in the details, not in the essentials. But the great truth 
that keeps Dr. Wingfield-Stratford so well balanced is 
that he recognises that the mind of man is the important 
part of him. He is not, like most historians, ready to 
grow sentimentally drunk with enthusiasm over the 
superior “‘ progress’ of an industrial age which can build 
““ skyscrapers ’’ over a medieval age which could only raise 
beautiful parish churches. 

That is where this historian’s sense of values is so right. 
He apparently regards the stained glass windows of York 
Cathedral as a more important fact in the story of British 
civilisation than the conquest of our colonial empire. 
He is in short an historian for gentlemen, and not a text- 
book for company promoters. He has some subtle para- 
graphs on the growth of the empire, wherein he points 
out how soothing it is to the clerk, bored to death by the 
monotony of his ledgers, to know that ‘‘ somewhere east 
of Suez ’’ gallant soldiers are living and fighting in a more 
exciting land; “‘ the tamer a man’s or woman’s real life 
might be, the more ardently did they long to be transported 
into a world of adventure and dalliance, and the less 
exacting were their requirements with regard to truth and 
probability.” Hence the arrival of the cheap weeklies 
and the imperial propaganda which “ enabled even the 
mild and anemic clerk or shopman to suggest to himself 
that he, in some way, was every day becoming prosperous 
and mighty. . . . War itself, for which the State hired 
professional soldiers as his local club hired professional 
footballers, became the most exhilarating of all forms of 
sport, and he no more visualised the prospect of his being 
made to take a part in it, than he did of his being haled 
off to Lord’s to stand up against Kortwright’s bowling.”’ 
That is the kind of true history which the men who devote 
themselves exclusively to diplomatic documents never 
understand. The advantage of reading Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford is that he also knows the latest documents and 
monographs as well as the greater essentials. He has 
written the most alluring and most instructive book of 
many a day’s lists. 


G. R. TAYLOR 


FIVE NOVELISTS.* 


H. G. WELLS. 


“The King Who Was a King ”’ is the very full scenario 
of a film play, with stage directions and technical instruc- 
tions to the operator concerning scenery, scraps of dialogue 
and explanatory sentences to be flashed on the screen. 
And the picturesque, interesting story which emerges 
through all this paraphernalia is so vividly alive that it 
needs little imagination, while you read, to see the whole 
thing enacting itself before your eyes in the cinema. An 
introductory chapter discusses the film as an art form of the 
future, and the evolution of the idea of this romance of a 
man who, coming unexpectedly to a throne, saves the peace 
of the world. Everything centres on three small European 
States: Calvery, Agravia and Saevia. There are large 
deposits of calcomite in Agravia, one overlapping into 
Saevia, and all the world’s metallurgical industries are 
dependent on this rare mineral. They are the only deposits 
not on British territory, and American financiers and big 
business men are taking steps to get control of them. The 
Agravians, a nation of farmers, are not willing to have their 
minerals exploited, but part of Agravia was taken from 

* “The King Who Was a King.” By H. G. Wells. 7s. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.)—‘‘ The Village Doctor.”” By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


7s. 6d. (Cassells.\—'‘ The Painted Face.’’ By Oliver Onions. 
7s. Od. net. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Three Couriers.” By 
Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassells.)—‘‘ Like Shadows 


On the Wall.”” By W. B. Maxwell. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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Saevia by the Versailles Treaty, and the scheme is to bring 
about an alliance between Saevia and Calvery and finance 
them in a war for the conquest of Agravia, the financiers to 
be rewarded with calcomite concessions. A bomb kills the 
King and Crown Prince of Calvery, and the crime is attri- 
buted to agents of Agravia. The country is clamouring for 
war, when the new king, Paul Zelinka, arrives. His father 
had lived exiled in America, and Paul was working in an 
automobile factory when news came that this assassination 
had left him heir to the 
throne of Calvery. He 
has no ambition to 
reign, but yields to 
advice, and goes to fulfil 
his destiny. He satisfies 
himself that the bomb 
was thrown by intriguers 
bent on making mis- 
chief between the three 
States; suppresses 
Calvery’s warmongers 
with a strong hand, 
takes the common-sense 
way of having a private 
interview with the Presi- 
dent of Agravia, and 
signs a treaty with him 
under which arrange- 
ments are to be made 
for an_ international 
syndicate to have world- 
control of the calcomite, 
so that it shall be worked 
for the benefit not of any 
one but of all nations. 
The American financiers 
are thus up against the 
interests of all the 
nations, and what might 
have been another 
world-war is made im- 
possible. These are the 
bare bones of the story, 
which has a sufficient 
love interest and bristles 


Mr. Wells doubts 
whether under present 
conditions the film will 
get itself produced, and 
whether, if it did, it 
would just now meet 
with much encourage- 
ment. As a story and 
as peace propaganda it 
would make a brilliant 
and powerful film; 
meanwhile here it is for all to read, and it should be read 
alike for the stirring tale it tells and the very significant 
fesson in sane, humane government that it teaches. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s latest novel is less ambitious 
in theme than her novels usually are, and is told with a 
leisurely calm that reflects the quiet spirit of the Sussex 
of half a century ago. Coming to Speldham in those days 
when “ labouring men laboured at ten shillings a week ”’ 
and ‘“‘ both men and women still knew the typhus and 
the ague, and remembered the cholera,’’ Philip Green, fresh 
from his post as senior obstetrician at St. Hugh’s Hospital, 
Mile End, soon realised that he was up against difficulties 
in acting as medical adviser to slow-witted, ignorant 
country folk. Bottom, his predecessor’s man, gave him a 
fair sample of their obstinacy and loyalty, and it was only 
by his own good sense and persistence that he managed 
to replace the Old Un, as the former village doctor was 
called, in the minds and hearts of his patients. To Laura 


please all discerning 
\ readers. 
lap OLIVER ONIONS. 


From a caricature by Raphael Nelson. 


Blazier, the daughter of a farmer, he represented that 
genteel world which she yearned to penetrate, and she set 
herself out to capture him asa husband. She sacrificed her 
love for Saul Peascod to her social aspirations, but when 
she triumphed and married the doctor, she discovered how 
little his ideals matched hers, and tried to recover the love 
she had thrown away. One cannot help feeling that, from 
an artistic point of view, the story is hers more than 
Philip’s, though her character does not win our sympathy 
as his does, and we can- 
not pity her when Saul 
rejects her and she is 
forced to turn to the 
husband who has nursed 
her devotedly through 
typhoid. The Sussex 
people and Sussex 
scenery are drawn with 
the charm and. insight 
that are inseparable 
from Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s writing, and the 
book is a competent 
piece of work that will 


The three stories con- 
tained in this volume 
reveal the expert hand 
of that artist who per- 
fected ‘‘ Widdershins ”’ 
—a master-craftsman in 
the eerie, the uncanny, 
the supernormal. 
Oliver Onions could not, 
if he tried, write other- 
wise than ably, com- 
petently and compell- 
ingly: he is an adept in 
production of a slowly 
accumulating, dimly 
developing sense of fear, 
which culminates in 
some crashing catas- 
trophe. Here we have 
the tale of the ex- 
quisite, virginal, Sicilian 
girl, Xena Francavilla, 
who suffers a sea-change 
on a Tunisian mountain, 
and reverts to the re- 
incarnation of a Punic 
temple woman two 
thousand years ago. 
Then comes the poignant narrative of Angela Croft 
and the Rosewood Door. This, though the mise en 
scéne is modern England, is less convincing than 
‘‘The Painted Face, because the average English girl is 
neither so susceptible as Angela to occult influences, nor so 
candid in expression of desires which may be merely sub- 
conscious. Her suggestions to her strange lover that they 
should anticipate the marriage ceremony, or do without 
it altogether, are incongruous with her character 
as originally portrayed. However, it is a very striking 

arn. 
4 Lastly, the grim ‘‘ Master of the House ”’ involves lycan- 
thropy, Indian magic, and some up-to-date young people 
in an intricate web of mystery and suspicion. This is more 
reminiscent of Algernon Blackwood than of Oliver Onions ; 
though the latter might say, as Randolph Caldecott said 
of Carpaccio, ‘‘ Our style is not a bit like his.” Tosum up, 
these ‘‘ short novels’ will be found gripping and thrilling 
by the post-war generation: to us who were ardent ad- 
mirers of ‘‘ Widdershins,’’ they may seem a trifle tired— 


Mr. H. G. Wells. 
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less vibrant, less forcible than of yore. In any case ‘‘ The 
Painted Face ”’ is a book to devour with avidity. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie tells in his usual charming and 
attractive way this story of ‘‘ The Three Couriers,” which 
concerns Commander Roger Waterlow and his self-imposed 
task of intercepting letters between Germany and a neutral 
country during the Great War. The tale is full of exciting 
incidents and does not flag for a moment, Mr. Mackenzie’s 
wit and skill carrying it from a skilful beginning to a 
triumphant conclusion. 


W. B. MAXWELL. 


A book of short stories by Mr. W. B. Maxwell is a book 
of short stories by W. B. Maxwell, and not much more 
need be said in recommendation. He takes us into the 
underworld of crooks and sharpers—not the Edgar Wallace 
world, but one more sordid, more tinged with tragedy, 
more closely akin to life. The stories are all short, because 
few writers are so economical with words as Mr. Maxwell, 
who can tell a life-history in a single page—and there are 
quite a number of life-histories compressed between the 
covers of “ Like Shadows On the Wall.’’ You will find 
laughter here as well as tears, gaiety as well as grimness, 
and that unfailing interest in life which gives to every 
character and incident the sharp outline of reality. 


BUNYAN.* 


The Oxford Press has now issued what must be a definitive 
edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ The text of the First 
Part (the Second presents no difficulties) is that of the 
third edition, with all the variants in other editions recorded 
in foot-notes. The editor’s choice of the third as the best 
text is supported by good arguments : all important altera- 
tions and additions had by then been made, and it seems 
conclusive that the seventh, the only other good text, was 
set up from the third. ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was 
astonishingly badly printed—poor type, poor paper, and an 
enormous number of ridiculous misprints, show that the 
book was printed to be sold to those who were not very 
particular about books. The extraordinary popularity 
was not due to its literary qualities, it was read greedily and 
uncritically, and not till long afterwards was it received 
into favour by men of judgment in artistic matters. Oh, 
enviable success ! 

Bunyan’s book is for the simple-minded ; it appeals to 
all children, and to the child in all men. As for me, I love 
it now with the passive love that one bears to relatives : 
it is natural to love it, because, thanks to Stead’s Books for 
the Bairns, it was one of the first books that I ever read. 
I knew it before I was seven, and I have never grown out 
of it. 

It has the directness of the old fairy tales. As the fairy 
tale would begin, ‘‘ Once upon a time there was a miller, 
and as he lay dying he sent for his three sons,’’ so Bunyan 
begins, ‘‘ I dreamed and behold I saw a man cloathed with 
rags, standing in a certain place, with his face from his own 
House, a book in his hand, and a great burden upon his 
back.’’ He plunges (like the Ballads, too) full into the 
action, wasting no words on descriptions, but naming only 
the dramatic qualities of his scenes : ‘‘ Then said Evangelist, 
pointing with his finger over a very wide field, ‘ Do you see 
yonder Wicket Gate ?’’’ Its direct method, and even the 
manner in which it is narrated, is exactly the method and 
manner used by children and simple people: ‘‘‘ Well,’ 
said Christian ...’’; “Then I saw in my Dream .. .’’; 
““ Now night being come again, and the Giant and his wife 
being in bed . . .”’ ‘‘ What said that Gentleman to you ? 
Why, he asked me whither I was going, and I told him.”’ 
These are the conjunctions that children always use. 

His directness Bunyan owes largely to his nature, which 


* “The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Edited by J. B. Wharey. 
21s. (Oxford University Press.) 


would not be turned aside by non-essentials, but in some 
measure also to the limitations of his education. He had 
really two styles of speech, and two only, the Biblical, 
which was his grand manner (see the great ending of Part 
Two, which is exactly like a chapter from some lost book of 
the Bible) and the energetic colloquial. He knew what he 
was doing in style. In the author’s apology for his Second 
Part he bids the book convince readers of its true origin 
in these words : 
“If such thou meet’st with, then thine only way 
Before them all is, to say out thy say 


In thine own native language, which no man 
Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can.” 


He laughed to himself over it—(Christian snibbeth his 
companion)—wherever he purposely used a broad collo- 
quial word or phrase. This consciousness of style will be 
brought out by a comparison between the first and second 
parts, separated by six successful years. But first, of the 
landscape : there is no description for its own sake, only a 
hint now and then for the story’s necessity ; yet so strongly 
is the imagination excited, that an extraordinarily vivid 
impression of the land is created. It has no edges; it is 
a dream landscape ; it is rocky and barren, without flowers 
or grass or birds or trees, and completely without geography, 
without time or miles, like a child’s thought of the world, 
with lanes leading into it for no rational purpose, and no 
hospitable houses except the official ones, no cottages, no 
attractions. There is a positive colourless emptiness and 
inhumanity about the country. In the First Part I could 
not find a single mention of any colour! It would be 
interesting to extract all the references to the landscape : 
their meagreness would astonish us, but the landscape 
effect which they give us is very vivid. 

In the Second Part there is much more description.* 
Trees and greenness and joy have all sprung up since the 
surprising success (eleven editions) of the First Part. Inthe 
first he was discovering manner, in the second he revels in 
it. The colloquialism is much more marked, and Bunyan 
allows himself more delight in the display of character for 
its own sake. But, lacking the fiery possession of the first 
tale, he grows reckless. It is in the second that his occa- 
sional boorish lapses of taste are found, with the details 
which particularly revolted Mr. Noyes. Bunyan was not 
a sensitive man; his genius was native; he had humour 
but not wit, instinct but not taste, vision rather than 
intellect, and that is why, where it was necessary to follow 
a plan already laid down, he let his imagination go cold. 
He tried to make up for this lack of intensity by intensifying 
his own early manner. He tried to force a liveliness by 
enhancing the raciness of his style, because he knew his 
Second Part lacked that life in essence which had driven 
him, almost against his will, to write the First. 

F. 


EMILY HOBHOUSE.? 


“* As I read over the old letters and papers of sixty years, 
the first thing that strikes me is the many mistakes I have 
made—the frequent misjudgment of men and _ things. 
Viewing it all in the light of riper experience I see in a flash 
how much better I could have acted—or written—or spoken. 
Is this, I wonder, a universal experience ? ”’ 

These are the words written at the beginning of Emily 
Hobhouse’s autobiography; they are the thoughts of a 
humble woman nearing the end of her life—humble where 
many a woman might have been proud and self-satisfied, 
for whether the public praised her or criticised her, it could 
not fail to allow that she worked untiringly for those who 
were oppressed or suffering, or sad or in need. 

Emily Hobhouse’s life falls, if one may so express it, 
into two parts. She was born in 1860 in a village rectory in 
Cornwall, the seventh child of a family of eight. The 

* Compare the Valley of Humiliation, or the Enchanted 
Ground, in the two parts. 


+ “‘Emily Hobhouse.’”” A Memoir compiled by A. Ruth 
Fry. With portraits. 10s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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two eldest children died in infancy. Of her three sisters, 
after their happy childhood together with her, two married 
and one died ; the elder brother went abroad. When Emily 
was twenty her mother died also; and when her younger 
brother married and she herself was left in the remote 
rectory to care for her somewhat stern and reserved father, 
the sense of loneliness and repression bit into her life, and 
left a certain melancholy which ever afterwards tinged her 
innermost thoughts. Then, in 1895, Archdeacon Hobhouse 
died, ‘‘The end had come. Home and shelter gone. 
Before me the unknown. . . . I was free, but also I knew 
that I was uneducated, and unfit to find any useful place in 
the world.”” Emily Hobhouse was then thirty-four, and 
the first half of her quiet, isolated life ended as if a volume 
had been closed. 

With a sense of power within her (although, as she 
bemoaned, she had no experience but that of work in a 
country parish) she yet found her age prohibitive to begin- 
ning any definite career, and she faced disappointment 
after disappointment. But notwithstanding, before many 
months had passed, she had begun to turn an old desire 
into a reality, and had left England to work among the 
Cornish miners who had emigrated to the mining village of 
Virginia, in Minnesota. As a matter of fact there were 
not many Cornishmen there when she reached the wild 
spot, but: ‘‘ Certainly there is everything to be done,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘ but I do not feel very competent. All the 
riff-raff, the tag-rag and bob-tail of society, the dregs of 
population who cannot get in anywhere else flock to a 
place like Virginia—of all nationalities and classes. No 
law of any kind is enforced . . .’”’ The rough experiences 
and adventures recorded in her letters home make some of 
the most interesting reading of this volume, and before 
long she writes : ‘‘ No words can tell you how good the men 
are to me. Just to go down that main street, and see all 
the hard icy faces melt before me is wonderful. They say 
the vilest wretch in town feels it and respects me. Why, 
Icannotexplain. Only I know, I need norevolver. I bear 
a sort of hallowed life among them.’”’ A year later the 


A view from the Starboard Bow. 
From “Falmouth For Orders,” by A. J. Villiers (Geoffrey Bles). 
Reviewed on page 77. 


mines had closed, the miners had drifted away, Miss Hob- 
house herself had become engaged to be married, and her 
work in Virginia was at an end. 

And then came the South African War. It will be 
remembered by many, the work that Miss Hobhouse did in 
the Concentration Camps in South Africa. She hated war, 
and she hated anything she deemed to be oppression or 
injustice, and she went forth to face obstacles, hardship, 
physical and mental strain, that she might help to alleviate 
the sufferings of the women and children in the camps. 
She worked night and day, she was heroic. ‘‘ It is almost 
too much to expect,’’ writes Miss Fry, ‘‘ that a person with 
the sensitiveness to pain, with the warm-hearted sympathy 
and undaunted courage ... should also have always 
shown generosity to her opponents. A certain lack of 
humour, a caustic tongue, an element of the dramatic in 
her nature . . . probably increased her difficulties, and 
lost her the friendship of many who might otherwise have 
realised her unselfish motives.’”’ It is said of her that 
even in those war days she would allow no bitterness against 
England to be expressed in her presence. This loyalty 
makes it more difficult to understand that when the Great 
War came, with the terrible sufferings brought upon the 
Belgians and the French, both during the hostilities and 
after—the burned homes, the incredible treatment, the 
devastated land, the poverty in all classes, even in England, 
the countless families who were reduced to beggary—it was 
not to the succour of these her country’s suffering allies— 
to these who had endured much that the Boer women and 
children had endured, Miss Hobhouse went—but to the 
children of Germany, of Hungary, of Russia, Miss Hobhouse 
took, and sent, her help. But so it was. 

Miss Fry has done her work well. She has given a clear 
picture of the contented childhood and girlhood leading on 
to the years of solitude and repression ; and again a clear 
picture of the strenuous later thirty years of adventure, toil 
and stress. And the final summing up is fair and sym- 
pathetic. Personal magnetism and charm brought to Emily 
Hobhouse admiration and something near to worship from 


“We put out a boat one day 
and took a photograph.” 
From “Falmouth For Orders,” by A. J. Villiers (Geoffrey Bles). 
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countless men and women, even while her words and acts 
drew upon her condemnation and violent criticism. 

In 1926 the overtaxed strength failed, Emily Hobhouse 
came back to London to die, but her ashes rest in a niche of 
the monument in South Africa, which was raised to com- 
memorate the deaths of the Boer women and children she 
had done so much to help. 

Littan LOBBAN. 


TRAVEL.* 


There are folk who grumble at the price of books. Well, 
the four on my list seem to me to present very aptly both 
sides of the case. 

Let us begin with that of Herr Ludwig. Here is imagin- 
ation, constructive ability, knowledge of the use and 
value of words (which last applies also to the translators, 
Eden and Cedar Paul). From reading it we gain a pic- 
ture, clear-cut and even vivid, not merely of the Mediter- 
ranean shores (or, as he might prefer to say, “‘ marges ”’ ; 
which is to me a repulsive word), but also of Herr Ludwig 
himself. He stands before us on every page, between the 
type and our eyes, a poetical sinthesist with moments of 
heavy Teutonic lightness. With the same meticulous 
attention to accumulating detail as he exhibits in the 
building up of the word pictures, he builds up also the 
portrait of himself. You may not like his word pictures, 
you may not like the portrait or its subject ; but if you do 
not like them you will heartily detest them. Whatever 
your reaction, you cannot read the book without being 
impressed by it. And you can obtain a copy for the very 
reasonable price of half a guinea. 

Mr. Oswald Lewis’s volume, which deals with India, the 
Malay States, China, Japan, Australia and the South Sea 
Islands (a wide canvas indeed, compared with Herr Lud- 
wig’s) costs just twice as much as the German author’s. 
It is described as being extracts from Mr. Lewis’s cor- 
respondence while travelling round the world, and appears 
therefore as a series of letters to his personal friends. Iam 
among those unfortunates who are without the light of his 
countenance ; were I one of their number, I cannot help 
feeling that I might prefer his company to his letters. 
For as communications to personal friends they are woe- 
fully unspontaneous ; it seems to me not impossible that 
one sentence had been deleted from each—a postscript, 
“* Please save this letter, as I may want to use it in a book.” 
Were I allowed complete freedom of speech, I should opine 
that Mr. Lewis is a pedagogic sort of person, with a sense 
of thoroughness equal to Herr Ludwig’s, yet entirely 
lacking his ability of presentation—quite amusing and 
interesting to talk to, but—well, freedom of speech bears 
sometimes another name than Liberty. That name is 
Indiscretion. 

There is no nonsense about Mr. Williams; he knows 
just what he wants to say, says it very pleasantly and 
succinctly and not without a sly humour, and then—shuts 
up. His book is well produced too, with some fine photo- 
graphs and a useful map; and it is of special interest as 
giving more information about the Pyrenees as a winter 
resort than I have seen in any other book about that wholly 
fascinating district. It is, in fact, a handy and attractive 
volume in every way, very well worth keeping on your 
shelves in preparation for a summer, or winter, holiday. 

For one copy of Mr. Williams’s book, cheap enough as it 
is, you can buy three of the slim little volumes to which 
the names of Mr. Whitehouse and Sir Ernest Shackleton 
are attached. Mr. Whitehouse’s contribution is a re- 
printed paper from the Contemporary Review; Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s, an article written for the magazine of a 
boys’ club. Of the two the latter is the more interesting. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


* “On Mediterranean Shores.’”’ By Emil Ludwig. tos. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Because I’ve Not Been There Before.” 
By Oswald Lewis. 21s. (Duckworth.)—‘ The High Pyrenees.” 
By Becket Williams. 7s.6d. (Wishart.)—‘* A Visit to Nansen.” 
By J. H. Whitehouse. “ Adventure.’’ By Sir Ernest Shackle- 

on. In one volume. 2s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


BERGSON.* 


To appraise an appreciation of Bergson is even more 
difficult than to appraise Bergson, for his philosophy seems 
to have as many interpretations as interpreters, as many 
values as valuators, as many’ opponents as partisans. 

There is indeed to-day no agreement as to the significance 
or the value of Bergson’s philosophy, if indeed philosophy it 
be. On the one hand we have enthusiastic admirers like 
M. Chevalier and Wildon Carr, and Lord Balfour and the 
late William James ; on the other hand we have opponents 
like Dantec, and Albert Farges, and Bertrand Russell, and 
Hugh Elliot, and Ray Lankester. Russell, for instance, 
asserts that Bergson’s philosophy ‘‘ thrives upon errors 
and confusions of the intellect ’’ and that in view of the 
mistakes in his reasoning, ‘‘ his conclusions remain mere 
imaginative possibilities to be placed alongside of the 
thousand other possibilities invented by cosmic poets.” 
Ray Lankester believes that ‘‘To the student of the 
aberrations and monstrosities of the mind of man M. Berg- 
son’s works will always be documents of value.’’ While 
Hugh Elliot thinks that Bergson’s metaphysics are “a 
cloud of words carrying no real meaning.” 

Confronted with such diversity of expert opinion, what is a 
timid reviewer, without convictions, and without authority, 
to say to the dithyrambs of Mr. Chevalier? He has no 
skill in using clouds of words that carry no meaning, and 
he can only find refuge in the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ not 
proven.” 

Still, without committing myself to any opinion and 
with due deference to M. Chevalier’s verdict, I would 
suggest that his enthusiasm carries him away, and that 
his attitude is too emotional to be critical, and too con- 
fident to give one confidence in his exposition. 

As an example of his emotional and ingenuous style we 
may quote his own statement of his aims. 

“T shall, therefore,’ he says, ‘‘ endeavour to do as I 
have been asked and preserve in the written words the 
original characteristics of freshness, spontaneity, and in- 
ward concentration which pleased my audience and im- 
pressed them with the feeling of that something which 
constitutes the very soul of a doctrine and the invisible 
principle whence all proceeds, the unseen point towards 
which all converges.”’ 

That is beautifully cloudy. It is also beautifully Berg- 
sonian, for Bergson, too, talks of ‘‘ something simple, 
perhaps infinitely simple, so extraordinarily simple that 
the philosopher has never succeeded in uttering it.’’ But 
a something (even in italics) and extraordinary, infinite, 
unutterable simplicities do not take us very far. 

Henri Bergson has been before the philosophical world 
for several decades: his fame flared up into sudden flame 
about twenty years ago; he has many devoted disciples ; 
but, as we have already said, his position as a philosopher 
is still in dispute, and what is needed to-day is a really 
critical analysis of his philosophy—an analysis unvitiated 
by emotional personal enthusiasm. It is not enough to 
answer exposés with dithyrambs. 

The main idea underlying Bergson’s philosophy— 
dureé, pure flowing duration, is as old as Heraclitus’ 
“qavra pec cai ovdév pévei,’ but whether it can bear the 
weight of metaphysics and metaphors which Bergson lays 
upon it—whether indeed in the presence of Einstein it can 
bear any weight at all—is open to doubt; while the 
Bergsonian distinction between intellect and intuition has 
yet to be elucidated. ‘ 

“Intelligence,” says Bergson—employing metaphor as 
usual—*‘ is the luminous nucleus around which instinct, 
even enlarged and purified into intuition, forms only a 
vague nebulosity,’”’ and M. Chevalier gives us too much 
rosy mist and too little Jumen siccum. The book would 
have been more interesting and useful if instead of tinting 
clouds the author had scattered them, and if instead of 
trying to impress his readers with “ invisible principles ”’ 
and “‘ unseen points,’’ he had faced the criticisms to which 


* “Henri Bergson.’”” By Jacques Chevalier, 12s. 6d. 
(Rider.) 
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Bergson’s philosophy has been subjected. But the book 
was written in quite another spirit: it was written in the 
spirit of a disciple—‘‘ it is my Bergson ’”’ he says, ‘‘ whom I 
present in these pages.’’ Again: ‘‘ It is then this inner view 
of Bergson, my inner view of Bergson, I give here,’ and, 
regarded as a personal expression of personal faith, it is 
of course instructive and interesting and should appeal 
to other faithful followers of the philosopher of duration. 
M. Chevalier certainly writes well, with enthusiasm and 
sincerity, and the translation from French into English has 
been admirably done. 
RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


TWO BIBLIOGRAPHIES.* 
SIR JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 


So far as it goes Mr. Herbert Garland’s Bibliography 
is commendable. The trouble is that it does not go far 
enough. There is more than a score of items that have 
escaped the eye of its compiler. Barrie’s remarkable 
tribute to Robertson Nicoll in the British Weekly, May toth, 
1923, is not noted; the list of his articles in the same 
journal on ‘‘ The Literary Calling ’’ in 1889 is incomplete 
by one; no fewer than nine very important contributions 
to Home Chimes are unknown to Mr. Garland; his. list 
of Barrie’s work in The Speaker misses several of his 
literary causeries, while we look in vain in the list of 
papers contributed to the National Observer for ‘‘ Mr. 
Barrie in the Chair,’ the most personally interesting of 
the lot. Only nine items in all are marked down to the 
Scots Observer and its successor, but Barrie contributed 
more than that between November, 1888, and February, 
1894. Then Mr. Garland would not seem to have heard 
of Barrie as a contributor to Reveille, while the first publica- 
tion of two of his longest pieces of recent writing, “‘ Neil 
and Tintinabulum ”’ and ‘‘ The Blot on Peter Pan,”’ appear- 
ing respectively in The Flying Carpet (Partridge, 1925), 
and The Treasure Ship (Partridge, 1926) are unrecorded. 
Nor does he note that ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy” and 
“Tommy and Grizel’’ were first published in Scribners’ 
Magazine. His list of the dramatic pieces omits ‘‘ The 
Dramatists Get What They Want,’ a small matter perhaps 
but typical of this bibliography. On the other hand Mr. 
Garland is more than generous in his record of Barrie’s 
writings in the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, where some 
very doubtful items are included, and the most important 
of all—that which brought Dr. Nicoll into touch with the 
young genius—omitted! The book has numerous mis- 
prints, and describes an earlier book of Mr. Hammerton’s 
as ‘‘ J. M. Barrie: the Man and His Work,” a title that 
will be fresh to Mr. Hammerton, who in 1900 wrote “ J. M. 
Barrie and His Books,’ and is now engaged on a long 
biography. These are not good points in a bibliography, 
and indicate that Mr. Garland’s work, while painstaking 
and indeed valuable, is not by any means the last word 
on its subject. He would seem to have been more intent 
upon providing information for collectors of first editions 
and rare Barrieana than upon producing a really complete 
bibliography of all the published writings of the novelist 
and dramatist. Collectors, however, will find it useful. 


” 


CARLYLE. 

Mr. Dyer, whose zest for Carlyle originated in his mistrust 
of Froude’s Life, has striven ‘‘ to keep in mind the wants 
of the student, the collector, and the librarian.’’ He has 
done well for each of them. He has also provided the 
means of learning much about Carlyle as author and man 
which, elsewhere, must be sought in many publications. 
While most bibliographies, however competent, are deserts 
for all but the three wise men mentioned above, here we 
are able to refresh our spirits on many oases of biography, 
correspondence, or aptly chosen commentary, saving the 

* “ Bibliography of the Writings of Sir James Matthew 
Barrie.” By Herbert Garland. 25s. (Bookman’s Journal 


Office.) —‘‘ A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s Writings and 
Ana.” By Isaac Watson Dyer. {2 12s. 6d. (Spurr & Swift.) 


THE VOODOO BOOK 


The Press has devoted very many columns 
to reviews of W. B. SEABROOK’S account 
of his startling experiences in Haiti 


The Magic Island 


2nd Large Impression. [Illustrated. 12/6 net 


The Times: “ Apart from the exceedingly interesting account 
of Voodooism, the author deals with the Culte des Morts and 
with Haitian magic, which is a good deal stronger than out- 
siders suppose. The reader will put down this book with 
the impression that he has been entertained, shocked, harrowed, 
amused, and, above all, interested by an account of what might 
well have been happening in some other world, and a very 
strange and curious one at that.” 

Evening Standard: “ An extraordinary story is that black 
magic can animate the newly dead into a sort of robot life and 
employ them as slaves. The tale of the nine zombies thus 
galvanized for work in the cane-fields is a brilliant effort in 
the macabre.” 

J. B. Prresttey in Evening News: ‘‘ Capital reading. For 
romantic stuff you can hardly improve on the true tale of the 
American sergeant of marines who is now King of the island 
of La Gonave.” 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC 
PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., offer 


£2000 
in addition to full royalties 


for the most interesting novel submitted 

before January 15th, 1930. Full details 
will be sent on application to 

39-41, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


A New Omnibus” Volume 
Nineteen Plays for just over Fivepence each! 


Great Modern 
British Plays 


Edited by J. W. Marriott, Editor of One-Act 
Plays of To-day, etc. 1084 pages. 8/6 net 


This volume contains the complete text of nineteen full- 
length plays by Bennett and Knoblock, Robertson, Pinero, 
H. A. Jones, Gilbert, Besier, Sutro, Galsworthy, Brighouse, 
Hankin, Chapin, Maugham, Clemence Dane, C. K. Munro, 
Ashley Dukes, Reginald Berkeley, Charles McEvoy, Noel 
Coward, and Sutton Vane. 


Contemporary 
European Writers 


By WittiamM A. DRAKE, 10/6 net 


Critical and biographical essays on 41 of the leading Conti- 
nental authors, including Proust, Werfel, Mann, Cocteau, 
Morand, Wassermann, Karel Capek, Pirandello, Duhamel, 
Baroja, Kaiser, and Sigrid Undset. 


Umbala 


The Adventures of a Negro Sea-Captain in 
his Attempts to found an Ethiopian Empire 


By Captain HARRY DEAN, 7/6 net 


Observer (preliminary notice): ‘‘ A strange book of reminis- 
cences certain to go as fast as any hit in fiction. Captain Dean 
bought a schooner, went to South Africa, plunged into gui 

intrigues and illicit diamond-buying, saw something of the 
Boer War, and was at last expelled. Sir Harry Johnston called 
him the most dangerous negro in the world.” [April 19 


As a healthy change from psychological 
novels the publishers confidently recommend 


The Keys of England 


By W. VictorCoox. 2ndImpression. 7/6 net 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Good historical novels are all too rare, 
and this tale of Rye in the thirteenth century makes a welcome 
addition to their number. It has a well-varied action, with 
adventures on land and sea in England and foreign parts, an 
ingenious plot, and dialogue which has the requisite formality 
and colour of an earlier age, but never sounds absurd.” 


HARRAP 
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Cad 


The woman of the house 


sets out for market. 
From “Ireland,” by Donn Byrne (Sampson Low). 


book from inclusion among those stigmatised by Elia, 
which “‘ no gentleman’s library should be without.” 

Apropos of Elia, Mr. Dyer quotes Charles Eliot Norton’s 
account of how, when supping in company with the 
Carlyles, Lamb quizzed them about the ‘ queer dish” 
they were eating, and ended by dipping his spoon into 
Mrs. Carlyle’s porridge bowl, saying: ‘‘ Let us taste the 
stuff anyway.”’ She was more annoyed than her husband, 
who reported in a letter to his brother that Lamb had 
‘‘ loudly criticised our Scotch porridge.’’ By the way, the 
only scrap of Carlyle’s handwriting possessed by the present 
reviewer refers to the unsuccessful porridge-test at Cheyne 
Row with the gift of maize-meal sent by Emerson in 1849. 

About six years ago the idea was put forward in a review 
that Joseph Neuberg, who helped Carlyle in gathering 
material for his life of Frederick the Great, ‘‘ tricked him 
into writing it,’”’ in the interests of Germany! Mr. Dyer 
laughs at this notion, as to which it may at least be held 
probable that the disciple did at times urge the author to 
proceed with a task for which his entire competence might 
perhaps have been reasonably doubted. 

Comparing past with present it is worth noting, in 
relation with historical works by several writers now 
flourishing, that the first edition of ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
tion ”’ was of only 1,000 copies, and that it was not reprinted 
for two years. In the light of what happened to the MS. 
of Volume I in Mill’s house it is curious to recall that the 
author himself, in a letter written while he was at work 
on the book, said that it ‘‘ ought to be burnt ”’ ! 

Many even of Carlyle’s warmest admirers may be un- 
aware that the “ hero’”’ of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ originally 
spelt his name ‘“‘ Teufelsdreck,’’ or they may have forgotten 
that Carlyle invented a useful method of preventing horses 
from slipping on frozen roads. 

Apart from plain statements of the fact, the American 
origin of this highly valuable book, which certainly no 
library of literary reference ‘“‘ should be without,’’ might 
be fairly assumed from the way in which, throughout his 
preface, Mr. Dyer describes several of his living authorities 
as ‘“‘ Esquire,’’ always spelling the word at length. On 
what system he has divided his Esquires’”’ and his 
“* Misters ’’ (a word he does not “ spell out,’’ but which if 
contracted becomes in the plural a feminine singular) it 
is hard to discover. But this is about the only puzzle 
provided. Robert Tait’s striking and quite unfamiliar 
portrait of Carlyle in 1855 is reproduced as a frontispiece. 

W. H. HELM. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF MATHEMATICS.* 


Maurice Maeterlinck, versatile and alert as ever, has 
written a book on the Fourth Dimension. Having, in his 
* Life of the Bee,” given us a study of the mystery and 


* “The Life of Space.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


majesty of life in the infinitely little, he has now turned 
his thoughts to the infinitely great, and has allowed his 
imagination to wander through the dizzy amplitudes of 
space. His new book will not, like ‘‘ The Life of the Bee,’’ 
become a classic. It lacks any kind of unity. It is neither 
a scientific treatise nor a work of pure imagination, but a 
rather odd and scrappy medley of fact, reflection, and 
speculation. It is clear that M. Maeterlinck has himself 
thoroughly mastered most of the available authorities on 
Relativity and the Fourth Dimension. It is with evident 
knowledge that he reviews and compares the theories of 
Hinton, Schofield, Ouspensky, Einstein, and others. But, 
as an introduction to the subject, his own volume falls 
between two stools. It is not elementary enough for the 
ignorant beginner ; and it is too elementary for the serious 
student. M. Maeterlinck, in a word, avoids technicalities, 
and to eschew technicalities in dealing with such a theme 
is, scientifically speaking, to shelve the issue. 

Yet “‘ The Life of Space’”’ is at once interesting and 
valuable. It may be worth little as a textbook; but as a 
sermon (for as such it may perhaps be best described) it is 
provocative and impressive. The fact is that M. Maeter- 
linck is less interested in establishing for its own sake the 
truth of the new conceptions of four-dimensional space 
than he is in drawing deductions from them. That is why, 
in the first part of his book, he is more concerned to win 
our belief in the validity of the new theories than to explain 
in great details those theories themselves. He attempts to 
gain our credence partly by a show of scientific analysis, 
but largely also by arguments of his own. He dwells upon 
the fact that “all the efforts of the Kantian and neo- 
Kantian a priorists, the pure empiricists and the idealistic 
empiricists, end in the same obscurity ; that all philoso- 
phers who have concerned themselves with space and time 
have been unable to domesticate the twofold and formid- 
able enigma.’ The most contradictory theories hitherto 
have been “‘ equally defensible, and struggle vainly in the 
darkness against shadows which are not of our world.” 
He then presents the Fourth Dimension as offering a 
probable solution where other conceptions have failed, and, 
by a series of analogies, he shows that the fact that four- 
dimensional space offers difficulties to the reason is no 
more proof that it does not exist than the inability of a 
horse or a dog to understand three-dimensional conditions 
is evidence that those conditions do not exist. For “‘ the 
human intellect is not as yet completely acquainted with 
itself,’’ and ‘‘ the world is not confined to that which we 
see, nor to that which we comprehend with our intelligence 
when the latter is not assisted by mathematics and 
geometry.” 

Having attempted to satisfy us that four-dimensional 
space is a reality, M. Maeterlinck then comes to the true 
business of his book, which is a commentary on the text 
that ‘“‘ there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of” in the average philosophy. Dismissing as 
absurd the idea that mathematics could prove anything 
that does not exist, he regards the higher mathematics as 
a ‘‘ magic tool,’’ opening for us a larger space that, while 
hitherto unguessed and as yet but dimly glimpsed, “‘ has 
awaited us since the beginning of the world.’”’ In many an 
eloquent passage he expresses his faith in the poetry of 
reality and in the reality of poetry. Through all the uni- 
verse there runs a divine, unifying principle of mathe- 
matics ; and the hypergeometer is really at one with the 
mystic. Under different forms and by different methods, 
they are in truth seeking the same unknown, the same God. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


CURATES’ EGGS.* 


It is quite a long while since I last read a typical modern 
novel, and now I have just finished the fourth of a little 
* “Sober Feast.” By Barbara Blackburn. 7s. 6d. 


(Secker.)—‘‘ The Prison House.’”” By D. F. Gardiner. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.)—‘‘ Polished Corners.’”” By Andrue_ Bending. 


7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Liv.” By Kathleen Coyle. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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From a drawing by FRANK E, SLATER. 
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batch of these jejune productions. How, then, do I know 
that they are typically modern ? Because they are so old- 
fashioned. For of a certain school of novelists it may be 
said with peculiar truth that the more they differ from one 
another the more they are the same. Indeed we were 
just as determinedly naughty in the eighteen-nineties as 
we are in the nineteen-twenties. We had, even in those 
days, our Heavenly Twins and our Yellow Aster, our 
Woman Who Did and our Woman Who Wouldn’t, and a 
host of others of a like kidney. Moreover the country-side 
was everywhere being shocked by women riding bicycles. 
A lady of title was refused admission to an inn because she 
wore (visibly) a pair of knickerbockers under the same sort 
of short skirt that girls wear nowadays. Decadence was 
the word as popular then as complex is now. And no 
wonder! With mere chits claiming a right to live their 
own lives and meanwhile borrowing a brother’s latchkey 
in order to get a duplicate made. Then came the South 
African War to take us down a peg or two and sober us 
up. And then the Great War. ... 

That we have not yet recovered from that last tremendous 
upheaval three of these books abundantly prove. The 
exception is perhaps ‘‘ Sober Feast.’’ This is a book of 
real quality, full of shrewd wisdom and ripe wit, allied in 
this instance with wit’s infrequent bedfellow, humour. 
The character drawing is deft and firm. One believes in 
these young people. This record of their doings and 
sayings, their misdoings and unsayings, presents just a 
slab of life. Of plot there is none worth mentioning, and 
this might be said of all these four books. That does not 
make ‘‘ Sober Feast’’ any the less but rather the more 
interesting—to one reader at least. And this apart from 
the inevitable love interest. But then Miss Barbara 
Blackburn is sometimes profound about love. Accepting 
Stendhal’s definitions of ‘‘ passion love and gallant love ”’ 
she continues: ‘‘ Love has got out of its sphere. It’s got 
nothing to do with religion or intellect. But it isn’t 
physical passion either. Real love is built up out of simple 
uncritical emotion: the same emotion that makes people 
feel for children or animals or their country.’’ Again: 
“‘ The word ‘ love’ is used to cover everything, from mild 
sexual attraction to spiritual passion, as well as side issues 
like Darby and Joan.”’ And again: “ . in the religion 
of love one is still a novice if one can ask, ‘ What do I 
want ?’ instead of ‘ What have I to give?’” I would 
commend these sentiments not only to youth at large 
but also to the authors of the other three books on my list. 

First, ‘‘ The Prison House.’’ The opening chapters of 
this book gripped me, held me fast. They tell of the sorry 
plight of an army ex-officer, down and out. Their quiet 
realism is arrestive. One hoped great things from Major 
Arthur Clive, living in a slum with a nagging wife, four 
grown-up children and one small ailing boy. But, alas, 
he kills the child, he kills himself! and then, to my mind, 
the story fails utterly, devolves upon lust and roguery, 
drunkenness and general depravity, culminating in one 
fortuitous—though perhaps merciful—tragedy. It may 
be that I am wrong, that my judgment on this book is 
tainted with prejudice. For I frankly confess that I am 
sick unto death of this eternal sex-stuff. It is mainly 
because the author has undoubted powers and artistic 
integrity that it seems to me a pity such gifts should be 
wasted on. such poor material. Mrs. Gardiner, with a 
worthier theme to inspite her, should do better in the 
future. 

The note on the jacket of ‘‘ Polished Corners ’”’ speaks of 
this novel as a ‘‘ romance of young love”’ following “ its 
chequered course,’’ and concludes “‘ but the sincerity of 
the treatment gives freshness to a perennial problem.” 
Maybe. The real problem for me however is: How came 
this book to be written ? From internal evidences it would 
appear that the author of this study of Oxford under- 
graduate life was born ovefseas. This accounts for some- 
thing but still leaves many things unaccounted for. To 
begin with, this book is written in at least three quite 
distinct styles. Parts of it read like a laboured translation, 
parts as if the writer were ignorant, not only of elementary 


THE LAW ALLOWS 
By 
Kit Higson 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
The Morning Post : “ Vivid and effective.” 
London Calling: ‘‘A simple honest book, written without great art, but 
with ardour, pity, and I think a rather dear compassion. It is a new sword 
unsheathed in indignant dismay at cruelty—that is to the good anyway.” 


The Manchester City News ; “It is a book which will appeal to every type 
of reader and it leaves a permanent mark on the memory. The interest of 
the narrative, the excellent characterisation and the convincingly natural 
dialogue have a sincerity which is more effective than literary artifice.” 


The Aberdeen Press : ‘‘ His moving story of the devotion of a noble animal 


to its mistress is in no way marred or interrupted by the humanitarian plea 
against vivisection which it cloaks.” 


THE UNSPOILED 
By 


M. E. Frances Parker 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Evening Standard: “The book has that touch of genius that lifts 
sentiment above mere sentimentality; and a freshness and charm which 
come only with the bora writer ” 


The Times Literary Supplement: “The author possesses considerable 
powers of insight and observation as well as a natural gift for expression.” 


The Liverpool Courier ;: “An uncommonly well-written novel.” 

The Bristol Times : “ A wonderfully well-written story. Miss Parker has 
a wide command of language. She writes beautifully, and she can draw the 
characters well.” 

The Referee: “ As a study of the growth and development of a young girl 


it is wholly admirable, and the author reveals subtle psychological under- 
standing and considerable literary skill in dealing with the circumstances.” 
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“They are graceful and rhythmic ” 
(Times Literary Supplement). ‘‘ The 
pathos of love and youth chime finely in 
the pages ’’ (Scots Observer). ‘‘ They 
ring true to theme and seasons ”’ (Scots- 
man). ‘‘ The poetical confessions of a 
beautiful soul comprise a book to read 
again and again”’ (Oban Times). 
charming pen . . . there’s much to 
please the lover of good verse ’’ (Dundee 
Advertiser). 
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rules of grammar but of the meaning of quite commonplace 
words, and then there are other passages in nervous, 
colloquial English beyond overpraise. Now these are 
mysteries for which I am duly thankful. Without them, 
in lieu of plot or purpose, I could hardly have won through 
these 300 pages, despite a lavish display of bedroom scenery 
in the best style of West End drama. Still, for those who 
like this sort of thing—a diminishing number, I think and 
hope—this is the sort of thing they will like. 

Of the last novel on my list, “‘ Liv,” it behoves me as a 
conscientious servant of the public to say at the outset 
that I have seldom read a book published by a reputable 
firm so full of misprints and (I suspect) elisions. This is 
the more to be deplored as the earlier chapters of the story, 
with Norway as their background, are of the real stuff of 
literature. And then, from the clean, sweet air of Scandi- 
navian hills and the quiet simplicities of village life we are 
suddenly whirled away into the murky backwaters of the 
Paris of de Murger. Well, I have known Paris pretty well 
in my time and moved in just those circles which Miss 
Kathleen Coyle sets out to depict, not at all convincingly. 
Once more this tiresome obsession of sexual lust and 
promiscuity. The pity of it! For this author also has the 
authentic gift. Her style has colour, force, movement. 
Therefore this is yet another book to be savoured, but 
circumspectly—like the fabled curate’s egg. 


EpwIn PuGH. 


NAPOLEON IN FACT AND FANCY.* 


‘ For more than a hundred years the mystery of 
Napoleon has been growing greater. . . . It seems to me 
that we have passed by Napoleon’s soul.’’ These sentences 
figure in the first chapter of a new “ study ”’ of the ‘“‘ Man 
of Destiny,’’ written by the Russian novelist, Merezhkov- 
sky, one of a couple of volumes devoted to Napoleon 
which have obtained publication in English form almost 
simultaneously. A mere accident has set them side by 
side to increase by two the forty thousand books upon 
their theme already in print. But perhaps it is as well 
they should have appeared together. For the plain 
matter of fact of the second volume which contains, apart 
from an editorial postscript, nothing but Napoleon’s own 
words, may serve as antidote to the exuberant lyricism 
of the other. ‘‘ It seems at times,’’ says Merezhkovsky 
of his hero, ‘‘ as if he knows himself as little as we know 
him.” Yet some of the best things in this “‘ study,’ 
some of the stories and phrases which leaven its extrava- 
gances with humanity and good sense, come straight from 
the memorials of the ex-Emperor. The novelist, in prac- 
tice, contradicts his own airy suggestion. And is it true, 
after all, as Stendhal, and after him Merezhkovsky, main- 
tains, that Napoleon remains an enigma, beyond the point 
that all genius is enigmatic ? Is genius in him any more 
of a miracle than it was in a Shakespeare or a Newton, a 
Hannibal or a Nelson? Hero-worship can be run too 
hard. It is by Merezhkovsky, who has all a poet’s in- 
flammability. and is too much at the mercy of fancy and 
hyperbole. He has let himself be influenced to excess by 
Léon Bloy’s ‘L’Ame de Napoléon”; he pays too much 
heed to the Nietzschean apophthegm, ‘“‘ Napoleon is the 
last incarnation of Apollo, the sun-god.’’ But these are 
the fanatics of the Napoleonic cult; that way lies if not 
craziness, at any rate the darkening of counsel. 

“ Napoleon : A Study,” then, is not so much an apprecia- 
tion as a rhapsody. There is something possibly to be 
said for the contention urged by Léon Bloy, and adopted 
by Merezhkovsky, that the key to an understanding of 
Napoleon himself is to be found in the Napoleonic legend 
—the popular feeling about Napoleon. M. Bloy however 
has gone so far as to speak of the conqueror of Europe as 


“the prototype of Him Who must come.” That phrase 
* “Napoleon: A Study.” By Dmitri Merezhkovsky. 
Translated by C. Zvegintzoo. 7s. 6d. (Dent.)—‘*‘ Memoirs 


of Napoleon.”’ Compiled from his Writings. By F. M. Kirch- 
eisen. Translated from the German by Frederick Collins. 21s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


pulls up his Russian admirer, but even’ Merezhkovsky 
talks of Napoleon not merely as “‘ the most intelligent 
man for at least two millenniums,”’ but as ‘“‘ a cosmic being,” 
“‘ a denizen of other ‘ solar ’ epochs ’’ who “ feels suffocated 
in this ‘lunar’ world,’’ a man with a “ night soul”’ as 
well as a “‘ day soul,”’ and as “ the last hero of the West, 
akin to the sunset, the eventide of the world.’’ ‘‘ Jacob,” 
we are told, ‘‘ wrestles with God and Napoleon with the 
Son of God.” The novelist writes as severely as any critic 
of Napoleon about the judicial murder of the Duc D’Enghien 
but we find him also declaring : 

‘In Napoleon good and evil are in perpetual conflict. Yet 
in this conflict, as in much else, he is a being of a different nature 
from ours, a creature from another sphere of creation—“ a man 
from Atlantis.’ His heart is a chalice filled with a peculiar 
fluid ; a drop of some sacrificial blood, not yet that of Golgotha, 
has fallen into some kind of ambrosia, not yet Olympian, and 
has formed that seething blend we call Napoleon’s genius.” 


Golgotha in this connection! It is but a few steps farther 
to the enthusiast’s vision of a demigod “‘ crucified on the 
rock of St. Helena,” which Merezhkovsky himself regards 
as fantastic. 

From such surrenders to wild metaphor and dithyrambics, 
which spoil what might have been, and but too rarely is, an 
illuminating work, it is a relief to turn to F. M. Kircheisen’s 
compilation from the Memorials of Napoleon. His is not 
a book to be recommended save under protest, inasmuch 
as it fails to give chapter and verse for its quotations. 
While on his way to St. Helena, and often when he was 
settled down on the island, Napoleon dictated to a com- 
panion of his exile, Count Las Cases, as afterwards to 
General Gourgaud and Count Montholon, memoirs covering 
certain chapters of his career ; notably such critical episodes 
as the coup d’état of the 13th Vendémiaire, the dash to 
Egypt, Austerlitz, the march on Moscow, and Waterloo. 
These memoirs, published under various titles between 
1818 and 1847, although there are big gaps, provide some- 
thing like the raw material of an autobiography. The 
narratives, with more from Napoleon’s writings, Herr(?) 
Kircheisen has pieced together into one book, explaining 
what he has done in a postscript, but failing to indicate 
exactly and in their place the sources from which the 
various fragments of his text have been taken. To the 
student such unannotated patchwork is an offence; to 
the general reader the absence of references may even 
be welcome. Here at any rate he will find Napoleon 
stating his case, explaining his battles, criticising his con- 
temporaries—among them Josephine—and sometimes turn- 
ing a lantern upon what Merezhkovsky would call his soul. 
Those lantern gleams, I venture to think, are more helpful 
than all the Russian author’s rhetoric. 


F. G. BETTANy. 


NAPOLEON'S EXILE.* 


It is notorious that a man in prosperity will have count- 
less friends, but that adversity will quickly winnow them, 
And the more prominent and powerful a man is, the more 
surely will this rule apply tohim. The career of Napoleon 
supplies a capital instance of its working. FFawned upon 
by sycophants and place-hunters in the time of his glory, 
he was almost completely deserted by his’ “‘ friends’’”’ in 
the hour of his fall. ‘‘ Among the many unhappy re- 
flections his miserable situation must have brought home 
to his mind,’’ says Mr. Tussaud, ‘“‘no more unwelcome 
truth had he to realise than that with all his extraordinary 
achievements he had failed to win the hearts of men, and 
with the right to lavish rewards upon them wrung from his 
hands, he no longer possessed the power to command their 
obedience or to bend them to his will.”” After Waterloo, 
only four of his old companions remained loyal to him 
and were chosen to accompany him into exile at St. Helena. 
Mr. Tussaud recounts the early careers of Charles Tristan 
Montholon, Henri Gratien Bertrand, Gaspard Gourgaud, 


* “ The Chosen Four.’’ By John Theodore Tussaud. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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and Emmanuel de Las Casas. He then relates how they 
became acquainted with their great leader, and how, 
when at last Napoleon’s star declined, they still remained 
faithful to him and followed him into captivity. 

The motives even of these ‘‘ chosen four ’’ do not seem 
to have been unmixed. Those of Las Casas in particular 
are open to question. But Mr. Tussaud admits that this 
is a matter upon which no certain light is available, and 
it cannot be said that he makes any of his four portraits 
really live. Nevertheless students of Napoleon will find 
that this little book fills, succinctly and interestingly, a 
few minor gaps in their knowledge of ‘‘ the last phase.” 
Mr. Tussaud has at least produced some new facts and 
marshalled them well. He has also made a “ find ’”— 
we do not, at any rate, remember to have seen it before— 
in the shape of a letter by a Torbay schoolboy who hap- 
pened to be on holiday when the Bellerophon, with Napoleon 
aboard, reached the English coast. His narrative is at 
once interesting as a sidelight on history and jolly as a piece 
of juvenile writing. In his introduction Mr. Tussaud 
describes the association of his own forbears with friends 
of Napoleon, while several of the illustrations are from 
photographs of Napoleonic relics destroyed by the fire 
at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition in 1925. 


MR. PRIESTLEY—AND MR. WALPOLE.* 


It is only a few years since Mr. J. B. Priestley was at 
Cambridge University, but already the list of his works, 
that is given in the new and cheaper edition of his delight- 
ful novel, ‘‘ Benighted,’’ includes ten volumes. His rise 
and progress have been almost sensationally swift, and 
what is more, they are gratifying. This might seem a 
trite, even futile remark if I failed to point out that the 
rise and progress of an author, in these days of unofficial 
censorships and books which deserve to be censored 
officially, are not necessarily to be welcomed. 

“Farthing Hall,’ the latest work with Mr. Priestley’s 
name on the title page, appears to have been the result of 
nothing more than a hey-go-mad frolic in company with 
Mr. Hugh Walpole—enviable man, Mr. Priestley, that he 
has enjoyed the literary companionship of such an expert 
novelist at this critical stage of his career !—but there is 
enough seriousness in the book to show why Mr. Priestley’s 
venture into authorship is a matter for rejoicing. He is so 
plainly and uncompromisingly on the side of the angels. 
Not for him the timid angels who believe in leaving the 
arena to the devil (which is what the devil likes), but those 
hale and hearty fellows—Mr. Chesterton is an earlier one 
to join them—whose wings and lofty-mindedness do not 
stay them from stepping down into the heat and smoke 
of the conflict (between normality and monstrosity), and 
laying about them with a whoop of joy for every blow that 
gets home. So fresh and human is Mr. Priestley’s shout 
that, in the eyes of at least one of his delighted listeners, 
the arena blossoms at the sound of that hallo / into a green 
place where all is sane jollity and robust healthiness—a sort 
of new Sherwood, with himself a lusty, thrusty Robin Hood. 

‘“I had hoped to relieve my feelings, which are of the 
strongest, by telling you what I think about this monstrous 
warren, this milch-cow’'of publicity men, journalists, quacks, 
harpies, brigands, called London. .. .”. Is not that the 
true Robin Hood accent, the expression of one who hates 
sham and humbug, neuroticism and hot-housism, so to say, 
in both literature and life? That mankind should be 
gradually divesting itself of the greatest of all its possessions, 
humanity: this is what Mr. Priestley is anxious about 
and most energetically deplores: 

‘The crowds get bigger and bigger, don’t they ? You admit 
that? I notice it every time I come up. But I notice too 
that every time I spend a few days here there are fewer human 


beings in the place. I don’t suppose there are more than a 
hundred human beings, real people, between Ludgate Circus 


* “ Farthing Hall.’”” By Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley. 
7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.)—‘ Benighted.’’ By J. B. Priestley. 
3s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 
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and Hyde Park Corner at this very moment. In two years’ 
time there will not be fifty. What is happening? Where do 
these crowds, so busy shopping, dining, playgoing, come from, 
and of what stuff are they made ? What becomes of the real 
people ? Are they killed and eaten? These are sinister 
inquiries.” 

How good it is to find a present-day novelist sufficiently 
old-fashioned to demand the real people instead of the slug- 
like products of whom the Mr. Mulligan in this ‘“‘ novel in 
letters ’’ is unfortunately by no means a rare specimen, 
“so eager, so inquisitive, so furtive, so apprehensive, so 
bold, so hungry and so sterile.’” I do not mean that Mr. 
Priestley forgets his art, holds up his story, in order to 
demand them. The picaresque adventures of a young man 
who falls in love at first sight and follows his damsel to the 
perilous Lakes forlorn, and another young man whose wife 
leads him a repentant dance to that same Lake District, 
are unfolding delicious surprises all the time. And if any- 
one asks how I recognise Mr. Priestley’s hand in letters 
signed simply, ‘‘ Robert Newlands,’’ I simply reply that 
I recognise the author of “‘ Portrait of a Man With Red 
Hair’’ and “ Fortitude’’ in the letters signed ‘‘ Mark 
French.’ The creation of Rossett, of Farthing Hall, ‘‘ so 
large and thick and strong . . . I loathed that he should 
touch me,”’ is the re-creation of Mr. Crispin. Anda wonder- 
fully effective re-creation too. Mr. Walpole’s share in the 
partnership is indeed a miracle of sympathy and discretion. 
When his young colleague needs leading (and readers of 
“* Benighted ’’ know when that is) he makes an inspiring 
leader ; when it is Mr. Priestley’s turn to go ahead he 
backs him up splendidly. 


THomas MOULT. 


LOEB’S LIBRARY.* 


The tragic and untimely death of Professor Mair will be 
fresh in the minds of all those who look at the latest 


* * Oppian: Colluthus: Tryphiodorus,”’ translation by A. W. 
Mair; ‘‘ Epictetus,” vol. II, translation by W. A. Oldfather: 
‘**Pintarch’s Moralia,’”’ vol. II, translation by F. C. Babbitt; 
“‘Athenzus, the Deipnosophists,’’ vol. II, translation by C. 
Burton Gulick; “ Procopius,’’ vol. VII, translation by H. B. 
Dewing; ‘‘ Cicero, the Letters,”’ vol. II, by W. Glynn Williams ; 
“Lucan,” translation by J. D. Duff; ‘‘ Cicero, Verrine Orations 
I,” translation by L. H. G. Greenwood. Loeb Classical 
Library. 10s. net. (Heinemann.) 


example of his patient scholarship and industry. As I 
have said before, while many of the volumes in the Loeb 
Library are welcome in that they give a newer and often 
more worthy dress to old favourites, the series’ chief claim 
on the affection of many of us is that it has made accessible 
to other then pure scholars the lesser known authors of 
antiquity. This volume of Professor Mair’s is a capital 
instance of pioneer work. Oppian wrote in Greek hexa- 
meters a work on hunting which contains much natural 
history, and a natural history of fishes; of Colluthus all 
we have left is a brief poem, again in hexameters, on the 
Rape of Helen—in this we find the traditional account of the 
choice of Paris; and of Tryphiodorus we have another 
little epic on the fall of Ilios. Mr. Mair’s notes on Oppian 
are fresh and fascinating. He had a task of exceptional 
difficulty in the identification of the animals and fishes 
mentioned in this author ; he gives us relevant quotations 
from Pliny’s natural history, from Pausanias, from Plutarch, 
and from Aristotle. Oppian is an author who needed very 
ample annotation—my only regret is that the illustrative 
quotations are not translated; too many who will be 
keen to read Oppian will be too unlearned always to get 
the sense of the Greek quotations so generously provided by 
Dr. Mair. This appears to be the first complete translation 
of Oppian into English; of Colluthus’s Rape of Helen 
there is a seventeenth century verse translation, and an 
eighteenth century verse rendering of Tryphiodorus. Op- 
pian is certainly the most fascinating of the three authors ; 
he has a real passion for his beasts and fishes, and becomes 
lyrical in his praises of the virtues and habits of the Grey 
Mullet which ‘‘ among all the fishes of the sea nurses the 
gentlest and most righteous mind,’’ and his description of 
the turtles may be recommended to the consideration of 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence who has sentimentalised over the 
male tortoise in a most unwarrantable manner. These books 
of Oppian’s are of interest too as having provided a model 
for Erasmus Darwin’s more portentous works. Of the 
other new volumes in the series all but one continue works 
already begun—Mr. Babbitt’s racy and spirited version 
of the Moralia promises to be one of the best things in 
the library; Mr. Gulick is adequate with Athenzus, 
and Mr. Greenwood makes it possible to read the Ver- 
rine Orations of Cicero. No one could make Cicero’s 
letters poor reading—Mr. Williams does not, I think, 
quite trust 


enough to the 
innate fascination 
of the letters and 
Cicero’s own 
supremacy in 
style; he tends 
to make his 
original a little 
too familiar or too 
emphatic. “ Silly 
fads’”’ for “ in- 
eptie,” “I am 
on the look-out ”’ 
for exspecto,”’ 
“with intense 
eagerness”’ for 
vehementer, ’’ 
“T took to you 
for ‘“dilexi;” 
“ that notorious ”’ 
for ‘‘illa’”’ are a 
few instances of 
this tendency ; 
still it would be 
ungenerous not to 
admit the smooth- 
ness, the quick- 
ness and the 
general reada- 
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In the translation of Lucan Mr. Duff has had as hard 
and ungrateful a task as any translator from the Latin 
poets could have. There is something as unsympathetic 
about Lucan’s style as his life. He has no lightness, no 
beauty, and his rhetorical emphasis is not balanced, as is 
Juvenal’s, by great vigour. He is a tight, ungracious 
poet, and Shelley’s admiration for the Pharsalia can only 
be explained, I think, because Shelley believed that any 
victim of a tyrant was worthy of admiration. It has been 
the rule of this library—occasionally abandoned—to trans- 
late poetry into prose; but I think Lucan would have gone 
better into heroic verse than into prose. Here is part of Mr. 
Duff’s rendering of a passage admired by Macaulay, Cato’s 
tribute to Pompey : ‘‘ He was powerful without destroying 
freedom ; he alone, when the people were willing to be his 


Slaves, remained in private station; he ruled the Senate, 


but it was a Senate of Kings. He based no claims upon 
the right of armed force ; what he wished to receive, he 
wished that others should have the power to refuse him. 
He acquired enormous wealth, but he paid into the treasury 
more than he kept back. He snatched the sword, but he 
knew how to lay it down.’ It is good. Inevitably, 
perhaps, it is more diffuse than the Latin; and if Mr. Duff 
had attempted a line-for-line rendering he might have 
found a greater conciseness easier to attain. For some 
unexplained reason this volume is without the usual intro- 
ductory appendices about the manuscripts, editions and 
previous translations, though Mr. Duff contributes a careful 
biographical sketch of the poet and calls attention to 
Professor Housman’s edition. 


R. RoOBERTs. 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS.* 


““ Who are these Hohenzollerns ?’’ once demanded Bis- 
marck, somewhat in the manner of Cicero, ready to de- 
molish the incautious answerer by indignant ‘‘ Quids ?”’ 
and further to shake his nerve by a volley of baffling 
““Atenims.”’ So far as short, pithy, biographical sketches 
of the principal members of the House meet the case Herr 
Eulenberg’s book is a reasonably satisfactory reply. But 
we do not consider that this is enough. The Hohen- 
zollerns were above all things a dynasty rather than a 
succession of nobodies, margraves, electors, kings “‘ in,”’ 
kings ‘‘ of’? and emperors; and it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assess the place of that dynasty unless the 
personal characteristics of the individual members are 
rendered strictly subordinate to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the particular age in which the owners of 
such characteristics lived and reigned. The history of the 
Hohenzollerns as a rising dynasty is inseparable from the 
history of Wettins, Welfs, Wittelsbachs and Habsburgs as 
declining ones. The triumph of Hohenzollern over Habs- 
burg is, or should be, the kernel of the whole story. This 
is a book which Macaulay would have reviewed with relish. 
The book itself he would probably have dismissed with a few 
perfunctory sentences, and would then have proceeded to 
set out in vivid prose the story of the Hohenzollerns, not as 
individual monarchs but as a dynasty which was the great 
maker of modern Europe. 

Only an insane reviewer would venture to emulate 
Macaulay, and the present one makes no claim to be a 
book in breeches. But he feels that he is within his rights 
in setting forth some features of this book which dis- 
appointed him. In order that the reader may understand 
aright the history of the Hohenzollerns, the contents of a 
volume treating of them should be as a kind of literary 
graph by the aid of which could be traced from the common 
level of comparative obscurity, the ups and downs, the 
actions and reactions, the peaks and lower levels of the two 
Houses and the final crossing of the descending Habs- 
burg by the ascending Hohenzollern, to be followed by 
the simultaneous disappearance of both lines. To vary the 
metaphor, there are certain moments in history when the 


* “The Hohenzollerns.” By Herbert Eulenberg. . 18s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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author might have invited his readers to take a look round. 
The first quarter of the sixteenth century seems a case In 
point. When Charles V was elected to the imperial dignity 
in 1519, he was not merely Duke of Austria and Emperor, 
but King of Spain, Lord of the Netherlands and the County 
of Burgundy, King of Naples and Sicily, Duke of Milan and 
prospective ruler of Hungary and Bohemia, and owner of 
vast dominions overseas. Compared with him the con- 
temporary Hohenzollern was very small beer indeed. Herr 
Eulenberg, however, tells us practically nothing of all this ; 


indeed we cannot find Charles V in the index. And yet, — 


unless some such pictures are occasionally shown to the 
reader he will be unable to understand the awe, amounting 
almost to veneration, with which the Kings of Prussia 
regarded the Emperors of Austria more than three cen- 
turies later. As late as 1848 Frederick William saw in the 
Austrian sovereign not only a brother monarch but the real 
heir to the grandeur which was once the Holy Roman 
Empire. It is difficult for the reader—certainly for the 
non-German reader—to realise how the ejectment of 
Austria from Germany in 1866 was almost sacrilege, unless 
he has been furnished with evidence, earlier in the book, 
of the place the House of Habsburg held in the minds of 
the German people, and why it held that place. 

Another fault we have to find with Herr Eulenberg is 
that in his desire to be novel and smart—to “ get away 
from the book ”’ as a chess player would say—he is not so 
trammelled by accuracy as we should like. We may pass 
over the error of depicting the Prince Consort with a beard 
for weightier things. In the series of brilliant snap-shots 
which make up the chapter on Frederick the Great, the 
author tells of the ‘‘ unusual civility and courtesy of 
address which united a sensitive understanding of the 
other and gentler sex.’’ We do not feel that we can stomach 
that. The Seven Years War was probably bound to come, 
anyway. But it was undoubtedly precipitated by the 
ribald rudeness of Frederick of Prussia towards two great 
ladies, one a sovereign and one a sovereign in all but name. 
He was positively insulting to Madame de Pompadour. 
He sent a rude reply to a message of friendship from her. 
He scoffed at her in public; gave the name Pompadour 
to one of his favourite female dogs; and forbade his 
ambassador in Paris, by the most positive directions, to 
visit the lady. In Russia the Tsarina Elizabeth was an 
amiable, kindly sovereign who, however, was said to have 
shewn an indiscreet amiability to many of the Grenadiers of 
the Guard who had wrought the revolution which had 
placed her on the throne. Against the Tsarina’s frailties 
Frederick loved to point the shafts of his venomous wit. 
There are many things in the military career of Frederick 
which fill us with respectful admiration, but we do not 
think that courtesy and sensitiveness towards ladies was 
one of his strong points. 

In this country probably most interest will be felt in the 
chapters dealing with William I, Frederick III, the present 
ex-Kaiser, and his son. The criticism which we have 
written above must not be allowed to overshadow the 
opinion we hold of Herr Eulenberg as a brilliant writer 
and a masterly portrayer of personality. The chapter 
dealing with William II is vivid but dispassionate. But 
underlying the analysis of the characters of father and son 
is a contemptuous bitterness for the way in which at the 
supreme moment, the last of the Hohenzollerns proved 
false to race and name by seeking safety in ignominious 
flight. 

F. E Wuirtton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


FANCY AND REALITY.* 


Mr. John van Druten’s progress is meteoric. It is a far 
cry from the groping technique of ‘‘ Young Woodley ’’ to 
the slickness of ‘‘ Diversion.’”’ Both plays deal with a 


* “ Diversion.” A Play in Three Acts. By John van 
Druten. 5s. (Putnams.)—‘‘ The Rag: An Incident in Three 
Acts.”” By Allan Monkhouse. 3s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
—‘ Alicia and the Twilight.’” By Margaret Sackville. 7s. 6d. 
(Welis Gardner.)—‘‘ Adam’s Opera.”” By Clemence Dane. 
(Heinemann.) 


boy’s infatuation, but whereas the earlier play produced 
its effect by the sheer sincerity of its emotional content, 
and almost in spite of psychological blundering and a 
clumsy technique, “‘ Diversion ’’—whatever may be thé 
improbabilities of the situation—is a very deliberate piece 
of craftsmanship and the effects attained are the effects 
aimedat. A boy, on holiday abroad, meets a famous actress 
and has an affair which is, for her, passing ; for him, the 
beginning of an uncontrollable passion. Back in England, 
he finds that she has very little use for his youthful 
love ; he learns, too, that she has been in intimate relation- 
ship with many other men, some of whom are still in the 
offing. Although partially disillusioned, his passion (which 
seems to be largely a physical affair, since there is no evi- 
dence of any other source of attraction) continues; and 
when, after a three months’ absence, she repulses him again 
because she is expecting another man, he strangles her. 
The actual murder is the least convincing incident in the 
play, which is otherwise carefully developed and motivated. 
The bright and slangy dialogue of the rising generation, 
theatrical and lay, is well hit-off; the characterisation, 
although somewhat stereotyped, is sound, and the emotional 
passages ring true. 

Mr. Allan Monkhouse’s play seems to belong to another 
generation, before the day of cocktails. ‘‘ The Rag” is 
written with the economy of words expected of the author ; 
the “incident ’”’ is surely narrated, the characterisation is 
clean and effective, though unsubtle. Mr. Monkhouse 
deliberately avoids fine writing and.one would look in vain 
for wit or eloquence. A party of young people, having 
dined and drunk too well on a New Year’s Eve, wind up 
their carouse by continuing the ‘‘rag”’ in the streets, 
singing carols outside bawdy houses. One of their number 
throws a stone at a window, and a prostitute (who was 
apparently ill) afterwards dies. The thrower of the stone 
is the son of a prominent editor, but the son of a compositor 
on the staff of a rival newspaper is arrested and accused of 
throwing the stone. The incident is skilfully worked up ; 
but one is uncomfortably aware of the author’s directing 
hand, weighting the scales unfairly. It seems a little too 
accommodating of Fate to provide that the son of the one 
editor should be on the verge of becoming engaged to marry 
the daughter of the rival editor ; that the prostitute should 
happen to die from so inadequate a cause; that the son’s 
mother should become suddenly ill so that her illness can 
be used for dramatic purposes ; and that the death of the 
leader of a political party should be announced in order to 
serve another dramatic purpose. Drama is admittedly 
the conscious arrangement of effects, but the effects should 
at least seem spontaneous. ‘‘ The Rag’ would play well 
and carry an audience with it ; the doubts would probably 
only begin to creep in after the final curtain. 

Mr. Monkhouse aims at an effect of reality. Not so Lady 
Margaret Sackville, whose play, “‘ Alicia and the Twilight,”’ 
is pure fancy. The opening scene gives one the impression 
that it was intended for young people. There is a certain 
naiveté of expression and obviousness of idea which do not 
appear to be addressed to adult minds; but gradually the 
serious purpose of the play becomes apparent, the talking 
rabbit and other comic characters conceived in a pantomime 
vein fall into their place as comic relief, and the ‘‘ Poet ”’ 
and “‘ Twilight’ are allowed to give utterance to their 
thoughts in a sort of Maeterlinckish dialogue. The theme 
of the play cannot be pinned down with any certainty, but 
it seems to concern the conflict in the poet’s mind between 
human desires and twilight fancies, and the suggestion is 
that a poet must have his feet planted firmly on the earth 
however far afield he let his fancy roam. ‘‘ Alicia and the 
Twilight ’’ has charm and delicacy, but the writing is some- 
times too easy ; the author has occasionally taken the line 
of least resistance rather than hunt for more appropriate 
words. - 

“Adam's Opera is also fantastically wrought, with a 
weightier purpose behind it than is discoverable behind 
“ Alicia and the Twilight.’’ The grotesque may evoke the 
sublime and a nursery jingle like ‘How many miles to 
Babylon” may have its origin in humanity’s deepest 
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desires. Miss Clemence Dane wished to convey, in a play, 
her impression of a world in conflict, the reactions of man- 
kind to the Great War. The magnitude of such a task 
sterilised thought for a time, but in due course accomplished 
itself in ‘‘ Adam’s Opera ’’—a collection of nursery rhymes, 
traditional and new, strung together on a thread of dialogue, 
uttered by the fanciful characters of fairy lore. The story 
is broadly that of Sleeping Beauty; the hero, Adam, is 
Prince Charming, who awakens Beauty to a world unready 
for her. There is much humour and no little beauty in the 
play, which offers scope to a producer with imagination and 
disaster to one without. Not always is the symbolism clear 
and some of the incongruities appear to be unintentional ; 
but it is on the whole a play to be glad of. 


HERMON OULD. 


THE ORESTEIA.* 


The Greek tragedians are a perpetual temptation to the 
translator, but of the many who have attempted the task 
of turning their plays into English, whether prose or verse, 
it can hardly be said that one has altogether conquered its 
perhaps insuperable difficulties. Something essential both 
in the poetry and in the language in which it is written has 
eluded them all. The Greek genius is unique and in- 
communicable. 

But no one in modern times has got nearer to the heart 
of it than Professor Gilbert Murray, and to the business of 
translation he brings one gift which is obviously necessary 
but which has not always been possessed by its practitioners. 
He is himself a poet. His versions of the great plays have 
therefore something lacking from those of others, and if he 
sometimes makes freer with the letter of his text than more 
pedestrian scholars, he is always closer to the spirit. With 
Euripides he has been most particularly successful, for 
Euripides is nearer to us than Zéschylus or Sophocles—so 
near that he has been able to capture the purely con- 
temporary imagination of Mr. Shaw—and Professor 
Murray—democrat, feminist, internationalist and romantic 
—is, with all his deep scholarship, essentially a man of 
our time. His versions of the “‘ Electra ’’ and the “ Trojan 
Women ”’ come home directly to our modern business and 
bosoms and yet remain faithful to their originals. 

With schylus Professor Murray had a harder task, 
calling for a greater mental transposition. His ideas and 
his moralities are remote from ours, and his language is of 
a lonely magnificence. ‘‘ Not Milton himself,’ as Professor 
Murray says, “‘ could produce in English the same great 
music.’”’ His lyrics have an austerity which is not amen- 
able to reproduction in the coloured language and sensuous 
rhythms which come natural to Professor Murray and were 
perfectly appropriate to the choruses of Euripides. Never- 
theless his versions of the three wonderful plays which 
constitute the Oresteian trilogy are the best that have yet 
been made and probably the best which are humanly 
possible. How good they are, how fine in feeling and 
adequate in diction, may be illustrated from Cassandra’s 
great speech in the ‘‘ Agamemnon.” 

“* Yet not of God unheeded shall we lie. 
“ There cometh after, one who lifteth high 
The downfallen ; a branch where blossometh 
A sire’s avenging and a mother’s death. 
Exiled and wandering, from this land outcast, 
One day He shall return, and set the last 
Crown on these sins that have His house downtrod. 
For, lo, there is a great oath sworn of God, 
His father’s upturned face shall guide him home. 
Why should I grieve ? Why pity these men’s doom ? 
Saw I not long ago mine own Troy-town 
Pass as she passed ? And they who cast her down 
Have thus their end, and.God gives judgment sure . « « 
I go to drink my cup.. I will endure 
To die. O Gates, Death-Gates, all hail to you ! 
Only, pray God the blow be stricken true ! 
Pray God, unagonised, with blood that flows 
Quick unto friendly death these eyes may close! ”’ 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


“ The Oresteia.”” Translated into English Rhyming Verse by 
Gilbert Murray. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) ; 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


APRIL 2 BOOKS 
SAINTS AND SCHOLARS 


STEPHEN GWYNN 


Author of *‘ Experiences of a Literary Man,’ etc. 


A book of studies in humanity. Among the vividly-sketched and 
strongly-marked characters are Charles de Foucauld, who started as 
a dissolute officer and ended his life as an austere hermit; Mark 
Pattison, who subordinated all to the acquisition of knowledge ; 
Laperrine, the famous Sahara general; Father Mathew, the Apostle 
of Temperance; Professor Mahaffy; Cardinal Logue; and Mr. 
Gwynn’s own father. 
Ready 11th April 


6s. net 


TAMERLANE 


The Earth Shaker 
HAROLD LAMB 
Author of ‘ Genghis Khan : Emperor of all Men,’ 


The life of the great Asiatic War-lord of the fourteenth century. During 

his wonderful career, Tamerlane penetrated Russia, helped himself to 

Persia and a big slice of India, overthrew the mighty Sultan of Turkey, 

ruled nearly the whole of Siberia, and died on his way to add China 
to the list. A vivid book about a truly marvellous man. 


Ready 25th April Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 


LUDWIG II OF BAVARIA 
GUY pe POURTALES 
Author of * Franz Liszt : The Man of Love,’ etc. 


A study of the mad king, the last great artist to wear a crown, friend 

of Wagner, builder of impossible palaces, patron of music. The book 

gives, among other delights, a fine impression of the bullying Bismarck, 

a clear-cut portrait of Wagner, and a masterly survey of modern 
kingship as seen in the German states. 


Ready 25th April Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net 
FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE REBEL PASSION 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 
Author of * The Burning Ring’ 


A most remarkable novel in which the pageant of 2,000 years of England’s 
history passes across the pages. The book burns with a passionate 
sincerity as it traces the growth of pity in the human heart throughout 
the centuries. This amazing book should be read by all who regard 


fiction as a serious art. 
Ready 4th April 


THE LAUGHING STRING 
H. R. HUNTSMAN 


The story of Anna, daughter of an artist, brought up in an atmosphere 

that choked her with its sordidness. She broke free, found another 

world, gay and bright, with men that were different. But, in the end, 

brought back by an unselfish act of her own, she found happiness in 
the very thing that choked her. 

Ready 11th April 


REEDS AND MUD 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of ‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,’ etc. 
A posthumous novel by the great Spanish writer. It is a drama of 


Spanish peasant life in the desolate marshes of Albufera told with all 
the power of which Sefior Ibanez was at the height when an untimely 
death came to him. 

Ready 18th April 
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STRIKE THE LYRE AND BEAT 
THE DRUM.* 


Here is a collection of national, patriotic, student and 
folk songs, plus religious compositions : it is mainly British, 
but has a strong Canadian inflection—(being, indeed, sub- 
titled “‘ A Canadian Song-Book’’) so that ‘“‘O Canada”’ 
comes second in the volume, next to ‘‘ God Save the King,” 
which is amplified by an appropriately Canadian aspiration. 
The musical settings are very nicely done, simple, easy 
and well harmonised. This would be an admirable book 
for any promoter of Community Singing. The compiler, 
however, has his own private views on what are, as he puts 
it, ‘‘the best and most famous songs.’’ For example, 
Dowland’s “‘ Fine Knacks for Ladies’’ hardly ranks in 
popularity to our thinking with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ’”’ : 
still less the ‘‘ Skye Boat Song ”’ with ‘‘ Loch Lomond,”’ or 
““ Song of the Western Men ”’ and “‘ There is a Lady Sweet 
and Kind ”’ with ‘‘ John Peel’’ and ‘‘ The British Grena- 
diers.’’ The section called ‘ Songs of the Nations ” merely 
contains one Slovakian specimen, two German, and one 
Russian ; of which the last, ‘‘ Volga Boatmen’s Song,”’ is 
the only one to justify inclusion : Italian folk songs being 
conspicuously absent. 

In the “‘ Student Songs ’”’ division are venerable friends 
like “‘ Clementine ’’ and ‘‘ There is a Tavern in the Town,” 
cheek by jowl with Dominion favourites less known to us, 
such as ‘‘ The Presbyterian Cat.’’ The concluding section, 
—‘‘ Hymns, Chorales and Carols ’’—is the weakest, because 
it provides within its narrow limits comparatively un- 
familiar chorales by Bach and others, also a somewhat 
uninspired setting of Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional,’’ and, sur- 
prisingly enough, an adaption of the seventeenth century 
German “ Alleluia’’ hymn (now usually known as “ Ye 
Watchers and ye Holy Ones’’) to the verses ‘‘ From all that 
dwell below the skies.” Not a very happy combination. 

Taken as a whole, however, and not omitting to mention 
the excellent foot-notes, this volume may be commended to 
all and sundry who desire acquaintance, in handy form, 
with the songs which have endeared themselves down the 
centuries to many a British heart. The man who said, 
“* Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws,’’ would have reaffirmed his dictum had he 
compared “ St. Patrick’s Day ’’ with D.O.R.A. 


M. B. 


SMASHING THE METRONOME.i 


There is a spirit abroad which regards harmony as 
monotony. Afraid lest the smooth cadence and the piston- 
like movement of normal verse shall lull the reader to sleep, 
some poets have resolved at all cost to stab his spirit 
broad awake. The trouble is that they are apt to suppose 
that the mere act of startling us is a meritorious achieve- 
ment. It may not be meritorious but only meretricious. 
It is true that the crash of the avalanche in the Alps will 
wake us from our slumbers in the chalet; but the same 
effect may be wrought upon us no less by some sudden 
tomfoolery on the part of the chalet-keeper’s goat under- 
neath our window. It does not follow that one has 
achieved some majestic displacement among the great 
elemental things, merely because drowsy people are made 
to sit up and take notice. 

No doubt it is true that the chime of perfect rhyme and 
the beat of flawless metre may become as dull and as 
maddening as a clicking metronome on the top of the 
piano; and nobody can know anything of the poetry of 
our day without realising that a strenuous effort is being 
made to get away from what Francis Thompson called the 


* “ A Book of Songs.’’ Edited by Ernest Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 

+ ‘“‘ Poems.’’ By Ruby Boardman. 6s. (Bodley Head.)— 
“Swags Up!” By J. le Gay Brereton. 3s. 6d. (Dent.)— 


““ A Soldier Looks at Beauty.’’ By Hugh P. F. McIntosh, M.C. 
3s. 6d. (Simpkin, Marshall.)—‘ April.” By S. L. Bensusan. 
4s. (St. Catherine Press.)—‘‘ Ignotus.’’ By Evarts S. Scudder. 
6s. (Duckworth.) 


One of the devices for com- 


serpent trail of perfection. 
passing this emancipation is the false rhyme, as some of 
the books, detailed in the foot-note, amply illustrate. 


“Swear it’’ is made a correlative to “spirit”; a 
“blossom ”’ is pinned to a “ bosom”’; a “ voluptuary ” 
(across an intervening line) waxes ’’ merry”’; a ‘‘ bush” 
in due season may “‘ blush,”’ not in artistic purism but in 
blackcurrant fecundity; and this process may occur not 
only in the vegetable, but also in the animal kingdom, for 
a maiden’s “ pallor’’ I find may give place to a rich 
“ colour.” 

This device of the false rhyme is very far from being 
always mere slovenliness or defective workmanship. It 
is often achieved by travail and sweat, by deliberately 
taking thought. It is clear that we have poets among 
us who would much rather eschew the banal sequence of 
Love—dove—above, and rhyme “‘ Love” with “‘ rough ”’ ; 
and ere long we shall have the next stage and find “‘ Love ”’ 
rhymed with ‘ dough,’’ which although pronounced 
“doh ”’ has a visual correlativity with ‘‘ rough.’’ So far 
from being slovenliness, this false rhyming may demand 
quite as much craftsmanship as true rhyming. In one of 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s most beautiful poems, all the line- 
endings without exception have this slight tilt, so that 
it is a consistent piece of work, a harmony in disharmony ; 
and although Mr. Wolfe assures me that this consistency 
was a pure accident, it was nevertheless in him unconscious 
craftsmanship. 

But when this trick is adopted by less cunning hands, 
awful things may happen. Surely one of the vital points 
that these hiccough-rhymers must always bear in mind 
is this: that the ear will expect the true rhyme and will 
tend to pronounce the word accordingly. Therefore if 


‘that expected word would make bathos, there is danger 


in the offing. For instance, when Miss Ruby Boardman 
writes : 
“They tossed you lightly to me, 
Like a crumpled flower dropped, 
A poor persistent lover 
Who has hoped and hoped and hoped,” 


the vision inevitably conjured up is that of a suitor who 
has sprained his ankle. Miss Boardman is capable of 
writing charming lyrics, and one cannot but deplore these 
lapses. 

Mr. le Gay Brereton is not so ardent a champion of the 
hiccough, and many people will thank him for the lines 
which are an epitaph on a dog whom he loved. Despite 
the touch of facile pathos such as might be used by an 
anti-vivisection pamphleteer, the poem ends strongly with 
this antithesis : 

‘‘ Beside his grave I bend the knee, 
And O, my eyes are dim. 


He hunted for the dog in me: 
I found the man in him.” 


But Mr. Brereton can run amok also. What think you 
of this as an image for a dissolving coral-islet, in a non- 
burlesque poem ? 

“As when a lump of sugar shrinks, 
When coffee waves about it glide, 
Crumbles and topples, melts and sinks, 
And mingles with the sombre tide.” 


Hugh P. F. McIntosh, M.C., a young soldier who died 
too late to know that he had been awarded the medal for 
the best collection of unpublished verse in the Panton 
Festival of Arts and Letters, was obsessed with red blossom. 
As life took him into grim and ugly places, it was well that 
he had this persistent vision in his heart. Few critics will 
fail to see the authentic poet in this slender volume, even 
although the circumstances of his soldier’s life, or maybe 
some elfin impatience of spirit, hindered him from perfect- 
ing the mechanics of his craft. Almond-blossom at Farn- 


ham and anemones at Jerusalem evoked such a passion 
in his heart that his utterance disdained the hampering 
claims of form. But many who love beauty viewed under 
a divine afflatus will want to give shelf-room to this dainty 
book, to which Mr. Ernest Rhys writes a foreword. 

Mr. Bensusan and Mr. Scudder have forborne to smash 
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the metronome. “ Ignotus’”’ has a classical flavour about 
it, and the author has contrived to keep his Muse from 
getting too tricksy. I should be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Bensusan’s copy of Swinburne is not well-thumbed. 
These two poets have not scorned to employ the metronome, 
but they have employed it in the right way; ‘they have 
produced music by means of it. They are not so foolish 
as to suppose that the metronome is itself a musical instru- 
ment; but neither are they so foolish as to suppose that 
it is not a very real aid to music. And when the. harle- 
quinade of these present years has worked itself out, surely 
poets will again come to see that it is an indispensable:aid 
to music. 


KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE.* 
We have travelled far since the day when 


“A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to. him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


We are told, and believe, that primroses and all plants are 
living organisms; that there is no strict dividing line 
between the way in which the life-force works in what we 
term the higher ’’ and the “‘ lower’ forms of life; that 
there:is no physiological response given by the most highly 
organised animal tissue that is not also to be met with 
in the plant. 

In one of his ‘writings Dr. Chalmers. Mitchell declared 
that Man must sojourn with Nature in order to get certain 
fundamental impressions without which he is impoverished. 
“Man cannot safely dispense with the fundamental im- 
pressions, of power, of largeness, of pervading order, of 
omnipresent beauty, of universal flux, of intricacy of 
growth, of the web of life, of adaptiveness, of evolution. 
Some minds weary of theories; let them, by sympathetic 
observation, hug the facts close, for thus also may deeper 
visions of reality be gained. Let them -by observation 
draw water from what an expert naturalist has called 
‘the bottomless well of surprises.’ ”’ 

If any scientist now alive has drawn deep from this well, 
it is Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, director of the Bose Research 
Institute at Calcutta. Much of his work on the move- 
ments of plants has already been made public, both in 
this country and abroad. In the present volume he deals 
more particularly with the investigation of the motor 
mechanism of the plant as compared and contrasted with 
that of the animal. He gives a full and detailed account 
of the rhythmic peristaltic activity by which the sap is 
propelled in the plant, and describes experiments also 
carried out on the animal, the result being that one is led 
to ask if plants possess a ‘‘ heart’’ which pumps sap 
as the animal heart pumps blood. 

None but a trained scientist dare profess to follow either 
the experiments carried out with the marvellously delicate 
instruments employed by Dr. Bose, or the arguments he 
deduces from the results of those experiments. But on 
this fascinating subject of the circulation of the blood and 
the circulation of the sap, the author gives a summary 
which helps the layman : 

“‘The essential identity of the rhythmic mechanism in the 
plant and animal is proved by the following evidence that 
pulsation in the plant is affected by the same agents and in 
the same way as pulsation in the animal. . . . Further investiga- 
tion has thrown light upon the nature of this movement, making 
it clear that the movement of the sap is affected by rhythmic 
contraction and expansion of the cells of the propulsive tissue, 


constituting, as in the heart and stomach of the animal, waves 
of peristaltic activity.” 


Peristalsis, as the dictionary informs us, is ‘“‘ automatic 
vermicular contractile motion,’’ which, being interpreted 
(the remedy proving worse than the disease) means worm- 
like movement. It has been shown that the peristaltic 
wave follows the stimulation-gradient from the stimulated 


* “The Motor Mechanism of Plants.’’ By Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose. 21s. (Longmans.) 


Geo. Allen & Unwin Lid. 


BLACK DEMOCRACY 
THE STORY OF HAITI 


By H. P. DAVIS. A _ comprehensive 
history of Haiti from its discovery by 
Colombus to the Amendments of the 
Constitution of the Republic last year. 
It is an exciting and romantic story, an 
amazing mixture of tragedy and farce. 

With numerous illustratio%s.. 20s. 


HISTORY OF NIGERIA 


By A. C. BURNS, C.M.G. This book, by 
the Deputy Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Nigeria, will be eagerly welcomed 
by all those interested in the country, for 
it is the first complete history of this 
important dependency. With maps. 15s. 


A PRIMER OF 


BOOK-COLLECTING 


By JOHN T. WINTERICH. Edited by 
Raymond Dean. A delightful book on 
the fundamentals of this pleasant and not 
unprofitable pursuit. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE 


SABLE AND THE GIRL 


By JOSEPH WEYSSENHOFF. Against 
an exquisite background of hunting 
scenes is set a simple and tragic love- 
story. 7s. 6d. 


A LITTLE CLOWN 
LOST 


By BARRY BENEFIELD. A charming 
story told with all Mr. Benefield’s humour 
and gift for crisp characterisation, and 
touched with tragedy. 7s. 6d. 


BROTHER & BROTHER 


By DOROTHY VAN DOREN. “A well 
written and interesting story, with that 
dignity which is inevitable when reality is 
handled with straightforward honesty.””— 
Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. 
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Mr. and Mrs. ‘Booth, with Mr. Frank 
Anstey, M.H.R., Deputy Leader of 
in the Australian 


the Opposition 
Parliament. 


From “ Mountains, Gold and Cannibals,”” by Doris R. Booth (Cecil Palmer). 
Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


to the unstimulated region, and Dr. Bose says that the 
direction of the movement of the sap can be determined 
by differential stimulation of the two ends of the organ, 
its flow being always from the more to the less stimulated 
region, whether upwards or downwards. 

‘‘ The results obtained with the sealed stem with its activity 
at standstill, are exactly parallel to those obtained with the 
quiescent stomach. In both a peristaltic or an antiperistaltic 
wave is generated by stimulation. . . . In both the peristaltic 
wave is about four times more rapid than the antiperistaltic. 
An identical law is thus illustrated by the passage of the peri- 
staltic wave in both the animal and the plant.” 

Such a summarising as this, brief and incomplete as it 
must necessarily be, opens up new and wonderful vistas 
for the scientist, the thinker, the lover of Nature. All 
that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell calls the fundamental impres- 
sions are here, to make us feel that we are on the verge of 
a new land—a land of wonder, mystery, beauty and power. 


W. R. Calvert. 


DETECTIVE ART AND ARTIFICE.* 


A volume of detective history and several volumes of 
detective fiction provide a special opportunity for com- 
paring practice and theory in the investigation of crime. 
Mr. Dilnot gives us plain fact, shows on what system 
Scotland Yard works, and deals with realities always ; 
while the novelists engage in bewildering fantasies and 
introduce us to glamorous heroes who display an ingenuity 
bordering on the supernatural. But who, after all, are 
the more efficient ?—the trained and practical men, 
working doggedly to their end, or those super-subtle 
experts with their inductive methods and their sudden 
inspirations who unriddle mysteries from which CEdipus 
himself would have shrunk ? 

Readers of Mr. Dilnot’s chapters will conclude that the 
ways of the C.I.D. are wiser and surer than all the brilliant 
oddities of a Poirot, a Hanaut, or even a Sherlock Holmes. 
The real men do real things; they understand human 
nature, and they track down the criminal. It is true that 
their patient labours seem dull and prosaic when set beside 
the glittering theatricalism of the amateurs, but we are left 
in doubt whether the latter would have brought to justice 
a Crippen, a Neill Cream, or a Mendell Howard. Not that 
Mr. Dilnot’s real stories are devoid of the authentic thrill. 
Let anyone read the account of ‘‘ Seeing Mr. Johnson 
Home,”’ “‘ The Vengeance of Geracci,’’ or “‘ M. Goron Plays 
a Trump,” to be convinced that truth can be quite as 
strange as fiction, and that life can supply as much 
bewildering adventure as romance. 

* “Triumphs of Detection.”” By George Dilnot. 1és. 
(Geoffrey Bies.)—‘‘ The Seven Dials Mystery.” By Agatha 
Christie. 7s.6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ Criminal Square.’’ By Harring- 
ton Hastings. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘* Who Killed Coralie ?” 
By The Aresbys. 7s. 6d. (Skeffington.)—‘‘ The Night of 
Mystery.” By J.C. Ellis. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


Modern detective work is the result of intensive training. 
In his opening chapters Mr. Dilnot reveals how detectives 
are ‘‘ made ’’—not necessarily born ; how they are moulded 
and’ developed ; how they are taught to think and guided 
in their action ; how they profit by lessons of the past ; and 
how they acquire experience. Everything is in order, all 
is founded on principle. While certain faculties of imagina- 
tion are encouraged, mere fantasy never replaces fact, for 
the detective has to realise that he is dealing with human 
nature, not with phantasms. So he studies men in many 
aspects, notes certain characteristics, gets to a root-under- 
standing of the working of the criminal mind. He classifies 
crimes and their likely perpetrators; he eliminates un- 
likely things and therefore does not pursue will-o’-the- 
wisps; he specialises and concentrates. ‘‘ The good 
detective does not pretend to know all about everything,”’ 
says Mr. Dilnot, ‘‘ but he knows where to go to learn all 
about everything.” 

Mr. Dilnot prefers the English system of detective work 
to the French, German and Austrian, though all have 
their good points and can show brilliant successes. The 
American organisation has been so mixed up with political 
corruption that it is difficult to pronounce upon it. But 
Mr. Dilnot calls attention to two amusing details. One 
was the discovery of the drug Scopolamin, employed in 
the “‘ twilight sleep ’’’ manner, and under the influence of 
which “ not only could aman not lie, but he was compelled 
to tell the truth.’’ The experiment was said to be so 
successful that persons under treatment even revealed 
more truth about their past lives than the authorities 
needed. It is an appalling prospect, but Mr. Dilnot makes 
this ironical comment: ‘‘ A drug which can compel the 
truth should by this time have cleared America of most of 
its criminals. I have not heard that this is the case.’ 
The other amusing item is that concerning a murderer 
who escaped the gallows because a pardon was obtained 
from a negro Lieutenant-Governor. It was rumoured 
that the official had been bribed with {100. That rumour 
was .discredited on the ground that the sum named was 
larger than would have been necessary. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on Stinie Morrison, 
which conveys a false impression of the nature and con- 
clusion of the case. Morrison was a desperado convicted 
of the murder of a supposed spy named Beron. There is 
very grave doubt as to his guilt, but Mr. Dilnot seems to 
know nothing of the powerful pamphlet issued going far to 
prove the man’s innocence. The fact seems to be that it 
was well to put a dangerous man away, but that he hap- 
pened to be put away for something he had not done. 
The detective work leading to the arrest was, however, as 
wonderful in its acuteness as in the personal courage it 
brought forth. 

And now a few words on the latest novels. Mrs. Agatha 
Christie is an easy first in the competition for place among 
the writers of detective fiction. She not only casts her 
story upon original lines, and throws in an abundance of 
unusual detail, but she preserves her surprise to the very 
end. When the unexpected happens, we can glance back 
and see the flash of the clues all along the course ; had we 
been sharp enough we could have intelligently anticipated 
the end. For the evidence is convincing, and the case, 
though bizarre, is worked out reasonably. The ‘ Seven 
Dials Mystery ’’ is so absorbing that we even forget Mrs. 
Christie’s habit of writing ‘‘who’”’ for “whom” and 
referring to ‘“‘ one”’ as “‘ they’; in addition to the un- 
guessable secret, she gives us some really deft character 
sketches. 

Mr. Harrington Hastings in ‘‘ Criminal Square ”’ tells a 
terrifying tale of a poison gas to destroy mankind, and 
makes us acquainted with a ghastly torture-mongering 
dwarf whose malignant campaign has to be thwarted ; 
in ‘‘ Who Killed Coralie? ’’ we are brought into the midst 
of sinister Chinamen engaged in the cocaine traffic; and 
in ‘“‘ The Night of Mystery’’ a criminal of intellectual 
power devises elaborate schemes to ensnare victims and 
possess himself of jewels of incalculable value. When we 
have been whirled through the maze of excitements, and 
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have watched the detectives foiling villainy by the most 
unexpected means, aided not a little by chance and coinci- 
dence, we go back to Mr. Dilnot’s narratives and say with a 
feeling of relief, ‘‘ They do these things better at Scotland 
Yard.” 


J. Cuminc WALTERS. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH.* 


It is a curious fact that whereas there is to-day a marked 
aloofness on the part of the world towards organised 
Christianity, there is at the same time a very evident 
sympathetic interest manifested in the primary realities 
of religion. This is evinced by the frequency with which 
leading daily newspapers give prominent place in their issues 
to articles on such subjects; and one may assume that 
they are influenced by business considerations, presumably 
seeing in such articles that which will aid their sales. 
In the same way it may be significant that the editors of the 
excellent series known as the Home University Library 
should have ‘planned to include in their scheme a volume 
of such an order as this; and having done so they could 
not have made a better choice than Bishop Gore as the 
writer. 

It cannot have been an easy task to compress into about 
fifty thousand words an adequate presentation of Jesus, 
of His message, and of the religious world to which He 
came ; it must be admitted that the author has achieved a 
very signal success. He makes Jesus an astonishingly real 
figure—he seems to have been greatly influenced by Sir 
J. R. Seeley’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo ”’ of over sixty years ago—-and 
without abating anything of His divine rights he does 
give Him a humanity which is as genuine as His divinity. 
It may well be that no small measure of the aloofness 
from organised Christianity already referred to is traceable 
to a degree of failure on the part of authorised exponents 
to balance these elements; and in this respect, as in 
many others, Bishop Gore does a real service. 

Dr. Gore is under no illusions as to the difficulties pre- 
sented by-the varied narratives of the Gospel story, and 
he is refreshingly frank in his judgments. He has little 
toleration for the type of orthodoxy which starts off with 
a fixed idea as to what ought to characterise the ministry 
of Jesus, and then proceeds to interpret the narratives in 
the light of that theory. But on the other hand he has 
even less kinship with the extremely subjective type of 
criticism which, under the domination of ‘‘ certain dogmatic 
presuppositions of a scientific or metaphysical kind,’’ rules 
out @ priori conspicuous supernatural conceptions which 
are absolutely woven into the Gospel narratives. He is 
essentially a well informed and well equipped scholar, with 
a singularly well balanced mind; and he quotes with 
approval Sir J. R. Seeley’s pronouncement: ‘‘On the 
whole miracles play so prominent a part in Christ’s scheme 
that any theory which would represent them as due en- 
tirely to the imagination of his followers, or of a later age, 
destroys the credibility of the documents not partially 
but wholly, and leaves Christ a personage as mythical as 
Hercules ’’ (‘‘ Ecce Homo,” p. 49). So with extremists on 
neither side will he find: much acceptance; but for that 
very reason he will have a message to the average reader 
which will carry conviction. It is worthy of notice that 
he quotes ‘‘ the greatest living authority on the history of 
antiquity as a whole’’ who found it necessary to give 
careful investigation to the ‘‘ Origin and Beginnings of 
Christianity,” and who was a “ thoroughgoing rationalist ”’ 
who “ would deal with the Christian documents without any 
reverential prejudice.’’ And yet Bishop Gore points out 
that when his work appeared it was not only found to be 
remarkably conservative, but also “full of hostile notes 
upon the critics, as men who have allowed their estimate 
of what the facts must have been to distort their judgment 
of the documents, and again as men who have constantly 


* “ Jesus of Nazareth.”” By Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford. Home University Library. 
2s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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NEw PorEms by FREDERICK C. BODEN 


This new volume by a young miner, whose 
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ness and pity. But he never loses that strange 
music to which his verse owes its charm and 
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of pure poetry.”’—Daily Telegraph. 3s. net 


G, New Fiction 
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Weekly. Translated by BRIAN Ruys. 
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By AUDREY HAGGARD 


A romance of Ancient Crete. ‘‘ Miss Haggard 
has managed this great mass of material with 
great skill. Her picture is crowded with detail 
and incident. She has done an admirable 
piece of work which never fails to be interesting 
and entertaining.’’—Oxford Mail 7s. 6d. net 
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CENTURY FRANCE 


Essays by FREDERICK C. GREEN 


A living picture of French social, literary and 
economic life in the eighteenth century by 
an author whose recent book on ‘“ French 
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Arnold Bennett, The Times Literary Supplement 
reviewer and many other critics. 7s. 6d. net 
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CAR AND COUNTRY 


A Book or Roaps by JOHN PRIOLEAU 


““Week-end Signposts to the Open Road.” 
by the author of “‘ The Adventures of Imshi,” 
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over fifty maps, it should be bought by all 
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mistaken unproved hypotheses for facts.’ He further 
utters a wise warning against the prevalent disposition to 
surrender the judgment wholly to one phase of evidence, 
to the exclusion of all the rest. He points out that to 
those who follow Albert Schweitzer Jesus is possessed with 
the apocalyptic idea—of being sent “‘ to judge and destroy 
the old world and bring in the new. . . . He can hardly 
be described rightly as an ethical teacher at all.’”’ At the 
other pole there is ‘“‘ the Liberal Protestant ’’ Christ—a 
designation which is somewhat open to criticism—‘‘ who 
is little more than an ethical prophet with wonderful 
gifts as a healer; the apocalyptic elements in the picture 
being reduced to a minimum, or even wholly omitted, and 
attributed to the Jewish fanaticism of the first disciples.” 
Bishop Gore very rightly characterises as “‘ uncritical 
wilfulness ’’ this readiness to ‘‘ take one part of the evidence 
and ignore the rest’’; and his warning has peculiar 
applicability to writers of our times. His book will be of 
great value to those who desire a comprehensive, dis- 
cerning and fair-minded ‘ Introduction to the Life and 
Ministry of Jesus’”’; and it is written with a combination 
of enthusiasm, learning and charm which result in a volume 
which is full of profit and attractiveness. 


W. Fippian 


SCOTTISH TOPOGRAPHY.* 


I do not recollect a time in which so many excellent books 
on Scottish topography have appeared as within the past 
twelve months or so. Local literature north of the Tweed 
has had an unusual stimulus given to it, a pleasing reflection 
on the interest taken both by writers and readers. Low- 
lands and Highlands alike have contributed to the increasing 
pile. One has only to peruse the late Mr. C. G. Cash’s 
crowded volumes (in Scottish History Society Series, 1917), 
or Dr. G. F. Black’s ponderous Catalogue of works relating 
to Scotland in the New York Public Library (1916), to see 
what other years have achieved. And with the new Biblio- 
graphy being prepared by the Scottish National Library, 
we are likely to have the most up-to-date and complete 
collection on the subject. This will contain a note of all 
Scottish parish and county histories, a list of papers con- 
tributed to the learned societies, as well as references to 
other sources of information known to researchers, but as 
yet not available in printed form. It is to be hoped that 
such a Bibliography will be issued to the public, and placed 
in the chief libraries. 

Among local books of last year several are concerned with 
the romantic Scottish Border. Mr. Craig’s posthumous 
volume may be mentioned first. Its author, a versifier of 
note, and an authority on Thomas Carlyle (see his ‘‘ The 
Making of Carlyle,”’ 1908), was a life-long digger in the field 
of Lowland lore, and his work on Hawick affords ample 
evidence of his capability as a Border annalist. Practically 
all that one needs to know of earlier and medieval Border 
story is contained in his captivating chapters. Those do 
not go further than the sixteenth century, most of the book 
dealing with that desolating, rather doleful period over 
which Flodden cast its gloomy shadow with the unhappy 

* “ Hawick and the Border.” By R. S. Craig. 25s. 
(Kennedy.)—‘ The Last Years of a Frontier.” By D. L. W. 
Tough, B.Litt., M.A. 18s. (Clarendon Press.)—‘‘ A History 
of Peeblesshire.” By James Walter Buchan, M.A., LL.B. 25s. 
(Jackson, Wyllie.)}—‘‘ The Border.’” By Brig.-General William 
Sitwell, C.B., D.S.O. 10s. (Andrew Reid.)—‘‘ Prince Charlie 
and the Borderland.’”’ By David Johnstone Beattie. 10s. 6d. 
(Thurnam.)—‘‘ Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the 
Forty-Five.”’ By Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. 9s. 6d. 
(Milne & Hutchison.)—‘‘ The Road to the Isles.’”’ By Kenneth 
Macleod. 7s. 6d. (Grant.)—‘‘ The Elusive Gael.” By 
Dugald Coghill. 5s. (Emneas Mackay.)—‘‘ A Highland Chap- 
book.’ By Isabel Cameron. 3s. 6d. (Enmeas Mackay.)— 
‘““The Peaks, Lochs and Coasts of the Western Highlands.” 
By Arthur Gardner, M.A. tos. 6d. (Grant.)—‘‘ A Highland 
Parish.” By Alexander Stewart. tos. 6d. (Maclaren.)— 
“* Dornoch Cathedral and Parish.”” By Charles D. Bentinck, D.D. 
10s. 6d. (Northern Counties Publishing Co.)—‘‘ The Orkney 
Parishes.”” By J. Storer Clouston. 21s. (Mackintosh.)—‘‘ The 
Statistical Account of Shetland.” By E.S. Reid Tait. 10s. 6d. 
(Manson.) 


years which followed. It was the period of persistent raid 
and foray: the period, too, of Queen Mary and the inter- 
minable quarrels and imbroglios which cursed her epoch. 
And it was the period of the Reformation, the beginning 
of the end of Mary’s intractable race. 

Mr. Tough takes for his period of survey the Borders 
during the era of Elizabeth, an explanation of their state, 
and a narrative of the events of 1558-1603. His is essen- 
tially a student’s book, carrying upon every page the marks 
of the scholar and investigator. Beginning with the geo- 
graphy of the Elizabethan Border, the author goes on to 
trace its social and economic condition, its religion, its 
warfare, its Wardens and their laws : Commissions for the 
adjustment of disputes, and finally its fusion with the sister 
kingdom at the Union of the Crowns. A learned and able 
treatise, abounding in first-hand references, and embodying 
much patient examination of state papers. The appear- 
ance of the third volume of ‘‘ A History of Peeblesshire ”’ 
brings this fine enterprise to a conclusion. One great 
mistake made by the committee in charge is omission of the 
ecclesiastical part of Tweeddale’s story, where there is still 
much that has been but partially explored. Even yet, 
could funds be found, a fourth volume should be provided 
on the complete history of the Kirk within the shire. As it 
is, this is one of the best, if not the very best, county history 
we possess. The records of nine parishes are embraced in 
this final volume. If some of the details are necessarily dry 
enough, the whole work is of consummate value, reflecting 
the highest credit upon all concerned, not least on its 
editor-in-chief, who is Town Clerk of Peebles, and a brother 
of Mr. John Buchan, himself a contributor and a financial 
backer of the undertaking. A chief feature is its many 
admirable illustrations and pedigree charts. 

General Sitwell’s volume discourses on the southern side 
of the Border. His book is unique in that it is written 
“from a soldier’s point of view,’’ giving in chronological 
sequence the main events of Northumbrian and Cumbrian 
history, with well-ordered notices of their castellated and 
defensive constructions, a digest of Border battle scenes, 
and a summary of the ancient Border laws. It is a handy 
and readable book, methodically planned and meticulously 
accurate. Mr. Beattie narrates in agreeable fashion the 
story of bonnie Prince Charlie’s Borderland escapades, in 
which he has rescued an astonishing array of heart-stirring 
episodes out of the pages of old records, from long forgotten 
columns of newspapers, and numberless traditions still 
handed down from sire to son. 

Among contributions for the year to the local literature 
of the Highlands is a really notable account of the Jacobites 
in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, in which counties, contrary 
to the opinion of many historians, enthusiasm for the 
Stuart cause is shown to have been widespread and effective. 
The age-long tale is told once again with a minuteness and 
a directness dispelling all doubt as to the sympathies of 
very many of those northern lairds and their dependents. 
The part they played in the Rising was great, and hardly 
less were their sufferings for its sake. Some of the most 
prominent families were identified with the ’45, as the 
biographies of over 250 Aberdeenshire and Banffshire 
Jacobites well attest. Lord Rosebery’s celebrated List is 
frequently corrected and expanded, and other historical 
errors are set right. Much original research has brought to 
light many new facts in what is an eminently trustworthy 
record. 

The minisger of Gigha, a poet and indefatigable collector 
of Celtic verse, woos one away to the Hebrides by his 
delightful volume of poetry, lore and traditions of the 
Western Isles. Almost as much as on the Border, the 
people are a singing people, with this difference that they 
sing not of blood and fire of battle, but of the sea and the 
sky, of love, and sorrow, and death, of their superstitions 
and their stern faith, and all the hopes and fears which 
stir their breasts. In ‘‘ The Road to the Isles’’ we have 
all this genuinely and artistically expressed by a perfervid 
Islesman whose lilts will live long, and be sung for many a 
day in the humble sheilings of Eigg and under the mists of 
the Coolins of Skye. ‘‘ The Elusive Gael” depicts him in 
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a variety of phases, as he is in the world, and as he has been 
delineated by Sir Walter and others in the field of fiction. 
A very lively and entertaining little book, to which the 
Duke of Sutherland contributes an Introduction. In ‘“‘ A 
Highland Chapbook ”’ we have all the charm which char- 
acterises Miss Cameron’s ‘‘ The Doctor ”’ and ‘‘ More About 
the Doctor.”” A collection of folk literature, her pages bristle 
with a host of good things, in which curses and charms, 
the evil eye and mascots, witches and warlocks, water- 
kelpies, e¢ hoc genus omne flit to and fro with a fascination 
which makes it difficult to lay down the book till the last 
leaf has been turned. 

Mr. Gardner has given us one of the best of Highland 
topographical volumes. His book is written for the ram- 
bler rather than for the climber, for those who love to tramp 
for miles over the hills, to search out the fairest scenes by 
silent lake or roaring torrent, in wooded dale or wave- 
swept shore. And it handsomely fulfils its purpose. There 
is literary distinction upon every page and a picturesqueness 
of treatment which impels our attention, a descriptive 
beauty and fervour which make it easily a guide of the first 
rank for all to whom the call of the wild and the splendour 
of crag and sea-beach are the strongest things in life. As 
becomes one who is a noted photographic artist, the volume 
is enriched by no fewer than 115 camera reproductions. 

Two other Highland volumes deal with history-haunted 
Fortingall and St. Gilbert de Moravia’s Cathedral at Dor- 
noch. Fortingall embraces the district of Glenlyon and 
Rannoch, the two longest valleys in Scotland. It abounds 
in historical incident, in legendary and literary associations, 
and in memorials of bygone times, even having an alleged 
connection with no less a figure than Pontius Pilate, who is 
said to have been born here, though others claim it to be 
rather his death-place, both unlikely stories, however, and 
for which Mr. Stewart gives no encouragement. Fortingall 
has been fortunate in its historian, but why has he not given 
at least one pictorial representation of the place—surely a 
necessary adjunct for every local history ? 

Dr. Bentinck pleads that he has not been able to do full 
justice to his task of chronicling the story of his famous 
church and parish. I entirely disagree with him. His 
volume, running to considerably over 500 pages, is a 
noble memorial of a country-side abundant in relics of a 
prehistoric age, very rich also in those pious associations 
which make Dornoch the most notable sacred spot on the 
northern mainland. A centre of wonderful religious 
activity stretching over a period of seven centuries, Dor- 
noch’s history has been told with great thoroughness and 
care. It was at Dornoch that the last Scottish witch- 
burning took place in 1727. The Statistical Accounts of 
Orkney and Shetland crown the year with welcome anno- 
tations by the author of ‘‘ A Lunatic at Large,’’ and Mr. 
Reid Tait. Thus they lead the way for what is a long over- 
due desideratum—a fresh “‘ Statisticalisation of the whole 
of Scotland. W. S. CROcKETT. 


INDIA TO-DAY.* 


It is not often that so interesting and important a 
volume comes to us from India as Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer’s book on “‘ Indian Constitutional Problems.’’ The 
greater part of its substance is the outcome of a course of 
lectures delivered by the author in the University of 
Madras in the latter part of 1927. The author begins by 
considering the need for a survey of the whole subject. 
Chapter II deals with ‘‘ Provincial Autonomy,’’ Chapter III 
with ‘‘ The Provincial Legislatures,’ Chapter IV with 
“‘ The Provincial Executive.’’ Subsequent chapters treat of 
Reforms in Central Government, Defence, the Central 
Legislature, the Central Executive, Judicial Appeals and 
the Council of India, and the Indian States. He then 
devotes a chapter to the consideration of ‘‘ Objections to 


* “Indian Constitutional Problems.’’ By Sir P. S. Siva- 
swamy Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Retired Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras. English price, 12s. 6d. (Bombay: Tara- 
porevala.) 
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; By CAROLYN WELLS. 7s. 6d. 


i A new ‘“ Fleming Stone”’ Detective Story by the author of ‘ The 
Tannahill Tangle,” etc. 


= LINCOLN’S MARY AND THE 
BABIES 


i By BERNIE BABCOCK, author of ‘‘ The Soul of 
iF Ann Rutledge.” 7s. Gd. 
a Much interest has been aroused lately about Lincoln’s family life— 
= and many doubtful stories have taken root. Bernie Babcock, long 
“i an authority on Lincoln and his family, tells the absolute truth about 
i Mary Todd Lincoln—her little gaieties, the affairs with which gossip 
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Frontispiece and decorative end-papers. 


| PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STAND- 
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1 By JOHN B. WATSON. Third New and Revised 
ie Edition. 12s. 6d. 


i The study of behaviourism, the new psychology, based on natural 
science, which is affecting every branch of modern thought to-day. 
It will show you how to direct and control your own actions through 
an understanding of the behaviour of others. 
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By FRANK F. BUNKER, i590 illustrations. 
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iS. 
: A splendid new tale of mystery and adventure by a favourite French 
i writer. Illustrations in colour. 
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Th By MARGARET and CLARENCE WEED. és. 
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1 interesting to thousands of modern children. 
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Advance,” in which he has much of interest to say about 
the Party System, Local Self-Government, Non-Co-opera- 
tion, Hindu-Mohammedan Relations, and Social Reform. 
The work concludes with a thought-provoking epilogue 
and a valuable bibliography. Perhaps the epilogue is 
the most readable part of the book. Utterances on India 
by publicists differing so much in outlook as Lord Birken- 
head and Mr. Blatchford and Sir Valentine Chirol are cited 
in it and discussed. But the concluding lines from the 
chapter immediately preceding it lend themselves best to 
quotation here as an example 
of the author’s style and a 
clue to his general attitude : 


“The old order hath changed. 
We are fast developing anothei 
symptom of democracy in the 
rapidly growing notion that 
every man is fit for any position 
of power or responsibility irre- 
spective of his capacity. I have 
gone into the question at some 
length for the purpose of inform- 
ing outsiders who are unfamiliar 
with the current of thought and 
life in Indian society that there 
are forces at work for the amelior- 
ation of the hardships caused by 
the Hindu social organisation and 
that these various movements 
have been in existence from a long 
time anterior to the publication 
of the venomous libel upon this 
land by the lady from the land of 
lynching.” 


The allusion of course is to 
Miss Florence Mayo, the author 
of ‘‘ Mother India.”’ 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


MR. GOULD’S 
ESSAYS.* 


We have long known Mr. 
Gerald Gould in a threefold 
capacity: as an omnivorous 
reader and critic of novels, 
as a balanced and sagacious 
political writer, and as a poet 
of singularly chaste and august quality. Now it seems 
there is a fourth Mr. Gould. When last year he published 
his first book of essays, we were a little doubtful as to 
whether its writer was to become a permanent partner in 
the firm of Gerald Gould, unlimited; but ‘‘ The Musical 
Glasses ”’ definitely supplies the answer. Good as was the 
previous volume the second is much better, and places 
Mr. Gould, if we may use one of those clichés which he 
himself so magnanimously defends, in the front rank of 
living essayists. 

Mr. Gould is not an out-of-doors man. There is nothing 
of the ‘‘ wind upon the heath ”’ school about him; nor, 
like Mr. Lucas and Mr. Belloc, does he draw his inspira- 
tion from travel and chance encounters. It is character- 
istic of him that, when compelled to take a journey across 
Europe, he regards it as a dreary business, only to be 
endured through the solace of a very long book. So he 
takes “‘ Bleak House” with him, and finds it on re- 
reading very bleak indeed—so thoroughly ‘‘ rotten in the 
delineation of its characters’’ and “‘ disgusting in the 
elaboration of its moral ’’ that he is moved, to our great 
amusement if not our agreement, to review it, as though 
he were living at the time of its first appearance, in the old 
“This will not do”’ manner. It is only fair to add that 
Mr. Gould is on the whole a fervent Dickensian. He is 
no posturing iconoclast. But, like every good essayist, he 
is not afraid, when moved by personal antipathies, to 
espouse an unpopular cause. He sings the praise of 
teetotallers for instance, and says what he thinks about 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


* “The Musical Glasses and Other Essays.’’ By Gerald 
Gould. 5s. (Methuen.) 


Dr. Johnson, whom, with his usual delightful irony, he 
describes as ‘‘ the best character in English fiction,’’ adding 
that, in using the’ word “ best,’”’ he refers to “‘ the bio- 
grapher’s virtuosity, not to the subject’s virtue.’’ Seeing 
in Mr. Lynd the latest critic who has walked into the trap 
laid by Boswell, Mr. Gould says that he could easily forgive 
all the faults in Dr. Johnson that Mr. Lynd himself 
recognises. What he cannot tolerate is Johnson’s snobbish- 
ness, which has escaped Mr. Lynd, as it has eluded most 
other perpetrators of ‘‘ the happy legend.” 

A loathing of snobbishness 
in life and letters is one of 
Mr. Gould’s_ distinguishing 
traits. He himself manifests.a 
fine sense of balance and a 
constructive as distinct from 
a lazy spirit of charity. But 
his philosophy, while always 
discernible in the background, 
never obtrudes- itself. He has 
the true essayist’s whimsicality 
and humour, while irony, wit 
and epigram give virility to 
his charm. When he likes, 
moreover, he can draw a 
picture. Nothing could be 
more vivid than his description 
of the hectic, many-sided 
labour that goes on every 
night in Fleet Street, in order 
that ten million householders 
may some hours later “‘ unfold 
the printed sheets, prop them 
opprobriously against coffee- 
pots, and say to their wives : 
‘Not much in the papers this 
morning!’ ”’ 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


WAR FACT AND 
FICTION.* 


For how many readers of 

war literature is it true that 

they experience a deeper interest in the ideal than the 
teal? Probably the majority. If they cannot supply 
their own realism from remembered experiences, they may 
have been surfeited by books of the actual. Too often the 
latter come ten years too late, or fifty years too soon. 
For it is probable that half a century hence the pendulum 
of interest may have swung to the other extreme. Hence 
it is the accident of circumstances which explains why of 
the five volumes listed below ‘‘ Escapes and Adventures ”’ 
and ‘‘ A Soldier’s Diary of the Great War ’’ provided less 
enjoyment than the other three. Mr. Wallace Ellison’s 
sprightly narrative of his experiences of German prisons 
and how he regained his liberty therefrom is a fuller version 
of chapters which were popular in 1918 in serial and book 


Mr. Gerald Gould. 


:form; in his introduction to the ‘‘ Diary’’ Mr. Henry 


Williamson rightly insists upon the objective’character of 
the entries, thereby perhaps explaining why, for many, they 
may prove somewhat tedious reading. But he is fully justi- 
fied in claiming for the book “‘ a definite historical interest.” 

Of the three novels two are hardly felicitous in their 
titles. ‘‘ Brown on Resolution’’ is as unattractive as 
“Jones on Bravery ”’ or ‘‘ Smith on Heroism ”’ might be ; 


‘and ‘‘ The Persians are Coming’’ has the appearance of 


having been selected by a distraught sub-editor whose 
attention has been arrested by a scrap of dialogue. 


* “Escapes and Adventures.”” By Wallace Ellison. 7s. 6d. 
(Blackwood.)—‘‘ A Soldier’s Diary of the Great War.” With 
an Introduction by Henry Williamson. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.)—“‘ Cold Feet.’”” By Terence Mahon. 7s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—‘‘ Brown on Resolution.’”’ By C. S. Forester. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Persians are Coming.” By 
Bruno Frank. 6s. (Knopf.) 
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““ Cold Feet ’’—a happy and revealing title—and ‘‘ Brown 
on Resolution ’’ have this in common, that in each story 
the dominating influence is that of a woman. But not in 
the usual manner. Neither Jenny Arkroyd nor Agatha 
Brown is a heroine of the common type. Indeed the 
former, whose influence on the chief character of ‘‘ Cold 
Feet ’’ was so disastrous, might be described as the vil- 
lainess of that study of cowardice. And Agatha Brown, 
of ‘‘ Brown on Resolution,’’ was a sexual heroine for five 
days only. But as truly as Jenny Arkroyd was instru- 
mental in the development of a coward, so Agatha Brown 
had to her credit the motherhood and training of a hero. 

In a sense Mr. Terence Mahon’s “‘ Cold Feet’’ is remi- 
niscent of Stephen Crane’s ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,”’ 
but it is more daring in that it is an impeachment of a 
cause of fear. Purporting to be the autobiography of a 
soldier who was sentenced to be shot for cowardice, that 
ignominious end is asserted to have been implicit in the 
experiences of the writer when a boy at Temple House, 
the school kept by Miss Arkroyd. And here is the 
indictment : 

“It would be unjust to blame Temple House for the fact 
that I had a certain element of timidity in my mental composi- 
tion: I had it when I went there. Many very young children 
have this defect, which after all is but a slightly exaggerated 
acuteness of the Instinct of Self-preservation. But most boys 
and many girls grow out of it provided that they have average 
physical health and that they be reared in thoroughly healthy 
mental surroundings, in freedom, self-respect and wholesome 
vigour. 

“It is because Temple House for five years denied me these 
conditions, that I so bitterly resent it. It is because Temple 
House fostered and exaggerated my wretched disability, instead 
of seeking to cure me, that I cannot forgive it. It is: because 
Temple House seized on this discordant phrase and made it the 
- theme and motif of my whole pathetic symphony of life that 
I curse the place now. Generally speaking, women are quite 
unfit to have the control of boys over eight years old.” 


Certainly Jenny Arkroyd, as drawn by Mr. Mahon, had 
no right to pose as an educator of boys. The portrait is 
hard and vivid and detailed—a triumph of characterisation. 

But if Agatha Brown had run Temple House, would the 
results have been the same ? Hardly. For in the mother 
of Albert Brown, of ‘‘ Brown on Resolution,’’ Mr. C. S. 
Forester has depicted a modern Spartan. Agatha would 
have told her son to come back with his shield or on it. 
Yet her antecedents were all against such a counsel of 
heroism. Daughter of a prosperous Nonconformist green- 
grocer, she had reached her twenty-ninth year without 
adventure. or moral mishap. Then came the great day 
of her life, when she encountered a naval officer in a railway 
carriage, got into conversation, went with him to dinner, 
and then to an hotel, where for five days ‘‘ Agatha had a 
glimpse of the sort of life led by women who are not green- 
grocers’ daughters.’”’ Then they parted, never to meet 
again. But Albert Brown was the result; and from his 
early childhood Agatha devoted her son to the Royal 
Navy. ‘‘ Fancy a world without a British Navy!”’ she 
reflected. ‘‘ It was dreadful.’” And when she died she 
extracted from Albert a solemn promise that he would 
join the Navy. He did; and from that day Mr. Forester 
diverges to the arresting story of how, on Resolution Island, 
Albert so heroically delayed a German cruiser that she fell 
an easy prey to the British battleship commanded by his 
unknown father. This is a novel in which the quiet 
interests of peace and the thrill of daring in war are 
admirably portrayed. 

Wholly different in theme and manner is Bruno Frank’s 
“The Persians are Coming.’ The story is an olive 
branch proffered to France by a German hand; and the 
writer seems to have been so carried away by his purpose 
that at times even his style takes on a Gallic quality. 
The discussion, for example, of the merits and demerits 
of the French and German languages might have been 
credited to members of the Academy, and prove that Herr 
Frank is not indifferent to the objections which may be 
urged against his native tongue. 

‘‘Oh, yes, your German makes extensive use of lawlessness. 


You take a thought and twist it together into a period involved 
sixfold, simply because you want to say six things at once. 
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You martyr the listener, the reader; you keep putting him off, 
making him wait till the last word for the solution and the 
release. Is not every German sentence a Wagner opera in 
little ? The redemption comes in the end, but first the long, 
long torments, the heaviness, tedium and gloom.” 


But Herr Frank is concerned with larger issues. By the 
speech of the French statesman, M. Dorval, he pleads the 
cause of all nations : “‘ I have dedicated the rest of my life 
to the idea of European peace.’’ And by the lips of his 
German statesman, Herr Carmer, he is the opponent of 
trade barriers : ‘‘ We are the proud possessors of twenty- 
seven tariff frontiers. ... We are very far from the 
beginnings of sanity.’’ But also he envisages the cause 
of peace imperilled by a new barbarism, a material death, 
typified by negro music, promiscuous lust, and inordinate 
wealth. And he clinches his moral by a dramatic episode 
—the assassination of the peace-loving German in the 
squalid underworld of Marseilles. All the characters are 
clearly visualised, and there are many passages of haunting 
beauty, particularly those which are devoted to the lovely 
vistas of the inland sea. 


Henry C. SHELLEY. 


A NEW POET.* 


On the wrapper of this handsome volume the publisher 
has gone out of his way to print a warning that “it is 
impossible to criticise the poem ’’—and yet, nevertheless, 
he has sent out copies for review! He goes on to say 
that “ one can either enjoy the spirit of the whole fantasy, 
or declare Mr. Henderson to be outside the scheme of 
things,’’ whatever that may mean. Well, after reading 
this somewhat hysterical blurb, there did not seem to be 
anything for me to do but to go in and “‘ enjoy the spirit 
of the whole fantasy,” and make no comment thereon. 
But that, I fancy, would not really have satisfied the 
publisher ; and I must own that I have a feeling of rather 
amazed friendliness towards a publisher who can actually 
get excited about a poem, and a poem of such dimensions ! 
And now, after reading the poem, I feel that he had a 
considerable excuse for getting excited. It is certainly a 
remarkable work, astonishingly ambitious in conception, 
and carried through with an astounding gusto. If exuber- 
ance be indeed genius, Mr. Henderson is a genius: at the 
least he is a poet whose challenge cannot be ignored. 

The theme of the poem is briefly announced in the sub- 
title to “‘ The New Argonautica—An heroic poem in eight 
cantos of the voyage among the stars of the immortal spirits 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Francis Drake, Ponce de Leon 
and Nunez da Vaca,”’ and it is set out more fully in the 
prose argument which accompanies the text. The soul 
of Ralegh, having been vouchsafed a glimpse of the world 
in the throes of the Great War, becomes so disgusted with 
the scheme of things in general that he determines to set 
out on a voyage among the stars in search of a more 
desirable universe, and so launches on the ether a spirit- 
ship manned by a crew of the souls of heroes of the old 
world—Alaric, Attila, Geneseric and company. But “ The 
New Argonautica ”’ is something other than a plain narra- 
tive of epic heroes’ adventures in the celestial regions ; 
it is, at the same time, an allegory; and the author thus 
enunciates his ‘‘ secondary meaning ”’ : 

“In a very general way, the chief persons—Ralegh, Drake, 
and De Leon—may be taken to represent the intellectual, the 
actional and the esthetic faculties of a single individual ; Nufiez 
da Vaca, the comic-ironic spirit within him according between 
various and often contrary desires; and the rowers, his far- 
drawn physical forces and nervous inheritance. The voyage, 
from this point of view, detaches from society one who is suffer- 
ing from the distresses of our time, and, against a background 
of stars, brings him through darkness of soul to better light and 


being, symbolised throughout by the star of Truth, Valour and 
Beauty, Canopus.”’ 


Now it may be, as the publisher so confidently asserts, 
“impossible to classify or compare this poem”; but I 


do not consider that it is beyond criticism: and I am 


* “ The New Argonautica.”’ 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By W. B. Drayton Henderson. 
6d. 


going to have the temerity to make one or two objections 
that have occurred to me during its perusal. Perhaps 
I should begin by saying that I have a personal, and 
perhaps unjustifiable, prejudice against allegories in verse. 
(I do not of course really consider my distaste unjustifiable ; 
but in a short notice like this I cannot go thoroughly into 
the question.) I am also inclined to be suspicious of a 
poem that cannot speak for itself, but needs the support 
of prefaces and prose arguments and a whole platform- 
full of elucidatory notes. Surely it is a serious drawback 
to a poem that it should be as, ‘to my mind at least, ‘‘ The 
New Argonautica ’’ would be, quite unintelligible without 
an argument set out in prose. And, to tell the truth, 
after reading Mr. Henderson’s prose argument with the 
closest attention, many passages of his poem are still 
unintelligible to me. Mr. Henderson has a very remark- 
able and individual style—a style marked by a vigorous 
use of a wide vocabulary and an amazing range of literary, 
historical and scientific allusion ; and doubtless it takes a 
pedestrian reader a little while to get into his stride; but 
surely, after a hundred pages or so, one ought to be able 
to follow him with some ease ;; and this I, at least, found 
myself unable to do. Mr. Henderson says many fine 
things finely ; and I was able at least to gather the general 
drift of his thought ; but too often the expression is (to use 
words which the poet himself rather over-uses) “‘ crass ’’ 
rather than “ lucid.’”” Much of the obscurity is no doubt 
inherent in the abstract nature of the theme; but I do not 
feel that the obscurity necessarily implies profundity. 
However on a second reading I may fare better: and 
I certainly intend to tackle the poem again. When he 
likes, Mr. Henderson can write with a noble and trenchant 
simplicity. 

“Then all the oars dipped down; the boatswain’s call 
Stirred them through stroke and stroke and musical 
Increase of stroke till their sound bordered song. 

The whistle blew: ‘ One stroke! one stroke and strong!’ 
Then all the oars set tautly as a string 

Tight to the arrow’s butt that gives it wing. 

The whistle shrilled: ‘In, in, brave hearts!’ and rang 
The shipping blades on iron thwarts that sang 

As a great bow drawn to its arrow’s head 

Sings to the shaft releasing.” 


Surely such verse has the authentic ring! And the book 
teems with such passages, and with such images as— 
“Then goes home 
As sword to sword-sheath memory to Rome, 
And comes back with the legions and the law.” 
Throughout the whole volume the sinewy verse moves 
with a sure athletic ardour; and there are many pages of 
noble rhetoric and of tender beauty. I may not be qualified 
to judge Mr. Henderson as a philosopher, but I have no 
hesitation in hailing him as a poet. 
; WILFRID GIBSON. 


Rovel Wotes. 


SIMON WISDOM. By Hilary March. 7s. 6d. 


KS 


+ 


(Besant.) 


Simon’s father was hanged for murder on the day his 
son was born—in a dreary Hertfordshire village. - Simon 
himself, a few years later, might have met a similar fate 
if the truth about his stepfather’s death had become known. 
He escaped that fate, but he could not escape himself. 
From having been very much a lad of the village, with 
none too good a reputation, he became a missioner, almost 
a religious fanatic, a creature tormented and self-torment- 
ing; until Melissa, his early love, who had made the escape 
into the larger world which had always been denied him, 
came back and showed him what he had missed in his 
marriage to a doting and possessive and foolish wife. So 
at last Simon found himself and what he had been seeking 
in all his manifestations. At heart he was a romantic. 
Even his religious zeal was only an expression of his un- 
satisfied desires, his longings for something better and more 
worth while than a narrow life in a mean village could 
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offer him. The development of his character is very well 
done, as are the portraits of the principal people who 
counted in his life. On the whole the characters are true 
to life; and we are made to understand and sympathise 
with Simon in his revolt against the sort of soul-destroying’* 
career from which he was always, consciously or un- 
consciously, seeking a way of escape—even when he 
believed he had defeated all those early temptations of the 
lights of London. Altogether Simon’s story is a very 
promising piece of work. 


THE SNAKE-PIT. By Sigrid Undset. 10s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


This is the second instalment of- ‘‘ The Master of 
Hestviken ’’ saga, of which the two concluding volumes 
are yet to come. The scene is medieval Norway. But 
while the setting is authentically historical in detail, and 
while the book resembles a medieval chronicle in its 
picturesqueness and its leisurely development, there is no 
archaic dialogue, and in essence the story is so universal 
as to be timeless. The present volume carries on the tale 
of Olav Audunsson and Ingunn after the tragic misfortunes 
related in the previous volume, ‘‘ The Axe.’’ Olav and 
Ingunn return to Hestviken as man and wife, and try by 
pathetic attempts to recapture the fine frenzy of their 
early love to expiate the sins into which they have fallen. 
Olav in particular is haunted by a sense of guilt for his 
unconfessed murder of Teit, who had seduced Ingunn. 
But Ingunn brings forth one dead child after another, and 
eventually Olav is moved to restore her illegitimate 
child, Eirek the son of Teit, and to acknowledge him as 
his own. Ingunn dies, and Olav is left to face his guilt 
alone with God. There for the present we leave him. 
This story, like its forerunner, has its thrilling moments. 
But it is mainly remarkable for its long succession of 
hauntingly vivid descriptions, alternately realistic and 
idyllic, of Norwegian scenery, life and character. 


CRESCENDO. By Ethel Mannin. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Miss Mannin betrays her hand too much in the first 
sentence of this frank experiment in realism and gloom. 
Gilbert Stroud is handicapped pre-natally by a savage 
sire, and never reveals a consistent attempt to surmount 
his disadvantages—sexual, temperamental or otherwise. 
The scar he sustains on his wrist as a child, from the angry 
slash of a stepmother at table, becomes an obsession and 
more, and as he reaches adolescence, inherited wealth 
urges him down a path of wilful despotism and sexual 
adventure where there is nothing to arrest his progress, 
least of all any scruple or touch of refinement. The 
author saves her eloquence and fervour for occasional 
reveries and landscape effects in the way of foreign travel, 
but Gilbert’s experiences with the other sex are treated 
as a rule with crisp staccato sentences and deliberate in- 
tensity. The result of his search for the perfect woman, 
simply as a social possession—is disillusion made lurid by 
jealousy, culminating in wife-murder and suicide. The 
only relief is at the end. 


THE YELLOW ROCK. 


By David Footman, 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


It was not a bad idea to involve a mild and mousey 
middle-aged clerk in a series of wild Siberian adventures, 
and moreover to let him tell his story himself. Even if 
the cogwheels do squeak a little here and there, the story 
is safely under the control of Mr. Footman, and once -it 
begins to get moving we are quite satisfactorily held by it. 
The opening pages however are sadly marred by the 
wording of the fatal advertisement which is the cause of 
the to-do ; that wording reminds us—reluctantly perhaps, 
but none the less reminds us—of a certain story by Stephen 
Leacock, to be found in ‘‘ Nonsense Novels.’ Still, to 
cavil is poor gratitude for the enjoyment of a bookful of 
thrills. 
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MOSES. By Louis Untermeyer. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


We understand that ‘‘ Moses ’’ is Mr. Untermeyer’s first 
novel, and obviously he has done a lot of work for the pro- 
duction of it. He has read scholarly books, he tells us, 
histories, records, pamphlets—and the Bible, and, frankly, 
to us the novel does not seem a compensating result of the 
labours. There are people of course who object to any 
using of Bible characters for romance; there are others 
who care nothing for such scruples as long as they are given 
a good dramatic story. We think that neither of these 
groups will be pleased. The author depicts the career of 
Moses from birth to death. As to the birth, he is the child 
of a royal princess and an obscure young Hebrew. As to 
his death we leave him on Mount Pisgah, while the tribes 
march singing to Canaan. This is promising material for 
romance, right enough ; but the long, long tale of contro- 
versies, the clashing of aims and acts, the inevitable dis- 
cursiveness in so detailed a narrative as this, will mean to 
numberless readers, we think, mere boredom. And the 
figure of Moses left in the mind seems neither attractive 
nor great. 


THE CURSE OF EVE. By Flora Annie Steel. 7s. 6d. (John 
Lane.) 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel breaks entirely new ground in 
this latest book from her pen. Poles apart from her 
realistic Indian settings is this pursuit of the curse at the 
heart of humanity. Tenderly and delicately she glimpses 
it as it elbows its way through all grades of society. In 
its more refined aspect it takes the form of friendship 
cruelly betrayed, while in its lower element that of cruelty 
and wantonness. There is a deep human poignancy in 
the slum scenes, with their gloom and squalor radiated 
from time to time with a rare charm, and it was from the 
dying words of a poor prostitute that the Rev. Bernard 
Alingham was forced to a reconsideration of the creed he 
had professed. Though the curse is the gist of the story, 
it is far from unduly stressed, and is more than lightened 
by frequent glimpses of romance and whimsicality. 


THE SILVER FLAME. By James Hilton. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


We do not jeer at old maids to-day as did our Victorian 
forbears. Wecannot afford todoso with a surplus woman- 
hood wielding the vote and competing in the labour market. 
Mr. Hilton senses the right spirit when he tells the story of a 
womanly and attractive heroine who, with three love affairs 
to her credit, did not repine though spinsterhood was hers 
through life. He first shows her to us in the glamorous days 
of youth when she was twenty-one and thrilled at a French 
play at the Adelphi or the sight of Queen Victoria driving 
(not riding, Mr. Hilton) through the streets to St. Paul’s ; 
and we see her at the end of the book, fifty years old, with 
the past and future balanced perfectly in her heart. The 
flame of love that had been so golden at noonday, is burning 
to silver in the evening. It is a thoughtful, kindly, well 
written story. 


WATER. By Albert Payson Terhune. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The grim and relentless struggle for water rights, as 
the basis for the opening up of undeveloped land on the 
outskirts of a large American city, forms the vigorous 
framework for Mr. Terhune’s latest book. Wilgus Beck, 
the powerful magnate, bent on frustrating the more honour- 
able and humane scheme of Jeff Christie and his faction, 
by using the valley for his own ambitious intrigues, is a 
towering figure. For a time he gulls Gavin Cole, his 
manager, into a state of rivalry and animosity against 
Christie, but there is no doubt left when the reckoning 
eventually comes. The struggle in its dual aspects, moral 
and physical, is vividly depicted, the latter perhaps a shade 
more realistically than some readers will care for, but the 
author’s sense of proportion never fails him, and against 
all this the balance is well maintained by the steadily 
growing, though heavily handicapped romance between 


Cole and Faith Christie, while the loyalty and sagacity of 
Faith’s golden collie, Heather, furnishes many charming 
little interludes. 


PERIL. By Lloyd Osbourne. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


There is a briskness about this latest story by Stevenson’s 
stepson and collaborator which quickly arrests the atten- 
tion and retains it. For hero, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne presents 
in Hal Curwen—novelist, thirty-six, divorced—a portrait 
which may owe something to his own early New York 
experiences ; but his setting and the other characters are 
wholly of the New York and Long Island and California 
of to-day. The delightful Nigma is certainly of the present. 
“She belonged to the new type of expensively educated 
young American women in whom femininity is guarded 
like a jewel; who can ride and swim and play games 
without impairing their essential charm; who can wear 
the appropriate clothes with elegance.”” And Tim Reardon, 
“one of the copper millionaires,” is as decidedly of the 
nineteen-twenties. The Sherlock Holmes, too, is essen- 
tially of the United States and up-to-dateness. He is a 
dentist, and ‘‘ blows in” to the coroner’s inquest to prove 
that the body which had been accepted as that of Tim 
Reardon is nothing of the kind, for he was Tim’s dentist 
and while Tim had not a single gold tooth in his head, the 
corpse had three. But Mr. Osbourne gives his readers 
more than mere smartness. The love story of Hal Curwen 
has charm and fragrance of rare quality. 


THE TALE OF FLEUR. By E. Charles Vivian. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Mr. Vivian's art is the creation of the East, passionate, 
cruel, treacherous and revengeful. Colour, mystery and 
adoration surround his heroine, a beautiful white adven- 
turess who, engaged to an Eastern prince, falls in love with 
an English sculptor. With romance and intrigue firmly 
welded an exciting plot is bound to ensue, and the author 
successfully utilises all the means within his power to 
delay the dénouement, which, when it comes, carries with it 
an air of plausibility very comforting to the romantic who 
enjoys his emotions and knowledge of the East at second 
hand. The descriptions of Malay are vivid and arresting, 
the plot is excellent and so well carried out in its effect of 
continuity that our imagination is roused and we feel that 
in this East all things are not only possible, but also dis- 
tressingly probable. Mr. Drinkwater is one of those 
delightful characters who entertain without holding up the 
sequence of events. 


NIGHTINGALE IN THE FOREST. 


By Gwen Syms. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


A genius in fiction is rarely convincing, but Laurie 
Gordon is a real person the moment she appears to us 
under the gas-jet in the rather sordid basement house in 
Richmond. Fresh, sparkling, wistful, lovable, Laurie is 
the nightingale of this exceptionally good first novel. 
Especially in the earlier pages does she radiate life ; indeed 
all her family are drawn with understanding and a sense of 
humour that make them distinctly human. The story 
loses power a little as Laurie’s genius develops and she 
becomes more and more absorbed in her singing, sacrificing 
husband, child, everything, to her ambition; but never 
for a moment does its interest dwindle. Even if it were 
not a first novel it would deserve high praise; as it is, it 
is a notable achievement. 


THE CHAIN OF HIS SINS. By E. Almaz Stout. 7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 


The story of a woman’s love and devotion, this new 
novel by Miss E. Almaz Stout has a plot of fine dramatic 
quality which culminates in a problem that no doubt 
many readers will think should have been settled differently. 
Alison Curtoys, believing her lover, the father of her child, 
to be dead, arranges that her boy, Wylde, shall be brought 
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up as her nephew. Years later she discovers that Captain 
Champion was not, as she supposed, killed in India, but 
through privation and suffering was driven out of his 
reason ; she finds him in an English mental home, pos- 
sessed of a devil. Although he does not recognise her, she 
visits him regularly, and in the end wins her reward. Life 
however is strangely complicated by his recovery—there 
is his son who does not know he is his son ;_ the girl engaged 
to that son believing he is heir to a fortune; and other 
difficulties for the middle-aged Alison and her now middle- 
aged lover to cope with. The book contains some un- 
common situations deftly handled, and fully deserves the 
popularity it is winning. 


THE MOAT HOUSE MYSTERY. By R. Francis Foster. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


Anyone who yearns after piquant situations cannot 
complain that Mr. Foster is remiss in supplying them. 
They abound in every chapter. Within the first twenty 
pages a notable criminal escapes from prison, wires to 
one investigator on his track, phones to another, writes 
to the Clarion over his own signature, and then pays a call 
in person on those who are hunting him down; and before 
the end of the book we learn to our surprise—no, we had 
better not say what we learn, for that’ would spoil the 
interest of the story. The book is excellent of its kind, 
and is full of thrills. 


PROXIMITY. By J. A.T. Lloyd. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


We have found out two things about this book. First, 
it shows that the author has an uncommon, keen and 
sympathetic sense of the struggles of those down on their 
luck in London. His sketch of the hero, Charles Kenwick, 
down and out in his dreary lodging, in ‘‘ the half-hearted 
stir of West Kensington ”’ is brilliantly clear. ‘‘ What about 
breakfast ?’’ he inquires of the good-natured servant lass. 
““ There was a sincerity in the question that only the dinner- 
less can put into it.’’ Nothing lay in Kenwick’s pocket 
to pay for so much as a rasher of bacon! Yet, in the 
delightful manner of fiction, just as the young man has 
been reduced to despair, as well as hunger, by the return 
of an engagement ring from his true love, a visiting card 
is handed in, and he is told that an unknown, called Sir 
Bernard Sheldon, wishes to see him. The interview leads 
to work, and also to a very complicated intrigue. Kenwick 
is placed among a set of people who are at cross purposes. 
The second thing we would note about this story is that 
it is written in particularly easy and flowing style. An 
interesting and a clever piece of work. 


THE SHUTTLES OF ETERNITY. By Netta Syrett. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


Miss Netta Syrett takes her title from a quotation from 
Mary Webb’s “ Precious Bane.’’ Her story is of a girl who, 
on the eve of her wedding, breaks her engagement—and 
this not because she does not love the man she was to 
marry, but because she feels, through his taking life too 
casually, that he has failed her, and also because of a 
dream. That a girl would break her engagement because 
of a dream sounds incredible, but in this charming romance, 
Miss Syrett makes it credible enough and keeps our interest 
and sympathy with Lavinia Leslie who acts in so strange a 
manner. The War comes and Lavinia believes for a time 
that she has met the man of her dream—the only man for 
her; but she is wrong, and the story moves forward, 
giving us a glimpse of the pattern woven into the fabric of 
life. It is told quietly, with restrained emotion and a true 
appreciation of beauty. 


MIRGOROD. By Nikolai Gogol. 7s.6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Few European authors, no other Russian author, is so 
aware of the’mixture of the comic and the pathetic in 
human nature as is Gogol. Either by temperament or 
the accident of circumstance he was able to resist that 
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MOUNTAINS, GOLD & CANNIBALS 


Being the Experiences of the only White Woman in the 
Cannibal Hinterland of Savage New Guinea. 

By DORIS R. BOOTH 
Demy 8vo. Cloth 7s. Od. net 


THE WISDOM OF 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
Author of ‘‘ The Genius of Bernard Shaw,” ‘“‘ Thomas Hardy 
and His Philosophy,” “‘ Some Aspects of H. G. Wells,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net Cloth 


THE ROSY FINGERS 


The Building Forms of Thought and Action in the New Era. 

By COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH 
Author of ‘‘ Human Documents,” ‘‘ Moments of Genius.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net Cloth 
Among the more delectable passages are graphic personal 
touches of Kruger, Botha, Lloyd George, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Trotsky, and G. B. Shaw; while in a polemical 
essay he tosses Lord Balfour and Lord Birkenhead in a 
blanket. 


MODERN EUROPEAN ART 


A Student's Introduction to Modern Continental Sculpture 
and Painting. 

By ERNEST H. R. COLLINGS 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. net Cloth 
The author of this book, who has been art critic of the 
Westminster Gazette and The New Age, has had practical 
experience as a designer and painter (exhibiting at London 
and provincial exhibitions) and as a lecturer, 


THE DAWN OF A NEW 
CIVILISATION 


By HARDY WILSON 

Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. net Cloth 
Hardy Wilson is an architect of Sydney, in New South 
Wales, who has devoted many years to the problem of 
solving the difficulty of esthetic creativeness which faces 
the world to-day. 

The book is an account of his travels round the world in 
search of the future of design. 


VANITY IN MAYFAIR 


By OSCAR M. SHERIDAN. With a Prelude by 
GILBERT FRANKAU 
A volume of satiric sketches and drawings. Illustrated 
wrapper. Uniform with ‘‘ Men are Pigs” and ‘‘ Women 
Crown 8vo. 
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2s. 6d. net 


NEW _COLONIAL_FICTION 
LADY ISOBEL’S INDISCRETION 


By JOHN HALVEWOOD 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net Cloth 
Coloured Wrapper by Doris M. PALMER 
A first novel rich in promise, containing all the ingredients 
that make for popular success. 


NOT THIS MAN BUT BARABBAS 


By W. G. CURTIS MORGAN, Author of 
‘‘A Frontier Romance.” 

7s. 6d. net Cloth 

Nearly 400 pages 
““Why ever did I have such a son, a son who could be so 
cruel? . . . What crime have I committed that I should 
suffer thus ?” 
Lady Selwyn in ‘‘ Not This Man But Barabbas.” 


THE DEVIL’S NET 
By OTTO PEITSCH 
Translated by Ira V. Morris and EDWARD PAcuHs 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net Cloth 
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atmosphere of in- 
tense pressure 
which makes one 
feel that some of the 
greatest Russians 
live in another 
world than our oxy- 
genated universe. 
It is true Turgenev 
is not a denizen of 
deep waters, but 
then Turgenev was 
an expatriate ; and 
though Goncharov 
tried to escape, his 
Portrait by Navana. Mr, Owen Rutter, fiction has not the 
natural freedom, 
the celestial light- 
ness of Gogol at his 
best. This volume in Mrs. Garnett’s excellent translation 
contains some of his best work. Here is ‘‘ Taras Bulba,”’ 
that little epic of Cossack life in the Middle Ages ; here is 
“Viy,” one of those Russian traditional stories which are 
so richly of the earth and the people that they make all 
other tales, except the earliest fairy stories, seem somehow 
rather sophisticated. And here is that masterpiece of 
humour, that wise and shrewd study in small-town life, 
“How Ivan Ivanonvitch quarrelled with Ivan Nikoro- 
vitch ’’’: anyone who does not know Gogol’s mastery in 
the short story may be recommended to begin with this 
admirable tale. It is perhaps churlish to make any criti- 
cism of this most welcome translation, for which Mrs. 
Garrett and her publishers deserve all thanks ; but would 
it not be possible to make the bibliographical information 
a little more precise ? ‘“‘ Taras Bulba’”’ and another story 
were issued, we are told, in 1835 ; ‘‘ and the other two stories 
appeared shortly afterwards as a second part of the same 
work.”’” Why not give the exact year of publication ; and 
it should be stated from what edition this translation has 
been made. 


whose new book, “‘ The Pagans of North Borneo,” 
is published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


THAT MAGIC FIRE. By Sylvia Bates. 7s. 6d. (Martin 
Secker.) 


The magic fire is of course love, or rather first love 
refusing to die. Miss Bates has found a style to match a 
beautiful, moving and tragic story. Indeed she almost 
hides the tale of Lucia Fleming’s enduring love for Alexey 
Barr by the minuteness with which the life of a family 
circle in Connecticut is evoked, and careful probings into 
the consciousness and motivés of many precisely drawn 
characters. Withal the atmosphere has a lifelike charm, 
and the tale is a great and simple one. Lucia knows 
Alexey is overshadowed by hereditary insanity. Know- 
ing this too, Alexey, fearing the after-effects of his war 
experiences, goes away on his return from the trenches. 
Lucia in vain seeks forgetfulness and security in marriage 
with another man, in motherhood, in work for others. 
Alexey, knowing he has a few months to live, comes back. 
There is a dramatic 
interview between 
Alexey, her husband 
and Lucia. She in- 
sists on going away 
with her first love, 
knowing the end, 
“ but in the mysteri- 
ous agony of fulfil- 
ment she would not 
ask to be let off 
anything.” The 
Magic Fire”’ is a 
delicate and vivid 
book, free from 
cheap sentimentality 

Mr. W. Victor Cook, nd above all very 
author of ‘‘ The Keys of England” (Harrap). finely written. 


PAUL FERROLL. 
(Scholartis Press.) 
We plunged with much curiosity into this novel of the 
year 1855. Would it wear well? We are led to hope so 
by the discriminating estimate of the tale in the intro- 
ductory note by Mr. Eric Partridge. Very soon we became 
unaware that we were reading the book critically. The 
real interest of it gripped us, no doubt as strongly as it 
gripped readers long ago. The mystery of the murder, 
the murders—Ferroll’s haughty self-control. It is all 
genuinely interesting, and we are exceedingly glad that 
it is included in the Nineteenth Century Highways and 
Byways Series. The germ of the problem novel is visible, 
which renders the book infinitely more significant than if 
it was a pure tale of crime, as it is often believed to be. 
The style is firm, compressed, clear. The truth is that the 
story has never been forgotten by many people still in 
our midst who read it when it was not old-fashioned with 
absorbed attention. This, by questioning, we have proved. 
Paul Ferroll’”’ possesses life. 


By Mrs. Archer Clive. 7s. 6d. 


HUMOURS UNRECONCILED. By Sherard Vines. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Wishart.) 


It is said that if you enjoy yourself while you are writing 
a book, there is a good chance that your readers will do 
likewise ; and it is obvious that Mr. Vines has enjoyed 
himself immensely. This appears to be a first novel; it 
contains, as is so often the case, a prodigal amount of 
material. Every other sentence contains an allusion, a 
jest, a cynical remark. It is all very amusing, this tale of 
a foreign colony in Japan. Here we see merchants and 
missionaries and diplomats and all kinds of ladies, with a 
background of well-observed native customs. We are 
reminded of Abel Hermant’s vivacious pictures of Parisian 
life. Tristram Sheepshanks, for example, is an art dealer 
whose adventures, in that and in other spheres, we follow 
with great interest. One of his hopes is to sell for one 
Fargo a religious painting by Sigismund Goetz to a Chinese 
Plymouth Brother, who wished to make a present to his 
latest concubine, also of the same persuasion. The 
digressions in this book are totally unashamed, but they 
lure us after them, and we return to the main narrative 
none the worse, though perhaps a little breathless. We 
receive a good deal of pleasant instruction on the way, 
such as the treatment which has to be dealt out to films 
from Europe and America, so that the act of kissing be 
not shown. The Japanese, on the other hand, are dis- 
played in this book as they probably are. Takamatsu and 
Dr. Harada and Mr. Kobayashi and the rest of them are 
most entertaining. As for Harada, who was not a Christian, 
he confessed that he had never read St. Augustine’s ‘“‘ City 
of Beautiful Night,” or was it Temple Thompson’s “ City 
of Dreadful Nonsense’’ ? Well, there may be those who 
will apply the last two words to ‘‘ Humours Unreconciled ”’ 
but there will be many who, reading the book, will feel like 
Mr. Miles, one of its numerous characters, who lifted his 
eye to a bumper of garnet-brilliant port and observed that 
he was feeling perfectly comfortable. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE LIFE OF LORD PAUNCEFOTE. By R. B. Mowat. 
16s. net. (Constable.) 


A great diplomatist who, while serving his country 
faithfully, in particular as her first Ambassador to the 
United States, also strove all his life to advance the causes 
of international arbitration and peace, Lord Pauncefote 
obtains at the hands of Professor R. B. Mowat a thoughtful 
biography worthy of the career it commemorates. For 
many years Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, Pauncefote owed much of his success to an early 
mastery of international law. He was sent to America 
at a critical moment. > /His predecessor, Sackville-West, had 
left under a cloud, as the result of a faux pas in connection 
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with the Presidential election, and Anglo-American 
relations were strained. The new Minister, later on made 
Ambassador, not only restored concord, but carried through 
negotiations on such awkward problems as the Behring 


’ Sea and Venezuelan disputes, and if, through the action of 


the Senate, he and Secretary Olney failed to bring off the 
Arbitration Treaty of 1897, the fault was with neither 
statesman and both took what Olney called the ‘‘ calamity ”’ 
equally to heart. Pauncefote had to fight against some 
misrepresentation during his later years at Washington 
but he had the satisfaction, before he died, of lending a 
hand to big work at the Hague Conference. He could 
crack a joke, this idealist, it is pleasant to find. When it 
was suggested to him in jest that a coloured servant at the 
Embassy, by name Charles Browne, had proved himself so 
capable that he ought to be given a Commandership of the 
Bath, Pauncefote said, ‘“‘ Yes, the right title for him is 
C. B.—clever black.” 


ATONEMENT: A PLAY OF MODERN INDIA. By Edward 
Thompson. 3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


This is a new edition of a play first published in 1924, 
and reading it again and remembering how often the 
managers have excused themselves for producing poor 
plays by assuring us they cannot find enough good ones, 
one assumes that they have not found “‘ Atonement,” or 
its fine dramatic qualities and brilliant characterisation 
would surely by now have moved them to give it that 
stage production for which it is so admirably designed. 
They should be the more encouraged by the fact that it 
has a strong topical interest, for it handles those baffling 
racial problems at the root of the dissatisfaction and 
unrest that are agitating the Indian peoples at this hour. 
And Mr. Thompson handles them with knowledge, with a 
subtly revealing suggestiveness; for long residence in 
India, as his other books also have shown, has brought 
him to an intimate, sympathetic appreciation of the native 
psychology and point of view. His Anglo-Indian officials 
and their wives, his Indian leaders and agitators are 
vividly individualised, made alive and human. The 
shadow of coming disaster flits vaguely through the 
comedy and airy, witty badinage of the first act, and 
thereafter darkens rapidly to a tragic outbreak of rioting 
in a neighbouring village and the murder of Lomax, the 
police superintendent. The natives are fired upon, many 
are killed, the rising suppressed and the most dangerous 
leader, Inayat Khan, and others, taken prisoners. It is 
from Inayat Khan, the story of wrong that lies behind 
his bitter, implacable hatred of his rulers, and from the 
English ex-missionary who has become a follower of 
Ghandi, that you get glimpses of the apparently irrecon- 
cilable temperaments and ideals that keep the Western 
mind from understanding or being understood by the 
mind of the East, and from these, again, comes the fine, 
the righteous suggestion of the simple means by which 
the two races might be reconciled to each other. It is a 
drama of ideas whose humour curiously intensifies its high 
seriousness and the poignance of its tragedy; its argu- 
ments may be open to dispute, but not, so far as we are 
concerned, the deep significance or the interest of its story. 


THE LURE OF SUSSEX. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 3s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


Where does the elusive lure of Sussex lie? The lure 
that has enthralled so many of our well-known writers 
and made them her loyal sons by adoption. Kipling, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, H. V. Morton are 
but a few of those who have undoubtedly come under its 
spell and made us the richer thereby, not to mention the 
host of those who have been inveigled into domicile there. 
Mr. Hopkins, who by the way is the founder of the Society 
of Sussex Downsmen, has written a number of books on 
this subject and shows no sign of exhausting it yet. A 
country ramble with him is an adventure full of interest ; 
neither is it confined to the field paths, roads or down- 
lands, delightfully and vividly as they are recreated before 
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Photo: Roy C. Hopkins. Mr, John Galsworthy in his 
West Sussex residence at Bury. 
From ‘‘ The Lure of Sussex,” by R. Thurston Hopkins (Cecil Palmer). 


our mental vision. Everything and everyone that comes 
along he takes in his stride, and many are the intriguing 
encounters with entertaining characters as, for instance, 
the old water-finder at the ‘“‘ Druid’s Head,” or the wily 
shepherd fishing for the moon in a dew-pond. Curious 
episodes of smuggling days, cricket records, diverting visits 
to houses and grounds of interest either by reason of 
their historical or present associations; a drink of Mr. 
Burtenshaw’s cider, “‘ full of swords and songs,”’ followed 
by a dance in the village hall; these, and a wealth of local 
lore are the kind of delights with which Mr. Hopkins 
beguiles the time. Many curious facts too, such as that 
of shepherds in the olden days being buried with a tuft 
of sheep’s wool in their hands to show why they had not 
been regular church-goers, keep emerging. While much 
preferring congenial company on a tramp, the author 
sagely remarks that “a solitary jaunt teaches you many 
things about that rather bumptious fellow under your 
own hat.” Attractive without and exhilarating within, 
the book leaves one tingling with a keen desire to pack up 
and depart for the ‘‘ King’s Head ”’ or the “‘ Eight Bells ”’ 
and begin the quest for oneself. 


THE LIVES OF CLEOPATRA AND OCTAVIA. By Sarah 
Fielding. Edited with an Introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. 7s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.) 


Have enthusiastic apologists for the all-triumphant 
woman novelist ever given her due to Sarah Fielding ? 
She was not only the first English woman novelist but, 
publishing her “‘ David Simple’”’ when only Pamela” 
and “‘ Clarissa Harlowe ’’ were in the field, came very near 
to being the first novelist. Henry Fielding, her illustrious 
brother, and Richardson, her friend, both declared their 
faith in her understanding of the inner motives, the revela- 
tion of which has proved the line of development of the 
novel. Meantime we have the spectacle of this lady writing 
novels and earning her living by her pen and her brains 
in an age which did not much encourage that sort of 
thing, whilst love and wifehood and motherhood played 
no part in her destiny. Mr. Brimley Johnson has told us 


something of this in his scholarly introduction, but there is 
room for a full study of this pioneer woman. “ The Lives 
of Cleopatra and Octavia ’”’ are in that form of imaginative 
biography which is having a new vogue to-day. Perhaps 
one should say “‘ autobiography,”’ for these are written as 
confessions from the Shades, and thus the authoress has 
full play for that analysis of motive which was her pre- 
occupation. It is not without interest that she ascribes 
to Cleopatra no tender passion nor any of that romanticism 
of Shakespeare’s heroine or the Queen of Dryden’s “ All 
for Love, or the World Well Lost.’’ She is throughout the 
hard schemer, using her power of sex over the weaker, 
because infatuated, male: a modern viewpoint for this 
eighteenth century lady of the pen. Most of us will close 
this volume with an intention of acquainting ourselves more 
closely with the work of this pioneer novelist and fine 
writer. 


HIS MAJESTY. A Play in four Acts. By Harley Granville- 
Barker. 5s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Mr. Granville-Barker’s new play treats of events which 
lead up to the abdication of an imaginary European king 
and his translation to exile in Bermuda. The people of the 
play, he states in a note, are “‘ imaginary and the story is 
fiction; though it had an origin, sufficiently obvious, in 
fact.’ Carpathia, the imaginary country, is not Ruri- 
tania. There are no swashbuckling incidents, no heroics, 
no hairbreadth escapes. No excitements even. The 
interest of the play lies mainly in the subtlety with which 
psychological reactions are conveyed through dialogue that 
is almost naturalistic. Mr. Granville-Barker’s name will 
always be associated with the renaissance of the English 
theatre in the years immediately preceding the Great War 
(another renaissance is about due!), and it is somewhat 
paradoxical to find his own plays so untheatrical. If 
England were a country where there was a “literary ”’ 
theatre, his work would be a constant stand-by, for no 
dramatist of his generation writes with so careful a regard 
for exact expression and no dramatist is more scrupulous 
in avoiding the meretricious effects which are often 
accepted as evidence of a sense of the theatre. There are 
plenty of events hinted at in ‘‘ His Majesty,’’ though little 
but mental conflict actually takes place on the stage. 
Given an audience ready to accept a sensitive registration 
of psychological states in interesting juxtaposition, and 
“His Majesty ’’ would not fail of acceptance. A Lyceum 
audience would vote it dull. 


THOMAS JACKSON OF WHITECHAPEL. By William Potter. 
2s.6d. (Tinling, and Working Lads’ Institute, Whitechapel.) 


During his fifty years of social and evangelical enterprise 
in East London, “‘ Jackson of Whitechapel ’’ has rendered 
incalculable service to humanity, and this simple, terse, 
restrained record of his life makes interesting and inspiring 
reading. Jackson was born at Belper in 1850. His father, 
who was a nailmaker—nails in those days were made by 
hand—was so nonconformist that he refused to conform 
even to Nonconformity. Of fine character, he was 
essentially rebellious, and his son seems to have inherited 
a double portion of his spirit. As a boy he was, like 
Bunyan in his youth, a dare-devil, and his escapades some- 
times brought him under the shadow of the law. But 
while still young he was converted, and married a wife who 
became an ideal helpmate in all the ventures of faith into 
which his daring spirit was now directed. In his early 
twenties he gave up an excellent wage in Sheffield. to 
become a Primitive Methodist missioner, and his work in 
various parts of the East End—particularly in connection 
with the Whitechapel Institute for friendless and orphaned 
boys—is here described succinctly and with plenty of 
revealing anecdote. Few men were ever better fitted for 
their task than Jackson. He has literally been all things 
to the homeless and friendless of Whitechapel, looking 
after their physical and material no less than their spiritual 
needs, and combining shrewd business instinct with a 
childlike simplicity of spirit. The manner in which he has 
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succeeded, against apparently hopeless odds, in opening 
one centre of activity after another, entirely free from debt, 
is a vivid modern commentary on the old truth that to 
those who seek first the Kingdom of God all other things 
shall be added. 


THE ENGLAND OF MY DREAM AND OTHER POEMS. 
By S. Gertrude Ford. 3s. 6d. (Daniel.) 


Miss Ford combines with lyrical charm a depth of 
thought more often discovered in prose than in poetry ; 
yet while she can express grave meditations provoked by 
Armistice Day, she can also catch the buoyant mood of 
spring, as ‘‘ In April,” and such tripping lyrics as ‘ Sitting 
On a Gate’”’ and “ The Seasons ”’ simply ask to be set to 
music—the very stuff of music is in them. Her sympathy 
with human nature and her passionate love of peace are 
evident in many of the poems gathered here, and her 
admirers will be glad to add this dainty, artistically pro- 
duced volume to those earlier ones which made her name 
known to all true lovers of verse. 


HEARD AT THE VICARAGE. By Mabel Rudkin. 6s. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


The author of this light-hearted, amusing glimpse into 
the life of a country parson’s wife has chosen a somewhat 
formidable title, but if any readers think they are going 
to be regaled with a series of sermons they will be much 
mistaken. Here is merely the story of a vicar and his 
wife taking up their duties in a new village; adventures 
in putting the vicarage in order, and entertaining encounters 
with neighbours. There are some humorous character 
studies, and the whole is written in a pleasingly light 
vein, for the parson’s wife is one of those happy people 
who can always see the funny side of things. But some- 
times beneath the gaiety one catches a note of irony which 
makes one realise that the pathway of a rural parson is 
not strewn with roses. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Arnold Lunn. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


History has a habit of repeating itself. Principles and 
ideas apparently have their day and cease to be, only to 
be revived later in a different form. We are not likely to 
see another evangelical revival similar in outward feature 
to that of the eighteenth century. But signs are not want- 
ing that, beneath the jazz-mad surface of our post-war 
society, something of the same spirit that inspired the 
eighteenth century reaction against scepticism and worldli- 
ness is at work. Superficially viewed, no historical figure 
would seem to have less chance of appeal to our own time 
than John Wesley, who represents the antithesis of all 
the standards of thought and conduct that for the moment 
are fashionable. But the fact that five or six serious, full- 
length studies of Wesley have appeared within the last 
year or two suggests very forcibly that reaction against 
prevailing standards is germinating. For it is no merely 
antiquarian interest in Wesley that has reawakened in all 
the recent books on him ;_ he is regarded not as the quaint 
figure of a bygone age, but as a man fully and singularly 
alive, with a message for the future as well as the past. 
Mr. Arnold Lunn is modern enough in his outlook, and he 
tells us that, on the principle that one’s grandfather’s heroes 
are seldom one’s own, he approached Wesley with a slightly 
prejudiced mind. The fact that he has been captivated by 
him, after an elaborate study of the best available data, is 
one more witness to Wesley’s extraordinary virility and 
sanity. Mr. Lunn has approached his subject from an 
interesting angle. The son of a Wesleyan father and an 
Anglican mother, he has combined tradition with detach- 
ment. He adds nothing new to our knowledge of Wesley. 
But he has ably and very pleasantly arranged his facts, 
and has produced on the whole a well-balanced portrait. 
Here indeed is an admirable book on Wesley for the general 
reader, who will feel that Mr. Lunn has written dis- 
passionately, with no sectarian axe to grind and no pre- 
conceived moral to rub in. Mr. Lunn set out with no 
predilections in favour of Wesley. That a hero and 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
six guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them. 


Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that) and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000-4,000- 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS. 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 


The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary aspirants 
and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(}d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a copy of “ How 
to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and post free. 
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prophet (albeit a very human one) emerges from these 
pages is due, we repeat, to the intense and enduring vitality 
of Wesley’s own genius. 


THE WARRIOR, THE WOMAN. AND THE CHRIST. By 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 6s (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In this series of essays which he sub-titles ‘‘ A Study 
of the Leadership of Christ,’’ Mr. Kennedy exhibited once 
again his characteristic frankness, breeziness and sincerity. 
He tells us that the book was suggested by the chance 
remark of a sergeant who coupled in his mind ‘“‘ parsons 
and old women.’”’ Commenting upon the fact that religion 
is often considered unmanly, Mr. Kennedy elaborates the 
point that we need a new conception not of religion, but 
of manliness. Old ideas of heroism and fighting are 
bankrupt, and struggle needs to be turned from destructive 
to constructive channels. ‘It is blue funk,” he says, 
“that makes us fight one another. Men will be more— 
not less—than men if they ever abandon war and take to 
universal love. When the warrior and the woman truly 
mated bring forth the artist man who throughout the 
world turns destructive into consciously creative conflict, 
men will be more than men. And that is man’s business 
here on earth.” In dealing with the sex question, indus- 
trial unrest and many other aspects of life, Mr. Kennedy 
stresses the need for co-operative, as opposed to com- 
petitive, striving. He writes with wisdom, humour and 
vigour. He has a wealth of apposite illustration at his 
command and, as usual, he does not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade. 


THE REAL MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. P. Nicholson. 
12s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mr. Nicholson, with the long experience of a parlia- 
mentary journalist of the first class, gives us lively estimates 
of our political leaders, ‘‘ authentic pictures of all our public 
men who should be regarded to-day as vital forces or 
factors in the State.’’ Five groups make up the book. 
First the three leaders, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, are studied. Then ten members 
of the present Cabinet. Four Liberal leaders—Lord 
Beauchamp, Mr. Runciman, Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir 
John Simon—are followed by five Labour leaders—Mr. 
Clynes, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and Mr. Wheatley. The last group form the 
“ background ’’—Sir Leslie Scott, Mr. Ormsby Gore, the 
younger Tories, ‘“‘ Liberals in Limbo” and ‘‘ Labour in 
the Crucible.” Mr. Nicholson has taken vast pains to 
make his portraits ‘‘ authentic,’’ and these pains have not 
been wasted. No better guide to the aims and characters 
of our rulers and would-be rulers has yet been published. 
The author believes in Parliament—to it ‘all classes 
contribute some of their best men, and the careerists and 
place-men are a small minority.’”’ He writes without 
malice or prejudice and yet is never dull. Illuminating 
comments are on every page. In Lloyd George’s ‘‘ consum- 
ing ambition were burnt up some of the finer things of 
life—friendship, generosity, kindness.’’ ‘‘ The grafting of 
the Eton traditions on inferior natures is sometimes un- 
pleasant.”’ ‘‘ Mr. Churchill is a man, not so much of 
character as of characteristics.” ‘‘ There is an above- 
board appearance about Jimmy Thomas; he plays all his 
games in the open, and even when it is thimble-rigging the 
public can make a shrewd guess at the way it is done.” 
These are but samples of the many good things in Mr. 
Nicholson’s sketches. The political education of our new 
electorate would be greatly helped by a generous distribu- 
tion of these portraits of ‘‘ Real Men.” 


THE LIGHT COMEDIAN: A Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Hermon Ould. 3s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


Mr. Hermon Ould is known as an exponent of the newer 
sort of drama, and has paid special attention to the German 
expressionists. But in ‘‘ The Light Comedian ’”’ he has 
been content to write a thoroughly old-fashioned senti- 
mental comedy, the place for the production of which is 
the “ theatre of commerce ’’ or nowhere. It is as though 


Mr. Ould had said: ‘‘ Although I know of better ways, 
I will show them that I can do the old stuff as well as 
they.’’ His piece is stagy in more senses than one. That 
its principal characters are theatrical folk is of course 
nothing in its disfavour. So are those in the most famous 
of Pirandello’s plays. But it must be confessed that Mr. 
Ould has reproduced some very hackneyed figures. The 
middle-aged provincial actress, hearty and vulgar, losing 
her vogue but not her courage, the whimsical comedian 
who off the stage is love-lorn and melancholy, the pretty 
young actress, vain and incompetent, who scorns the 
sentimental comedian while things are well with her but, 
when things go wrong, is ready to seek the shelter of his 
manly bosom—these surely have done their turn often 
enough. Nor has “ The Light Comedian ”’ the gusto which 
keeps “‘ Trelawney of the Wells’”’ alive with all its tawdri- 
ness. One thing it does show, however, and that is that 
Mr. Ould has the theatre in his bones. He knows all the 
tricks of the trade, which the dramatist must know if only 
for the purpose of avoiding them. It is because Mr. Shaw 
can, if he will, out-Sardou Sardou that he can afford to 
sneer at Sardoodlism. There is every reason why Mr. 
Hermon Ould should write a very good play indeed. 


THE SACRED FLAME. By W. Somerset Maugham. 5s. 
(Heinemann.) 


If technical skill as great as Mr. Maugham’s were only 
balanced by an equivalent power to create and present 
character, he would be a very great dramatist. As it is, 
it is a tribute to his eminence that we do instinctively 
begin to compare him with the masters ; and then, alas, 
we realise how far from a great playwright he is. For 
instance this play has been acclaimed by many critics as 
powerful, life-like, convincing—and the fact that it con- 
tains only one real human being, and she drawn with bitter 
prejudice, has been overlooked. A critic who remembers 
even the least of Ibsen’s characters will realise immediately 
that beside any of them these puppets of Mr. Maugham’s 
have no life. Consider the situation. Six years before the 
play opens Maurice Tabret, an aviator, crashes; at this 
time he has been married a year to a wife with whom he is 
passionately in love. He is hopelessly crippled by his 
accident, and there is no chance that he and Stella will 
ever live together again as man and wife. For five years 
Stella and he, with his mother, establish a relationship of 
pity, friendliness, companionship: then Colin Tabret 
comes home, and he and Stella fall violently in love with 
each other. Up to this point the story is credible: what 
is not credible is that Stella, still loving Maurice devotedly 
(we cannot accept Mr. Maugham’s curious equation of 
“love ’’ with “‘ sexual desire ’’) would deceive him and have 
a child by Colin. Nor that Mrs. Tabret, knowing what 
has happened, should then murder Maurice so that he 
should keep his illusion and Colin and Stella be “‘ happy.” 
Mr. Maugham has written a thesis, illustrated by some 
moving figures; but he knows nothing about his people, 
except about Nurse Wayland, whose love for Maurice and 
dislike of Stella are powerfully presented. The play is 
written very baldly except when Mr. Maugham allows 
Stella to meander off into a sentimental rhetoric of pretti- 
ness : one part, Colin’s, is really not written at all, and the 
play would be much better had he not appeared in it. 
Technically ‘‘ The Sacred Flame ’”’ is one of Mr. Maugham’s 
most successful plays; and it is misfortune, if also his 
fault, that the subject of murder by a mother recalls the 
great name of Ibsen and that appalling finale of ‘‘ Ghosts.” 


ON THE EDGE OF DIPLOMACY. By J. D. Gregory. 21s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Having seen service as an assistant under-secretary at 
the Foreign Office, and having been assured by his friends 
that his recollections ought to be published, Mr. Gregory 
offers this narrative of “‘ the sort of thing that happens 
in the daily life of any humdrum member of the Diplomatic 
Service.”’ Perhaps that is hardly correct. For Mr. 
Gregory came into contact, and collision, with the Marquis 
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of Curzon, and that was an experience not of daily occur- 
rence with under-secretaries. And the pages in which 
he recalls those episodes are among the most interesting 
of his book. To Mr. Gregory Lord Curzon is “ a pleasant 
mystery.”’ ‘‘ No one will deny the elements of real great- 
ness in him, but he was so much more a mixture of contradic- 
tions than most men of his personality and ability that we 
of his underworld entirely failed to disentangle them. It 
was impossible for us to appreciate him because we did 
not know him. As he did not give most of us the oppor- 
tunity of laughing with him (and I have rarely met anyone 
with such a sense of the burlesque), we simply laughed 
at him. . . . I have seen him so hysterical that I have 
felt he must go off his head at any moment; and I have 
seen him so sane and balanced under the greatest provoca- 
tion that I have felt that no one could compete with him 
in sanity and clarity of vision.’”’ Among the other notable 
men who flit across these pages are Eyre Crowe, Lloyd 
George, Ramsay MacDonald, and many of the figures 
of the Russian Revolution. There is too an inside account 
of the incidents in connection with the publication of the 
Zinovieff letter, a “‘ red object’ with which Mr. Gregory 
was involved in a manner which he thinks it no business 
of his to disclose. 


Books of the Month. 


From February I5th to March I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, an old and sagacious campaigner 
in many fields, and a tried friend of the organisation, was 
privileged to see a good deal of what went on behind the 
scenes in the recent crisis of the Salvation Army. He has, 
in THE CLASH OF THE CYMBALS (6s.; Brentanos), made 
himself the historian of the deposition of one General and 
the election of another, and not only related the events 
in due sequence with a keen sense of the drama beneath, 
but has infused into his narrative an optimism and 
enthusiasm that he makes infectious. He goes back to the 
practical interest that Mr. Gladstone showed in the move- 
ment over thirty years ago, by advising the Founder to 
release himself from an impossible position as regards the 
succession. That touch of prescience was an inspiration 
and, though there has been bitter contention of late, the 
steps then taken and since have undoubtedly saved the 
Army from a much worse fate—including its break up 
along continental and possibly national lines of demarca- 
tion. Throughout the ordeal Eva Booth has been the real 
inheritor of her father’s fire and vision, and might con- 
ceivably have replaced her brother, but the very process 
of carrying her ideas into force has proved that the 
dynamic idea is out of date, unworkable and dead. With 
admirable balance and fairness Mr. Mackenzie has here 
shown what loyalty and ability, what zeal and self-efface- 
ment the chief officers have brought to bear on the problem 
of securing the right continuity. His book makes one 
more sanguine than we had thought possible as to the 
continuance of the Army‘s magnificent work with assured 
devotion and success. 


THE DANCING BEGGARS, by Eric Brett Young 
(7s. 6d.; Hutchinson), is a very competent and exciting 
novel centring round the murder of Dominic Bentley— 
yachtsman, artist and reputed millionaire—in the harbour 
road of a quiet Cornish village. The village curate—who 
is conspicuous in unravelling the mystery of Bentley’s 
death—tells the greater part of the story, and the rest 
is told by the girl he loved, Molly Lupin, who is herself 
arrested in connection with the crime. A good thriller, 
with plenty of tense situations. 


ART 


BatsForD.—Everyday Art at School and Home. D. D. 
Sawer. 12s. 6d.—Figures, Faces and Folds. Adolphe 
Armand Braun. 18s. and 21s. 


A really happy story 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 


By CLARA MARTIN 
Author of ‘“‘ The Spanish Dress,’’ etc. 


6/= net 
The Bookfinder: “A novel that has escaped 
from the ordinary rut... the author is to be 


congratulated for giving us something thoroughly 
readable which leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth 
at the end . . . the story is full of love, but it isa 
hall-marked love, lifted on to a lofty plane without 
losing touch with reality, and that is why we find 
it a happy story—refreshing in atmosphere and 
well written.” 


The Tablet; “The sweetness of this book leaves 
a pleasant fragrance in the memory .. . earned 
our gratitude.” 


T.P.’s Weekly: “ As pleasant and as English as 
an old-fashioned garden.” 


Ideal Home: “There is charm here.” 
Irish Independent: “ A gentle old-world charm.” 


AT LIBRARIES. AT BOOKSELLERS. 


HEATH CRANTON LIMITED 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


A STRIKING FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER 
FULL OF GOOD HUMOUR 
364 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, net. 


ELENCHUS BROWN 


THE STORY OF AN EXPERIMENTAL UTOPIA 


By B. L. BOWHAY 
28 illustrations by HARVEY LANGDON 


It is good to take politics seriously in these strenuous 
times, but as a corrective of fanaticism we recommend this 
amusing story where prevalent political ideas are discussed 
and satirised in humorous guise. Often brilliant and 
usually good tempered, the author is a little hard on 
idealism, which does not invariably denote vagueness and 
incoherency. Weshould like to see a riposte by an idealist. 


London: H. R. ALLENSON, LIMITED 


FOYLES MAKE A SPECIAL OFFER OF 


The Works of H. G. Wells 


ATLANTIC EDITION Published at 28 Guineas. 
OFFERED, NEW AS PUBLISHED, AT £12 12s. 
Deferred Payments arranged. Quote Offer 40. 


The Latest Encyclopedia 


e 
Britannica at Bargain Price 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, latest (13th) edition, 

Cambridge issue, India paper, green cloth. 

Published £43 2s. 6d. 


A FEW SETS OFFERED IN BRAND NEW 
CONDITION AT £25 Quote Offer 40a 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 
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KENNERLEY.—Isadora Duncan. Twenty-four Studies by 
Arnold Genthe. 16s. 

Stup10.—Famous Water-Colour Painters. R. P. Boning- 
ton. 5s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Ordeal of This Generation. Gilbert 
Murray. 4s. 6d. 

Dent.—Eighteenth Century France. Frederick C. Green. 
M.A., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—On Getting There. Ronald A. Knox. | 5s. 

OxFORD UNIVERSITY PREss.—On Poetry. 
E. de Selincourt. 2s. 

Grant RicHarps & HUMPHREY TOUL- 
MIN.—Armour for Aphrodite.  T. 
Sturge Moore. 8s. 6d. 


FICTION 

(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise 

indicated) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—A Little Clown Lost. 
Barry Benefield. 

APPLETON. — Sunrise Calling. Gardner 
Hunting.—-The Linden Walk Tragedy. 
Foxhall Daingerfield.— Eyelids of 
the Morn. Wijnant Johnston. 

BRENTANOS.—The Gate of a Strange 
Field. Harold Heslop. 

CassELLts.—The Silver Virgin. I. A.R. 


Wadsley. 3s. 6d.—My Lady Far- 
Away. Beatrice Grimshaw. 

CuapMAN & HaLi.—My Friend Pierrot. Dorothy Buck. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—A Virtuous Woman. Daphne Muir. 

Far Horizon. F.C. Robertson.—Vengeance 
Valley. Robert Ames Bennet.—The Blue Spider. 
Arthur Mills.—The Dagwort Coombe Murder. Lynn 
Brock. 

ConsTABLE.—King’s Bardon. Bernard Rolt.—Bolivar. 
M. B. Vaucaire. 

PETER DaviEs.—Carland Anna. Leonhard Frank. 3s. 6d. 

Dent.—The Double Axe. Audrey Haggard. 

DucKworRTH.—My First Two Thousand Years. G. S. 
Viereck and P. Eldridge. tos. 

James Durry (Dublin).—Forty-One. Alan Downey. 5s. 

Harrap.—The Gillespie Suicide Mystery. Leonard R. 


Gribble. 
HEATH, CRANTON.—Brothers and Sisters. I. Compton- 
Burnett. 6s. 


HEINEMANN.—The Father. Katharine H. Brown.— 
Mamba’s Daughters. Du Bose Heyward.—The Per- 
fect Murder Case. Christopher Bush. The Coat 
Without Seam. Maurice Baring. 

HoppER & StouGHTON.—The Swallowfork Bulls. B. M. 
Bower.—The India-rubber Men. Edgar Wallace.— 
Down South. Upton Gray.—Tiger Dawn. Selwyn 
Jepson.—The Scorpion. William Penmare.—Ship- 
mates. Taffrail.’’ 

GERALD HowE.—Up at the Villa. Marie Cher. 

Hurst & Brackett.—The Fatalist. E. W. Savi.—The 
Seeker Finds. Ben Mowshay. 

Hutcuinson.—The Barrakee Mystery. Arthur W. 
Upfield.—The Nine Club. T. Clare.—A Beggar-Man 
Came. Simon Dare.—The Finger of Death. Henry 
Connolly.—The Fourth Finger. Anthony Wynne.— 
Grey and Gold. Emmeline Morrison.—Queen Cleo- 
patra. Talbot Mundy.—Tapestry of Dreams. Joan 
A. Cowdroy. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Vagrant Lover. Donald Sin- 
derby.—The Killing of Ezra Burgoyne. Peter Luck.— 
Nikolaas. Elder Iverach. 

Joun LanE.—The Crime at Tattenham Corner. Annie 
Haynes.—Sarah’s Husband. G. I. Whitham. 

Joun Lonc.—The Strangler. Edward Charles Reed.— 
The Third Angel. Dorothea Bussell.—Torquess. 
Blanche Hardy.—The Double Cross Inn. John 


Mr. R. Francis Foster, 


: : the story of whose wanderings off the beaten track 
Wy li e.—Entanglements. Olive _ in England ‘The Secret Piaces,” has just been 


Lawrence.—The Secret Brotherhood. Hazel Camp- 
bell.—Hallowes-Love. Lady Duff. 

LoncMANsS.—The Fighting Fantastic. Yyonne Moyse.— 
The Devil at the Long Bridge. Riccardo Bacchelli.— 
Willow and Cypress. Catherine M. Verschoyle.—South- 
ernwood. Pamela Hamilton.—Peach Blossom. Hugo 
Wast.—The Blank Wall. S.W. Hyde.—Bitter Bread. 
Alison Taylor. 

MATHEWS & Marrot.—The Stroke of the Tongue. Joan 
Thompson. 

MELROSE.—It Takes a Man. Elizabeth McFadden.— 
Tierney Blake’s Wife. C. R. Milton. 

METHUEN.—The Inconsistent Villains. 
N. A. Temple-Ellis.—Birds of Prey. 
Andrew Cassels Brown.—Wind 
From the South. Violet Alford.— 
The Murder in the Laboratory. 
T. L. Davidson. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The Return of the 
Rebel. J. G. Sinclair—Sheep’s 
Clothing. A. R. Rawlinson. Sun 
Love. Harry Martin. 

NELtson.—The Mountain of Mystery. 
Kenlis Langley.—The Doctor’s 
Wooing. Charles Phillips—The 
Murder on the Enriqueta. Molly 
Thynne. 

Cecil PatMEeR.—Vanity in Mayfair. 
Oscar M. Sheridan. 2s. 6d.—The 
Devil’s Net. Otto Peitsch. 


published by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. STANLEY Paut.—The Disappearance ot 
Seo weep 95. Norman Langdale. Paul Lancaster. 


—Witch Temple. Alan Graham. 
Atston’ Rivers.—Toxi. Orca Windust.—Corroding 
Chains. Henry Echart.—The Dead Return. Winifred 
Carter. 
Sampson Low.—The Shadow and other Stories. Jeffery 
Farnol. 
SELWyn & Biount.—Three Shots. Oscar Gray. 
SKEFFINGTON.—Son of the Typhoon. James Bennett.— 
The Murder of a Mystery Writer. John Hawk. 
Henry WALKER.—Nightfall. Henri Ardel. 6s. 
Warp, Locx.—’Twill Soon be Dark. Ethel Lena White. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
HoGArtH Press.—The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey to 
Italy by Way of Switzerland and Germany in 1580 and 
1581. Translated by E. J. Trechmann. 15s. 
LonGMANns.—The Heir of Buckingham.—The Secret of the 
Bastille. Paul Feval and M. Lassez. Translated by 
John W. Chase. 7s. 6d. each. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Decline of the Age 
of Louis XIV. Arthur Tilley. 25s. 

HerrerR.—Zaka Ullah of Delhi. C.F. Andrews. 7s. 6d. 

MrTHUEN.—The Letters of Tolstoy and Alexandra Tolstoy. 
7s. 6d. 

PicKkERING & INGLIs.—The Last Five Centuries of Church 
History. Andrew Miller. 7s. 6d. 

WitHERBY.—The History of the English Novel. Ernest 
A. Baker, D.Litt., M.A. 16s. 

Wortp Dominion Press.—The River Plate Republics. 
Webster E. Browning. 5s. 


JUVENILE 
LonGMANS.—Man’s Great Adventure. Stephen Southwold. 
4s. 6d. 
METHUEN.-—Where it all Comes True in Italy and Switzer- 
land. Clara E. Laughlin. 7s. 6d. 
Morinc.—A BC in Rhyme. Is. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Woman and Society. Meyrick Booth. 
8s. 6d. 

CAssELLS.—Secrets of Your Daily Paper. Frederick W. 


Carter. 2s. 6d. 
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CHRISTOPHERS.—Why be Childless ? Mrs. Monteith Erskine. 
7s. 6d. 

Dent.—Artwork. Edited by D. S. MacColl. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Hamitton.—Above the Bright Blue Sky. Elliott 
White Springs. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Child Grows Up. Evelyn Sharp. 
7s. 6d. 

WERNER LauriE.—London Town. J. B. Booth. 21s. 

LoncMans.—Snapshots on Life’s Highway. Maude Speed. 
Ios. 6d. 

MorinG.—The Companion Dictionary of Quotations. 
Norman MacMunn. 3s. 

Naso & GrRayson.—The Lure of Simplicity. Rev. Pre- 
bendary A. W. Gough. 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE Puitip.—The Homes of Other Days. Sidney 
H. Heath. 2s. 6d. 

PRIVATELY PUBLISHED.—The War Loan. Dr. M. B. 
Shipsey. Is. 


RipER.—The Projection of the Astral Body. Sylvan J. 
Muldoon and Hereward Carrington. 18s.— Your 
Forces and How to Use Them. Prentice Mulford. 
3s. 6d. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (Washing- 
ton).—Report of the Librarian of Congress. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

HEINEMANN.—The Sacred Flame. W. Somerset Maugham. 
5s. 

LoncMans.—Berkeley Square. J. L. Balderston. 6s. 6d. 
—The School Drama in England. T. H. Vail Motter. 
15s. 

FOWLER WRIGHT.—Five Plays. 
padhyaya. 5s. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 

ConsTABLE.—The Old Countess. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
3s. 6d.—Byron, The Last Journey. Harold Nicolson. 
7s. 6d.—Rejected Addresses. With Introduction, 
Notes and a Bibliography by Andrew Boyle. 15s. 

Dent.—Duchy Editions of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Foe- 
Farrell, Micky-Man, Reservist. 3s. 6d. each. 

FaBerR & GwyER.—Shakespeare Facsimiles : The Winter’s 
Tale.—Antony and Cleopatra.—As You Like It.— 
Julius Cesar. 6s. each. 

HEINEMANN.—Portrait of Clare. 
7s. 6d. 

LonGmans.—Lady Avis Trewithen. 

MACMILLAN.—The Intellectual Life. 


Harindranath Chatto- 


Francis Brett Young. 


Beatrice Chase. 2s. 
P. G. Hamerton. 


3s. 6d. 

MorinGc.—The Mirror of Gifts. Richard Rolle. 2s.—Of 
Gardens. Francis Bacon. 2s. 

ScHOLARTIS PreEss.—The Castle of Otranto. Horace 
Walpole. Edited by Oswald Doughty. 7s. 6d. 

POETRY 

BLACKWELL.—Voyage and Other Poems. Fairfax Hall. 
3s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Poems. Jan Kochan- 
owski. Ios. 6d. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Loved Helen and other Poems. T.H. 
White. 5s. 

CoNSTABLE.—Moods. Theodore Dreiser. 15s. 

DeEentT.—Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. A Modern 
Version of S.O. Andrew. 4s. 6d. 

MaTHEws & Marrot.—Beyond the Sunset. F. V. Lux- 
moore. 3s. 6d. 

Putnams.—Selected Poems. Carl Spitteler. tos. 6d. 


FowLerR WRriGHT.—Vers Variés. John B. Seton Peacey. 
2s.—Dream Again. Isabel FiskeConant. 5s.—Heard 
Melodies. Leopold Spero. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
BrackiE.—The History of Christianity in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge. 25s. 
METHUEN.—English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
D.C. Somervell. 6s. 
KEGAN Pavut.—Vicisti, Galilze ? 


Edward B. Powley. 
2s. 6d. 


KPE 


cures colds and relieves Catarrh 

by searching out the germs and 

clearing all the nasal passages 
First thing every morning All Chemists, 


put a drop of ‘Vapex’ 
on your handkerchief. 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Lrd. 


V50 
ESR 


UTHORSY’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials.-Miss BEAUMONT 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both 
new and established writers. 6d. net monthly. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


YRICS, Songs and Musical Compositions of 

every description considered for publication. 

Send for terms, Dept. 2012, PETER DEREK, Ltd., 
83, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Active Publisher Wanted 


interested in new kind of monthly publication of 


striking value, based on new principle unknown in 

this country. Big future and good profit.—For 

further particulars apply A.M.V. 138, care of 

RUDOLF MOSSE LTD., 125-130, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


NIQUE OFFER.-— First Edition of Tennyson’s 

“Idylls of the King” (Moxon, 1859), good 

condition. Can be seen by appointment. Write 
BM/XLVI, London, or phone Brixton 0916. 


UTHORS’ MSS.—University lady types 9d. 

1,000; carbon 2d. Best work. German, 

French, Spanish MS. accurately copied, trans- 
lated.—H. R., 28, Park Lane, Croydon. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; I1/- per 

1,000 words ; own portable machine ; educa- 

tion and literary qualifications. Write Miss Hazell 
Turner, 37, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 
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Hilltops, and 
The Sea 


By RutH ALEXANDER. 12s. 6d. net 
Some impressions of Yugoslavia. 50 delightful 


illustrations. 
FICTION 7s. 6d. net 
Red Fruit 


By May Wynne 


Author of ‘‘ The Terror of the Moor,” etc. <A story 
of the French Revolution. 


The Dead Return 


By WINIFRED CARTER 


Author of ‘‘ Rose the Dancer,’’ ‘“‘ Lass o’ Laughter,”’ 
etc. Ingenious incidents of crook out-crooking crook. 
A story worth reading. 


Corroding Chains 
By HENRY ECHART 
Crowded with excitement. 


In Each Degree 
By A. M. SHarp 
A charming love story. 


Toxi 
A Novel of Roman Tunis 
By OrEA WINDusT 
Of great psychic interest. 


RECENT SUCCESSES 
Jane Tryst 


By HELEN HAMILTON GIBBS 


John O’London: ‘‘ Tuc author, a sister of Sir Philip Gibbs and Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton, shows | erself to possess a happy gift of narrative, with 
a pronounced individuality of her own, quite apart from the influence of 
her famous brothers.” 


Dreams To Sell 


By ALISON VIVIAN 


Sunday Dispatch: ‘‘ South African love story with a large range of 
emotional experience.” 


Heart of the Moon 
By Francis D. GRIERSON 


Daily Mail: ‘It contains a wealth of invention and ingenuity, and 
it is genuinely exciting.” 


The Shattered Harp 


By Howarp GORDON-PAGE. 10s. 6d. net 
The story of Lord Byron's Life. 


The Poetry Review: ‘‘ Those interested in matters Byronic should read 
‘The Shattered Harp,’ which deals in a new and sympathetic manner 
with one of the most discussed figures in the world of literature... . A 
book to hold the interest and excite the imagination to the last line—and 


after.” 
IN PREPARATION 
The ‘Great Literature’? Series 


Edited by PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
: Each 7s. 6d. net 


Volume 1.—‘‘ Great Children in Literature.” 
Volume 2.—‘‘ Great Villains in Literature.’ 


The Sweep and the Daffodil 


By MABEL CoNSTANDUROS 


A delightfully humorous book of children’s mono- 
logues and verse by the popular broadcast artist, illus- 
trated by HARRY FoLkarb. 


Stones, 


ALSTON RIVERS Ltd. 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


3 New Fiction 7/6 net 
MAIDEN 


STAKES 


The New Volume by 


DORNFORD 


The few long tales of which this volume consists are so 
many ‘nature studies” of the way in which marriage 
is approached by the young man and maiden of to- 
day. These studies are nothing if not accurate. Rich 
and poor, just and unjust, grave and gay—all are 
presented faithfully with the lightest possible touch. 


AAA 


THE SIGN OF 
THE TRIANGLE 


A Mystery Romance by 


JOSEPH 
HOCKING 


There are few better story-tellers than Mr. Joseph 
Hocking. 

“The mystery and romance of this tale hold the attention of 
the reader from the first page to the last.’""—Star 


MR. FORTUNE 
SPEAKING 


New Mr. Fortune Adventures by 


H. C. BAILEY 


The many admirers of Mr. H. C. Bailey’s work will 

welcome these new adventures, in which Mr. Fortune, 

most bland and amiable of modern detectives, pro- 

vides solutions to the most puzzling mysteries, and 

matches his wits successfully against the cleverest 

criminals. Mr. Fortune is worth knowing, and 
worth knowing well. 


A Library List 
E. Charles Vivian - - 
Katharine Tynan - Man 
Ethel Lina White - $908 


BAXTER’S 
SON 


AAAAAAAAAAA 


Paul Trent’ - - 
Effie A. Rowlands WHILE Fatty 
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Margaret Turnbull - HANDSOME 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 
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TEN THOUSAND MILES IN 
TWO CONTINENTS. 


By Mrs. Patrick NEss. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Two most adventurous and enterprising journeys are 
vividly described in these engaging pages. The one from 
Cairo to the Cape 
occupies a good two- 
thirds of the _ book, 
while the remainder 
is devoted to that 
across the Syrian 
Desert into Persia. 
These may be _ the 
first impressions Mrs. 
Ness has_ published, 
but they do not record 
her first visits to many 
of the places men- 
tioned; comparisons 
and anecdotes con- 
nected with previous 
visits are continually 
cropping up. So 
vivacious and persua- 
sive are her descrip- 
tions of safaris, peoples, 
customs, receptions, 
scenery of all species, 
etc., that the reader is 
inveigled into a tem- 
porary sense of par- 
ticipation and a more 
permanent sense of 
yearning for the reality. 
Both sides of the 
picture are faithfully 
drawn, rain, bad water, 
dust, flies, fever, etc., 
assert themselves, but 
the key-note is spirited 
optimism and joyous 
adventure. In the 
second journey the 
wondrous glamour of 
the East steals in- 
dubitably across the 
pages and weaves its 
spell over the reader. 
Numerous photographs 
taken by the author 
are exceptionally suc- 
cessful and interesting. 


TROPICAL TRAILS.* 


~ Five titles, and all of them appealing to a person of one’s 
own habits and history! Any one among these new 
jackets on a Smith’s bookstall would have held this re- 
viewer's roving eye, and when it comes to the postman 
delivering the entire assortment in a lump at one’s door- 
step—What Ho! as the sergeant said when the new draft 
turned up its nose at the rum ration. 
Malaya—dealt with twice, once with a dash of Ceylon. 
Equatorial Africa, twice again, with a glimpse or two of the 


* “ Bush Whacking and Other Tales from Malaya.”’ By Sir 
Hugh Clifford. tos. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ Among the Forest 
Dwarfs of Malaya.’”” By Paul Schebesta. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 
—‘The Magic Island.” By W. B. Seabrook. 12s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—“‘ Trails of the Hunted.”” By James L. Clark. 21s. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons.” 
By A. J. Reynolds. 12s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


From Ten Thousand Miles in Two Continents 
By Mrs. Patrick Ness 
(Methuen). 
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Rockies and the high Pamirs. A book all to itself about 
a Magic Island (Haiti by the peaks and hobgoblins on the 
dust-cover). Barring this last, and the scenes of Mr. 
Clark’s extra-African excursions, fifteen years of his rest- 
less youth have been spent by their first ordinary reader 
among the places these books deal with. There may be, 
must be, thrills 
and glamours here to 
be recaptured, things 
one missed altogether 
to be encountered for 
the first time. And 
hadn’t one, particu- 
larly, earmarked Haiti 
for attention when its 
historian arrived ? 

Sir Hugh Clifford, 
taken first not because 
so many alphabetical 
symbols trail after his 
cognomen but because 
his name unadorned is 
synoymous with au- 
thority upon a most 
exciting subject, is 
perhaps disappointing. 
You get him here, ina 
compost, partly 
réchauffé, of old papers 
on Pahang days in the 
turbulent nineties, 
Anglo-Oriental sketches 
in the Blackwood man- 
ner, and a Ceylon vig- 
nette or two, at his 
best and his worst, and 
between these limits is 
a great gulf fixed. 
Actually, the manner 
apart from the matter 
of his writings has 
never moved me over- 
much. Authors who go 
as bald-headed as he 
does for the purple 
patch ought not to miss 
their mark if the right 
stuff is in them. But 
where myself will 
solemnly avow that I 
perceive, too often, 
only fustian in the 
fabric so industriously 
woven, catch echoes of band music wherein the brass is 
too predominant, and smell something very like hot oil, 
people whose judgment in such matters I greatly respect 
have assured me they discern magic, subtle colour effects, 
fine harmonies of language, and other exquisite whatnots 
that have eluded me, so I may be doing Sir Hugh an in- 
justice. Anyway I have much to thank him for. Not 
Conrad alone lured me upon adventure in the Golden 
Chersonese. And knowledge apart from art, I don’t 
doubt Clifford has forgotten more about Malaya and the 
Malays than Conrad ever learned. 

As for Mr. Schebesta, art is outside his purview. First 
and last a scientist, it is his province to add to his own 
knowledge and that of other people who may be interested 
in his pet subject. This is ethnology, and the researches 
which inspired his book were made among the Semang or 
woolly-haired Negrito races of the Malay Peninsula, during 
an expedition in 1924-5 that was financed oddly enough 
by the Pope. Arriving in the country with no flourish of 


SUNSET ON THE 
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trumpets (this reviewer, who was there at the time, anxious 
and able to acclaim the exploits and perhaps smooth the 
path of all such distinguished visitors, never met Mr. Sche- 
besta), he lost no time in learning Malay, and with the help 
of that veteran administrator, Captain Berkeley, famous 
among three generations of his fellow colonists as the 
“ father ”’ of all immigrant believers and aboriginal pagans 
in the State of Perak, 
quickly got on terms 
with the shy wood- 
land folk in whom 
he was particularly 
interested. This vol- 
ume in which his re- 
searches are recorded 
will rank as an im- 
portant one, and for 
the general reader 
makes by no means 
dry reading, very 
much otherwise in 
fact in view of its 
author’s concentration 
upon the scientific 
side of his subject. 
He betrays however 
one fault common 
among his kind, a 
tendency, if not to 
belittle, to ignore the 
labours of distin- 
guished predecessors 
in the same field. Not 
once does he mention Mr. I. H. N. Evans or his work, though 
this indefatigable member of the F.M.S. Museums staff has 
throughout the last fifteen years, in various solid volumes 
and innumerable papers, carried on the work of Skeat and 
Blagden in a fashion that has gained world-wide recognition. 
Is it a really and truly magic island, this of Mr. Sea- 
brook’s ? The answer, very decidedly, is yes. The pub- 
lisher’s mildly 
cover, paling 
to insipidity by 
contrast with 
the Maillolosh 
distortions of 
the “papa- 
lois” and | 
“mamalois” 
Mr. King’s 
nightmare 
fancy makes 
our flesh creep 
with upon a 
score of full 
pages within; 
these are trap- 
pings suitable 
enough to the 
text, but we 
could have 
crept just as 
frightfully, or 
as some may 
hold delight- 
fully, without 
such adventiti- 
ous quickeners 
of goose flesh. 
This is because Mr. Seabrook is no carpet conjurer. He 
deals in real live horrors that probably no other white man 
has previously examined in the same sedulous and in- 
quiring spirit, or anyway has had the courage to set down 
cold-bloodedly in print. For Mr. Seabrook’s attitude 
to Voodooism, and such matters appertaining to Black 


By Alexander Jacob Reynolds 
(Knopf). 


From The Trails of the Hunted 
By James L. Clark 
(Chatto & Windus). 


From From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons 
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Sorcery, necromacy and certain kindred rites, is frigidly 
scientific as befits the serious student. It is not Voodooism 
to resuscitate dead bodies from their graves yet it appears 
the thing can be done, by Black Sorcery. One says 
“ bodies ’’ advisedly ; they have no souls, these poor zom- 
bies, but will slave as automata among the plantations 
till some Samaritan not in the secret puts pepper or other 
relish in their porridge, 
whereupon they down 
tools and with dreadful 
lamentations shamble 
off to seek peace again 
within their desecrated 
tombs. The power of 
Mr. Seabrook’s de- 
scriptive writing im- 
parts verisimilitude to 
a narrative of phenom- 
ena some portions of 
which, in the light of 
established principles, 
may seem to some 
almost incredible. But 
his ‘‘ Goat Cry, Girl 
Cry,” Dead Men 
Working in the Cane- 
fields ’’ and ‘‘ Toussel’s 
Pale Bride’ are mag- 
nificent achievements 
in their genre. 

It is claimed for 
Mr. Clark that besides 
being a mighty hunter 
he is “the greatest taxidermist in the world.’’ He is 
the possessor of gallantry and grit, as his modest writings 
indicate, and has been as fortunate as Mr. Beebe in the 
patronage of scientific institutions with unlimited funds 
at their disposal. Not unnaturally, some very remarkable 
adventures have come his way, and memories of these have 
gone to the making of a book that a wider public than the 
merely sport- 
ing fraternity 
will enjoy. In 
particular, its 
photographs of 

wild animals 

“in action ”’ 

are superb. 
4 I cannot 
esteem Mr. 
Reynoldsa 
really good 
guide to West 
Africa. Amem- 
ber of the lo- 
quacious and 
slapdash 
diarist school, 
his journal 
would have 
been improved 
by judicious 
editing. It does 
not become a 
coaster of his 
experience, 
attaining the 
dignity of cold 
print, to speak 
of common 
objects of the equatorial country-side as this or that anophele, 
stigomia, or “‘ black mambra.”’ He holds very strong opinions 
upon the futility of missionaries and the “‘ palm oil ” ruffian- 
ism of most of his compatriots in exile. Some of his 
stories about the aborigines, especially the semi-domesti- 
cated breed, are funny. ASHLEY GIBSON. 


TYPICAL SCENE ON THE 
Vota River, EASTERN 
PROVINCE, A FEW MILES 
FROM AKUSE. 


A FERRY ON THE Aksu RIVER 
IN CHINESE TURKISTAN. 
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BUCCANEERS 
OF 
THE 


PACIFIC. 


By GEORGE WYCHERLEY. 


21s. net. (John Long.) 


In Bailey’s “ Universal 
English Dictionary (1757) 
buccaneers are defined as: 
“Pirates in the West Indies ; 
Free-booters; Rovers; the 
ungoverned Rabble in Jamaica.” 
Though however this definition 
is in a broad sense historically 
correct, since the Buccaneers 
made Jamaica their head- 
quarters throughout the seven- 
teenth century, it takes no 
account of the original and 
etymological meaning of the 
term ; for the boucaniers proper 
were the French settlers in 


By Paul Schebesta 


their name from the boucan or (Hutchinson). 


wood over which they smoked 

the meat of the wild cattle they hunted. Attacked by the 
Spaniards these harmless cultivators forsook the land 
for the sea, exchanged the sickle for the sword, and avenged 
themselves upon their enemies by plundering the Catholic 
king’s American coasts, burning his American cities and 
preying on his silver fleets and golden galleons. Of their 
exploits, and of those of their rivals and successors who, 
whether they called themselves freebooters, gentlemen 
adventurers, or privateersmen, were all little better than 
pirates, Mr. Wycherley furnishes a very instructive and 
entertaining account in his ‘‘ Buccaneers of the Pacific,” 
an account in which cupidity and racial hatred are 
for ever associating gallant seamen like Drake and 
Dampier with such sheer cut-throats as Morgan and 
Shelvocke. 


From Buccaneers of the Pacific 
By George Wycherley 
(John Long). 


From Among the Forest Dwarfs 
Hispaniola (Haiti) who derived of Malaya 
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FALMOUTH FOR 
ORDERS. 


By A. J. VILLIERS. 25s. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

This is an account of a curious 
ocean race—not between modern 
liners, the greyhounds of the 
sea, but between two survivors 
of the dying race of steel 
sailing ships. Even in this age 
of steel and petrol there are a 
few of this sort still going about 
their lawful occasions ; and it 
was in oneof them, the Herzogin 
Cecilie, that Mr. Villiers signed 
on as A.B. for the voyage from 
Port Lincoln, in Southern 
Australia, to Falmouth, in 
which the Cecilie was matched 
against another of her kind, 
the Beatrice. The Herzogin 
Cecilie was originally a German 
vessel. She was handed over 
to France after the War, and 
passed thence into Finnish 
ownership. Her rival, twenty 
years older, was Greenock built, 
but sailing under the Swedish 
flag. Their race had a distinctly 
sporting element in that each 
took a different route to Fal- 
mouth; the Herzogin Cecilie 
going by way of Cape Horn 
and the Beatrice round 
the Cape of Good Hope. It may as well be said at once 
that the Herzogin Cecilie, despite falling into a dead calm 
that lasted for weeks, won easily, and had been in Falmouth 
a fortnight before the Beatrice was sighted. The monotony 
of such a voyage was relieved, in the case of the winning 
vessel, by the discovery, when she was not long out of 
Port Lincoln, of a woman stowaway on board. She was a 
young school teacher who had determined to make the 
voyage, and, despite being detected at her first attempt to 
get on board, managed to do so. Fortunately she proved 
a good shipmate, and one who was very willing to earn 
the passage, for which the master, angry as he was when 
she was discovered, signed her on as cabin boy. What 
sort of a voyage she had may be discovered from this 
unpretentious but interesting book. 


A WOMAN FROM THE 
SALaG RIVER. 


A View OF THE WATERING PLACE AT TENIAN. 
From Walter's “ Voyage of Anson,” 1748. 
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trumpets (this reviewer, who was there at the time, anxious 
and able to acclaim the exploits and perhaps smooth the 
path of all such distinguished visitors, never met Mr. Sche- 
besta), he lost no time in learning Malay, and with the help 
of that veteran administrator, Captain Berkeley, famous 
among three generations of his fellow colonists as the 
“ father ” of all immigrant believers and aboriginal pagans 
in the State of Perak, 
quickly got on terms 
with the shy wood- 
land folk in whom 
he particularly 
interested. This vol- 
ume in which his re- 
searches are recorded 
will rank as an im- 
portant one, and for 
the general reader 
makes by no means 
dry reading, very 
much otherwise in 
fact in view of its 
author’s concentration 
upon the scientific 
side of his subject. 
He betrays however 
one fault common 
among his kind, a 
tendency, if not to 
belittle, to ignore the 
labours of distin- 
guished predecessors 
in the same field. Not 
once does he mention Mr. I. H. N. Evans or his work, though 
this indefatigable member of the F.M.S. Museums staff has 
throughout the last fifteen years, in various solid volumes 
and innumerable papers, carried on the work of Skeat and 
Blagden in a fashion that has gained world-wide recognition. 
Is it a really and truly magic island, this of Mr. Sea- 
brook’s ? The answer, very decidedly, is yes. The pub- 
lisher’s mildly 
macabre dust- 
cover, paling 
to insipidity by 
contrast with 
the Maillolosh 
distortions of 
the “papa- 
lois” and | 
“mamalois” 
Mr. King’s 
nightmare 
fancy makes 
our flesh creep 
with upon a 
score of full 
pages within; 
these are trap- 
pings suitable 
enough to the 
text, but we 
could have 
crept just as 
frightfully, or 
as some may 
hold delight- 
fully, without 
such adventiti- 
ous quickeners 
of goose flesh. 
This is because Mr. Seabrook is no carpet conjurer. 


By Alexander Jacob Reynolds 
(Knopf). 


From The Trails of the Hunted 
By James L. Clark 
(Chatto & Windus). 


He 
deals in real live horrors that probably no other white man 
has previously examined in the same sedulous and in- 


quiring spirit, or anyway has had the courage to set down 


cold-bloodedly in print. For Mr. Seabrook’s attitude 
to Voodooism, and such matters appertaining to Black 


From From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons 
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Sorcery, necromacy and certain kindred rites, is frigidly 
scientific as befits the serious student. It is not Voodooism 
to resuscitate dead bodies from their graves yet it appears 
the thing can be done, by Black Sorcery. One says 
“ bodies ’’ advisedly ; they have no souls, these poor zom- 
bies, but will slave as automata among the plantations 
till some Samaritan not in the secret puts pepper or other 
relish in their porridge, 
whereupon they down 
tools and with dreadful 
lamentations shamble 
off to seek peace again 
within their desecrated 
tombs. The power of 
Mr. Seabrook’s de- 
scriptive writing im- 
parts verisimilitude to 
a narrative of phenom- 
ena some portions of 
which, in the light of 
established principles, 
may seem to some 
almost incredible. But 
his ‘‘ Goat Cry, Girl 
Cry,” ‘‘ Dead Men 
Working in the Cane- 
fields ’’ and ‘“‘ Toussel’s 
Pale Bride’ are mag- 
nificent achievements 
in their genre. 

It is claimed for 
Mr. Clark that besides 
being a mighty hunter 
he is the greatest taxidermist in the world.’ He is 
the possessor of gallantry and grit, as his modest writings 
indicate, and has been as fortunate as Mr. Beebe in the 
patronage of scientific institutions with unlimited funds 
at their disposal. Not unnaturally, some very remarkable 
adventures have come his way, and memories of these have 
gone to the making of a book that a wider public than the 
merely sport- 
ing fraternity 
will enjoy. In 
particular, its 
photographs of 

wild animals 

“in action ’”’ 
are superb. 

I cannot 
esteem Mr. 
Reynoldsa 
really good 
guide to West 
Africa. Amem- 
ber of the lo- 
quacious and 
slapdash 
diarist school, 
his journal 
would have 
been improved 
by judicious 
editing. It does 
not become a 
coaster of his 
experience, 
attaining the 
dignity of cold 
print, to speak 
of common 
objects of the equatorial country-side as this or that anophele, 
stigomia, or “‘ black mambra.”’ He holds very strong opinions 
upon the futility of missionaries and the ‘‘ palm oil ” ruffian- 
ism of most of his compatriots in exile. Some of his 
stories about the aborigines, especially the semi-domesti- 
cated breed, are funny. ASHLEY GIBSON. 


TYPICAL SCENE ON THE 
VoTa River, EASTERN 
PROVINCE, A FEW MILES 
FROM AKUSE. 


A FERRY ON THE Aksu RIVER 
IN CHINESE TURKISTAN. 
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BUCCANEERS 
OF 
THE 


PACIFIC. 


By GEORGE WYCHERLEY. 


21s. net. (John Long.) 


In Bailey’s ‘“ Universal 
English Dictionary ’’ (1757) 
buccaneers are defined as: 
“Pirates in the West Indies ; 
Free-booters; Rovers; the 
ungoverned Rabble in Jamaica.”’ 
Though however this definition 
is in a broad sense historically 
correct, since the Buccaneers 
made Jamaica their head- 
quarters throughout the seven- 
teenth century, it takes no 
account of the original and 
etymological meaning of the 
term ; for the boucaniers proper 


were the French settlers in From Among the Forest Dwarfs 


Hispaniola (Haiti) who derived Mw 
their name from the boucan or (Hutchinson). 

wood over which they smoked 

the meat of the wild cattle they hunted. Attacked by the 
Spaniards these harmless cultivators forsook the land 
for the sea, exchanged the sickle for the sword, and avenged 
themselves upon their enemies by plundering the Catholic 
king’s American coasts, burning his American cities and 
preying on his silver fleets and golden galleons. Of their 
exploits, and of those of their rivals and successors who, 
whether they called themselves freebooters, gentlemen 
adventurers, or privateersmen, were all little better than 
pirates, Mr. Wycherley furnishes a very instructive and 
entertaining account in his ‘“‘ Buccaneers of the Pacific,” 
an account in which cupidity and racial hatred are 
for ever associating gallant seamen like Drake and 
Dampier with such sheer cut-throats as Morgan and 
Shelvocke. 


From Buccaneers of the Pacific 
By George Wycherley 
(John Long). 
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FALMOUTH FOR 
ORDERS. 


By A. J. VILLIERS. 25s. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

This is an account of a curious 
ocean race—not between modern 
liners, the greyhounds of the 
sea, but between two survivors 
of the dying race of steel 
sailing ships. Even in this age 
of steel and petrol there are a 
few of this sort still going about 
their lawful occasions ; and it 
was in oneof them, the Herzogin 
Cecilie, that Mr. Villiers signed 
on as A.B. for the voyage from 
Port Lincoln, in Southern 
Australia, to Falmouth, in 
which the Cecilie was matched 
against another of her kind, 
the Beatrice. The Herzogin 
Cecilie was originally a German 
vessel. She was handed over 
to France after the War, and 
passed thence into Finnish 
ownership. Her rival, twenty 
years older, was Greenock built, 
but sailing under the Swedish 
flag. Their race had a distinctly 
sporting element in that each 
took a different route to Fal- 
mouth; the Herzogin Cecilie 
going by way of Cape Horn 
and the Beatrice round 
the Cape of Good Hope. It may as well be said at once 
that the Herzogin Cecilie, despite falling into a dead calm 
that lasted for weeks, won easily, and had been in Falmouth 
a fortnight before the Beatrice was sighted. The monotony 
of such a voyage was relieved, in the case of the winning 
vessel, by the discovery, when she was not long out of 
Port Lincoln, of a woman stowaway on board. She was a 
young school teacher who had determined to make the 
voyage, and, despite being detected at her first attempt to 
get on board, managed to do so. Fortunately she proved 
a good shipmate, and one who was very willing to earn 
the passage, for which the master, angry as he was when 
she was discovered, signed her on as cabin boy. What 
sort of a voyage she had may be discovered from this 
unpretentious but interesting book. 


A WOMAN FROM THE 
SALaG RIVER. 


A View OF THE WATERING PLACE AT TENIAN. 
From Walter’s “ Voyage of Anson,” 1748. 
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THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS. 


By S. G. C. Kniss, F.R.G.S. 21s. (Seeley.) 


Mr. Knibbs remarks that “‘ very rarely is a surveyor 
a good bushman,’”’ but whether or no he would regard 
himself as the latter, he has a most interesting tale to 
tell of his experiences whilst surveying among the Solomon 
Islands. It is a curious story of gradual civilisation, 
hampered by the natural mistrust of the native, and afford- 
ing many amusing episodes. Prescribed entertainment 
might be lacking, but the author found plenty of interest 
and with his shrewd sense of observation was keenly alive 
to it all. He tells of the various industries and their 
operations ; kapok for 
one remains to be 


character which rings truthfully. We have most of us 
known the eager, sensitive, anxious, charming and un- 
selfish creature that Rosemary Trevor is. She longs to 
find the right spiritual way, and she worries and worries. 
‘“‘ T suppose Henry the Eighth was the first Anglo-Catholic,” 
said Rosemary thoughtfully. ‘‘ He believed in all the 
Catholic Faith except the Pope’s supremacy.’’ Presently 
our heroine joins an Anglican sisterhood, but when on 
holiday and glancing at her own brother-in-law, an average 
Church of England parson—‘ such an impossible person 
in his soft, loose collar and light grey flannel suit ’—she 
‘can’t believe that he is a Catholic priest,’’ concluding with 
her usual honesty, ‘‘ I am sure he doesn’t believe it either ! ”’ 
Rosemary’s passing 


properly exploited. 
The various fruits too 
seem to offer much 
in the way of possibili- 
ties. A croton hedge 
must be an entrancing 
sight, with its brilliant 
reds and yellow min- 
gling with the green. 
The various potentiali- 
ties of the islands and 
the manners, customs, 
beliefs and _ traditions 
of the people are re- 
viewed in a manner 
that makes them as 
entertaining as they are 
enlightening and _in- 
structive. 


ENTER 
SIR JOHN. 


By CLEMENCE DANE 
and HELEN SIMPsoNn. 


7s. Od. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Miss Clemence Dane 
and her collaborator are 
both to be congratu- 
lated. The story opens 
with an arresting mid- 
night scene in a small 


into Roman Catholic- 
ism is inevitable, 
and leaves her happy. 
It is difficult to under- 
stand how this story 
could appeal to any- 
body not at the moment 
interested in the ques- 
tion with which it 
deals. But for all that 
it is, though unpreten- 
tious, a really able 
and faithful sketch of 
a woman's aspirations, 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE 
KINGS 
(LIVERPOOL) 
REGIMENT, 
1914-19. 


By Everard Wyrall. 
Vol. I, 1914-5. 


7s. 6d. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


Of all war histories 
by far the most difficult 
one to write is the 
history of a regiment. 
A regiment is not a 
tactical unit as are a 
division or a battalion. 
It is only for certain 


purposes an administra- 


mining town where 
Gordon Druce’s touring 

company is performing 

“King’s Evidence.” 

The manager’s wife is found murdered in the rooms of 
Martella Baring, the latest recruit to the company, and the 
rest of the novel records the trial of Martella and her un- 
expected acquittal through the intervention of Sir John. It 
was owing to the advice of Sir John Saumarez that Martella 
had joined the company, and the great actor-manager, avid 
for a new experience, threw himself heartily into the business 
of her defence. He achieved his object in a characteristic 
way by luring the suspected murderer into taking a part in 
the reconstruction of the crime, thereby scoring a dramatic 
success as well as vindicating justice. It is a skilfully told 
story, and the theatrical people are sketched in with both 
knowledge and humour. The author contrives to impart 


a surprising amount of freshness and interest to a familiar 
theme. 


VIA ROMANA. 
By E. C. ALDER. 


From The Savage Solomons 
By S. G. C. Knibbs, F.R.G.S. 
(Seeley, Service). 


7s. 6d. (Crosby Lockwood.) 


The schoolgirl point of view is as significant in its way 
as any other, and “ Via Romana”’ is a study of girlish 
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tive unit. It is not an 
exact unit of measure- 
ment, as it is in foreign 
armies, for a British 
regiment in the Great War may have had a number of 
battalions exceeding two score, or as few as six. It did 
not necessarily follow that because a regiment put a score 
of battalions into the field it was therefore represented on 
many fronts. On the other hand a regiment with few 
battalions might serve in as many theatres as there were 
battalions. The chief difficulties confronting the historian 
are to avoid repetition while at the same time doing 
justice to every battalion. The King’s put into the field 
the colossal number of forty-five battalions. Only a very 
skilled historian could dream of grappling with such a task. 
Mr. Wyrall is however an old hand at this kind of thing, 
and what he does not know about writing war histories is 
hardly worth bothering about. This volume deals with the 
years 1914-15, and much of it is necessarily devoted to the 
regular battalion (the 1st) which was in the 2nd Division of 
the Old Contemptibles, but had the bad luck to avoid the 
technical qualification for the battle honour ‘‘ Mons.” 
The Marne, Aisne, Ypres, all of 1914, Neuve Chapelle, 


Ypres, 1915, Aubers Ridge, Festubert and Loos form the 
main contents of this volume. 


A SANTA Cruz Canoe. 
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THINGS SEEN 
IN SICILY. 


By IsaBEL EMERSON. 


THINGS SEEN IN 
THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 


By HOLLAND. 
3s. 6d. each. 
(Seeley, Service.) 

Two more places of in- 
creasingly popular appeal are 
included in the famous library 
of little blue books, which 
have so much to commend 
them. Handy size, excellent 
and profuse illustrations, 
moderate price, and above 
all just the kind of informa- 
tion the visitor needs, given in 
the most pleasing and easily 
assimilated vein, ensuring 
a more profitable visit than 
would otherwise be the case. 
No more excellent travelling 
companion could be desired. 


THE GREAT TRANS- 
PACIFIC FLIGHT. 


The Story of the 

Southern Cross. 

From Things Seen in Sicily 
By Isabel Emerson 
(Seeley, Service). 


By C. E. Kincsrorp-SmitH 
and C. T.P. 12s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Before the younger generation has come to years of 
wisdom and decay, the crossing of the Pacific by air will be 
a matter of routine and time-tables. It may be that this 
will be brought about by airships, helium-filled and of 
far greater proportions than those we now know, or by 
giant flying-boats with sleeping-rooms in the wings and 
dining-and lounge-rooms in the hull. The hardy travellers 
of those days will take down this book from the shelves of 
the aircraft’s library and read with some wonder of this 
pioneer flight. Thestory is related with complete frankness 
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and some gusto. The 
gusto indeed sometimes leads 
the authors into a mixture of 
metaphors. Lindbergh and 
others had crossed the 
Atlantic. ‘‘ The ice, so to 
speak,’’ we read, ‘‘ had been 
broken, and broken with an 
emphasis that was beyond 
cavil.”” But on the whole 
the book is surprisingly well 
written and the story it tells 
is engrossing. I started to 
review the book, but I did 
not look up until I had 
finished reading it, which 
was in bed and long after 
lights should have been out. 
And perhaps that statement 
constitutes a review in itself. 

The two authors who, un- 
known to one another, had 
long nurtured ambitions for 
a Trans-Pacific flight, had 
flown round Australia, in 
record time, in the summer 
of 1927. This, a feat in 
itself, meant flying experience 
under diverse and often gruel- 
ling conditions. But it meant 
more, and that was a measure 
of financial backing for the 
Pacific flight which, up to 
that time, had been looked 
upon as a dream that might only be fulfilled in some 
remote future. 

With many promises of help they set out hopefully for 
America. They arrived at San Francisco just before the 
tragic Dole Race to Honolulu. They were invited, but 
refused, to take part in this race which cost the lives of 
many gallant men and one woman. They did, however, 
take the opportunity to inspect the machines that,were 
setting out on this long ocean trip. What they saw and 
what they heard as the story of the race came through, 


A SICILIAN ITINERANT 
VENDOR. 
(Photo: Alinari.) 


From The Great Trans-Pacific Flight 
ByC. E. sford-Smith and C. T. P. Ulm 
Hutchinson). 
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WARNER, KINGSFORD-SMITH, LYON AND ULM 
ON ARRIVAL AT HONOLULU. 
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taught them much that was to stand them in good stead on 
their own great flight. Multiple engines, efficient wireless, 
expert navigation, a detailed organisation, all these were 
essentials of success. 

But the Dole Race disasters created a wide feeling of 
depression and their own far more hazardous project was 
thereafter frowned upon. Their subsequent adventures 
in search of finance, their purchase of a three-engined 
Fokker aeroplane, named The Southern Cross, the selling 
of it to pay their debts, the finding of a backer for the flight 
when all seemed ended, all make joyous reading. Then, as 
everyone will recall, they set out at last on the morning of 
the 31st of May, 1928, on their 7,000 odd mile journey, and 
the world which admired 
their courage was fearful 
for their safety. They 
hopped the 2,400 miles 
to Honolulu in a little 
over twenty-seven hours, 
the 3,138 miles thence 
to Suva in thirty-four 
hours and the final 1,508- 
mile lap to Brisbane in 
twenty hours, arriving 
at the latter port on the 
oth of June. Battered 
by storms in the 
Southern seas, the 
gallant crew had many 
anxious moments, having 
at times to give up all 
idea of navigation in the 
attempt to keep the 
machine in the air. May 
they live long to enjoy 
the fruits of their great 
success, 

H. A. Jones. 


THE 
GUILLOTINE 
AND ITS 
SERVANTS. 


By G. LENOTRE. Tran- 
slated by Mrs. Rudolph 
Stawell. Illustrated. 
21s. (Hutchinson.) 

This ironic and grue- 
some foot-note to the 
Reign of Terror deals 
only incidentally with 
the great figures and 
episodes of the time, and concentrates on whate. er obscure 
and meagre facts a patient historian can gleam from scanty 
records and a mass of legends of the lives of the execu- 
tioners, true servants of a philanthropist’s benevolent idea. 

When Dr. Guillotin informed the Constituent Assembly 
in December, 1789, that the instrument to which his 
name was afterwards given ‘‘ can chop off your head in 
the twinkling of an eye, and you'll feel no pain at all,” 
his proposal was shelved amid laughter. But in March, 
1792, it was declared that ‘‘ humanity demands that the 
penalty of death should, in its execution, entail as little 
pain as possible.’’ Two descriptions of the decapitation 
of Lally-Tollendal in 1766 quoted in these pages certainly 
underline this humane aspiration: ‘‘ this hacking to pieces 
was witnessed with horror.” 

But, insists M. Lenétre, the Reign of Terror in Paris 
was not witnessed with horror. The public executions 
where Sanson and his pupils conjured their victims into 
eternity became unreal spectacles where the actors placidly 
died for good and all without reminding the spectators 
of a common humanity. Otherwise the sensitive Parisians 
would have risen in revolt as formerly they had fled in 
dismay from the tears of the doomed Madame du Barry. 


From The Guillotine and Its Servants 
By G. Lendtre 
(Hutchinson). 
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A priest's first-hand description of the hateful fascination 
and unreality of one public execution during the Terror 
is given at length, and very effectively supports this 
reasoning. 

Several chapters are devoted to the famous family of 
hangmen, torturers and executioners—the Sansons. So 
numerous and united were they that the servants dis- 
tinguished the members at family reunions by the name 
of the town where each practised as ‘‘ Monsieur de Paris,”’ 
“Monsieur de Tours,’”’ Monsieur de Blois,” etc. The 
general public adopted this convenient and euphemistic 
custom. 

Compared with the amateur and voluntary headsmen 
of the provinces very 
minutely portrayed in 
this book, Sanson him- 
self emerges as business- 
like, methodical, gentle, 
compassionate _and_ re- 
strained. His reputed 
royalist sentiments 
inspired one of Balzac’s 
most famous stories. 
Tradition says that 
Marie Antoinette going 
to her death inadver- 
tently trod on his foot 
and murmured, “I beg 
your pardon, monsieur !”’ 
Again, alone in the tum- 
bril with Charlotte 
Corday, he noticed her 
watching the shop signs 
with a provincial sight- 
seer’s curiosity. He 
pointed out that by 
leaning against the rail 
of the cart she could 
avoid the rough jolts. 
Sympathetically 
he added, on noticing 
signs of distress, ‘‘ The 
time is very long, is it 
not?’’ But Charlotte 
smiled and_ shrugged 
her shoulders with an 
indifferent air. 

M. Lenétre however 
inclines to facts rather 
than to the picturesque. 
His chapters deal with 
executioners under the 
old regime, sites, ceme- 
teries, songs and worship of the guillotine, garments of 
the dead, public prejudice and other by-ways of his subject. 
He claims Sanson as the greatest authority on the Revolu- 
tion but one who remained silent. He ends the cold and 
terrible chronicle with relief. Most readers will agree, 
perhaps quoting the words of Barthélemy Maurice which 
rounds off the grimmest section in M. Lenétre’s book . 
“If the Revolution does not appear beautiful in this 
sketch, I was placed opposite the scaffold, and that is its 
ugly side.”’ DEsMOND RYAN. 


LONDON TOWN. 
By J. B. Bootn. 21s. (Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Booth has known many sides of London life, and has 
made a delightfully entertaining volume of his recollections, 
showing that the Victorian era was far from being the staid, 
humdrum period the younger generation thinks it was. 
The theatre, the music-hall, the bohemian life of the town, 
all manner of celebrities who figured in it, and interesting 
anecdotes abont them—these make a lively book that is 
plentifully illustrated with photographs, drawings and 
caricatures by a number of famous artists, and one to be 
read with enjoyment. 


Dr. GUILLOTIN. 
(Bust by Henri Bouillon, intended 
for the(Tennis Court at»Versailles.) 
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SEA-TROUT 
FISHING. 


By R. C. 
BRIDGETT. 
I5s. 
(Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


A book for all 
fishermen, with 
some particu- 
larly attractive 
illustrations. 
The author 
knows not 
merely his sub- 
ject but also 
how to make 
it acceptable to 
his readers, and 
he deals with 
it in a way 
that is both 
informative 
and interesting. An index completes the book’s use- 
fulness, 


From The Valley of the Silent Loch 
By E. Waller Cameron 


(Selkirk : James Lewis). 


THE VALLEY OF THE SILENT LOCH. 
By E. WALLER CAMERON. 3s. 6d. (Lewis.) 


A gentle, poetic melancholy, Celtic in origin, is the key- 
note to these glimpses of the Border country watered 
by the Yarrow, surely the most famous in ballad and story 
of all Scottish rivers. If here and there Mr. Cameron 
introduces the purple of the heather and the gold of the 
bracken, it but serves to emphasise the background of 
mellow greyness of a Scots landscape; a greyness so 
subtle and variable in tint and so soft in its plaid texture. 
Woven through his description, Mr. Cameron introduces 
the warp of history and the woof of fable, evolving “‘a 
haunting old-world charm and quaintness.’’ Occasion- 
ally the greyness becomes sombre and heavy with the 
sinister strain of black magic, witchcraft and tales of 
horrible murders, then softens again into such pearly tones 


From Sea-Trout Fishing 
By R. C. Bridgett 
(Herbert Jenkins). 
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as “scatters a 
shower of dia- 
mond drops 
on the aston- 
ished faces of 
the peeping 
primroses and 
the “tender 
crooning of the 
river of gold.” 
H ere is both 
the desolateness 
and richness of 
Scotland. 


THE 
SOUTH 
POLAR 
TRAIL. 
By ERNEsT 
Mitts Joyce. 


Ios. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE GoDs. 


During the War the Imperial Transantarctic Expedi- 
tion made an attempt to cross the entire Antarctic con- 
tinent—an undertaking which, though abortive, required 
the most detailed and painstaking organisation. To Mr. 
Joyce fell the task of laying food depots at intervals of 
sixty miles from the Beardmore Glacier to within six degrees 
or so of the South Pole. This publication of the log of his 
party brings home to the reader the hardships and loyalties 
of such a job, the more vividly and convincingly for the 
fact that there is no attempt at “writing up.” The 
persistent accumulation of detail almost laconically stated 
builds up a story which cannot fail to move the most 
insensitive heart. Here is another example of the adage 
that truth is greater than fiction. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PRINCE. 
By E. M. Butler. 12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


The subject of this carefully written study is Hermann 
Piickler-Muskau, a German princeling who was the talk 
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From The Tempestuous Prince 
By E. M. Butler 
(Longmans). 


PUCKLER AS A 
LonDON Danpy. 


of London in 1828, when he visited this country in search 
of an heiress to re-establish his impoverished treasury. 
His German wife had consented to a friendly divorce in 
order to promote this enterprise, but Hermann had planned 
that the old wife might remain as a sister to the new. 
Happily no English heiress was caught in the toils, and the 
handsome swashbuckler returned to his fatherland to study 
gardening and to set up as an author, both of which he did 
with remarkable success. His various books of travel had 
a European celebrity, and his account of his tour in Eng- 
land was translated by Sara Austin, who was herself com- 
pletely under his hypnotic spell. It is a strange story that 
is unfolded here and is of value as a study in heredity. 
Brought up in a vicious household, Piickler-Muskau had 
no chance of acquiring any moral principles. But he was 
unmoral rather than immoral, and he had qualities that 
attracted all sorts of people who were well aware of his 
shameful and shameless private life. He has had the pos- 
thumous luck to find a biographer who has devoted what 
some may think a disproportionate amount of care to the 
unfolding of his unedifying life. 


A WAYFARER IN THE PYRENEES. 


By E. I. Rosson. 


With illustrations by J. R. E. Howarp, 
and map. 7s. 6d. 


(Methuen.) 


Even now there are some travellers in the Pyrenees who 
do not possess a car; also there are some who do not 
possess a ‘‘ mountaineer’s head.’’ It is mainly for such 
as these that Mr. Robson has written this book. It is in 
itself a bit of genuine pleasure for those who enjoy seeing 
the country, not merely dashing through it; who like 
beautiful walks, interesting buildings, picturesque scenes ; 
who are content to leave the mountain heights unscaled, 
to loiter with unstrained hearts among the foothills and 
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the villages and little towns. The Pyrenees are fascin- 
ating, everyone allows that, but there is many a spot 
which ‘‘ everyone” has never thought of attempting to 
visit. These are some of the spots of which Mr. Robson 
gives full and enticing accounts, impressing the fact 
that they are not difficult to find or to visit. This ‘‘ Way- 
farer’”’ has a great charm, and his tales are valuable for 
those about to wander in the Pyrenean district, and ab- 
sorbing for those who have already wandered there and 
wish to revive the pleasure. 


LITTLE GEORGE. 


By G. F. BrapBy. 6s. (Constable.) 

Nine years old! ’Tis a difficult thing to attempt to 
describe the behaviour and feelings of so small an English 
schoolboy ; but Mr. Bradby has made a great success of 
it. His picture of ‘‘ Little George ’’ is admirably natural 
and yet restrained. George is healthy, composed (as a 
rule), intelligent and equable. When his father comes 
back from the East and undertakes to see after him in the 
holidays, the father is not too sure that he will relish 
the job. George’s mother was a bad lot, and it suits the 
Colonel, who is an upright, reserved and unimaginative 
man, to look on George as unrelated to himself. How 
George, by his native dignity, sporting ways and eager 
enthusiasm, wins the Colonel’s heart is told by an excellent, 
most English pen. Maria, the wicked spaniel (“‘ It’s no use 
beating a spaniel, it only makes them sulky .. . as if 
anybody would ever dream of beating Maria!’’), is a 
darling. ‘‘ Little George ’’ can be commended to the most 
captious and critical, as well as to the great body of readers 
who like wholesome yet dignified stuff. 


From The Sign of the Triangle 


‘Wrapper DESIGN. 


A new novel by J h Hocking, just 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock’ 
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GRAY’S 
ELEGY. 


Illustrated by Honor 
HOWARD-MERCER. 2s. 
(De La More Press.) 


A delightful edition of Gray’s 
““ Elegy ’’ has just been issued 
by the De La More Press. It 
is a slim, clear-printed little 
book with bold, attractive, 
black-and-white illustrations 
by Honor Howard-Mercer, one 
of which pictures the church- 
yard of St. Giles’s, Stoke Poges, 
Bucks, where the “‘ Elegy’’ was 
written and where Gray is 
buried. When visiting the 
secluded, difficult - to - find 
churchyard at Stoke Poges 
recently we learnt that the 
number of daily visitors (mostly 
Americans) to Gray’s tomb is 
considerable ; during our brief 
visit of about ten minutes no 
less than four private cars 
drove up, and their owners got 
out to gaze a few moments at 
the grave where the poet is 
buried but which does not 
bear his name. This new 
edition of the famous “ Elegy ”’ 
should find a warm welcome among all those who love 
Gray’s work. 


From Gray’s Elegy 
(Moring). 


CHILDREN’S 
TOYS OF 
BYGONE DAYS. 


By Kart GréBER and PuxiLip HEREFORD. 
(Batsford.) 


This English translation by Philip Hereford of Karl 
Gréber’s book will appeal to all who are interested in 
history ; for this is the history of playthings of all peoples 


32s. net. 


From Children’s Toys of Bygone Days 
By Karl Gréber and Phil.p Herefora 
(Batsford). 
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—from prehistoric times to the 
nineteenth century. The 
author has evidently made an 
exhaustive study of his sub- 
ject, and ranges over a wide 
period of time and a wide 
selection of toys. There are 
the toys of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages and the sixteenth 
century, and a chapter on the 
manufacture of toys by the 
Guilds ; then there is a lot of 
interesting information about 
dolls’ houses and dolls (from 
the sixteenth to the ninteenth 
century); the tin soldier is 
dealt with and also mechanical 
and automatic toys; paper 
toys and curiosities in toys each 
have a chapter devoted to 
them ; and we also learn some- 
thing of German wooden toys 
and manufacture and trade in 
the nineteenth century. There 
are over three hundred wonder- 
ful illustrations in the book, and 
the whole survey is so attrac- 
tively presented that one is held 
fascinated by the skill and 
ingenuity of the authors. ‘‘ The 
importance of toys in the 
development of the child’s 
mind” is rated very highly 
(rightly, of course) in the intro- 
duction to the book, and we are glad to read later a copy of 
the letter sent by his mother to Goethe when he asks her to 
buy and send to her little grandson “a toy guillotine.”’ 
Goethe’s mother refuses to buy the toy at any price. This — 
toy was put upon the market for little patriots to behead 
figures of aristocrats. We could only wish that, at the 
present time, toy soldiers and implements of war sold as toys 
would receive the same cold shoulder, and not be bought 
and given to our children to-day. Fortunately, we know 
at least a few modern young mothers who ban this type 
of toy from their nurseries. ‘‘ Children’s Toys of Bygone 
Days”’ is a capital book, and it is a pity that its price will 
keep it from circulating as widely as it deserves. 


“FoR THEM NO MORE 
THE BLAZING HEARTH 
SHALL BURN.” 


ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DOLLS. 
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WOMEN OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 
By NeEvitt. 18s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


The “ eternal feminine ’’ is the latest subject to claim 
Mr. Nevill’s attention, and within these covers he has 
packed a veritable affluence of retrospection. Devoting 
the first chapter to a generous survey, it is woman in 
general as well as some women in particular who come 
under the microscope. How glibly he takes the stiffening 
out of all the so-called 
“modern” notions, 
quoting various familiar 
names by way of support 
and allowing his own 
opinions, like sly’ young 
imps, to continually 
peep round the corners. 
The following chapters 
cover more specialised, 
if more familiar ground. 
Women in the field of 
sport and games, 
business, politics, letters, 
government, women who 
have swayed empires by 
their several means, etc. ; 
all have written their 
names in varying hues 
on the pages of history 
and make an alluring 
though heterogeneous 
pageant. The numerous 
photographs are excep- 
tionally well produced. 


ON GETTING 
THERE. 


By Ronatp A. Knox. 
5s. (Methuen.) 


Father Knox is, of 
his generation, the best 
exemplar of that 
university humour in 
which the supreme mas- 
ters are Calverley and 
J. K.S. With his return 
to Oxford he has 
regained a lightness, an 
impudence and a gaiety 
which recall the writings 
of his early tutorial days. 
He is at his best when he 
masks the shyness and 
timidity of a youth with the weary visage of a disillusioned 
and middle-aged sceptic. There is in him a great vein of 
scepticism ; but it is a logical scepticism, a flying into ideas, 
not a bitter disbelief in the world and in mankind. Through 
all the apparent cynicism of his account of men in the essay 
on Credulity, it is easy enough to see that he has never 
been visited by that deep-rooted Pyrrhonism which was 
Swift’s; he may laugh at his fellows and himself, but 
it has never seriously occurred to him that possibly some 
other of the animals is laughing at man, and laughing 
with justification. These essays touch many subjects, and 
range from grave to light. There is an excellent serious 
paper on the law of nullity, though it is flawed a little by 
Father Knox’s trick of claiming for his Church the marks 
which are the common property of all Christians. The 
essay on betting is less satisfactory. While one agrees 
with him that betting is not in itself a sin, though it can 
become a source of sin, it is difficult to understand how 
priests, or indeed any serious people, can justify, by bets 


From Women of Some Importance 
By Ralpb Nevill 
(Herbert Jenkins). 
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on horse-racing, their participation in a huge machinery of 
so demoralising a kind as the betting industry. There is 
an admirable essay on Oxford’s apparent decline in 
athletics ; there is a powerful paper, which will we hope 
be read by His Majesty's Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue, by all inspectors, collectors, writers of forms 
and architects of schedules—it is one more shrewd blow at 
the monstrous methods of tax-collectors. The essay on 
““Names and Faces’’ will appeal to all who, with the 
passing of time, find it 
no harder to remember 
names, no harder to 
remember faces, but 
almost impossible to fix 
the right name to the 
right face. Father Knox 
insists that what we 
should do is learn to fix 
the face to the name. 
We must try this. 


A FINE 
GENTLEMAN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


This pleasant tale is 
laid for the most part in 
the little French market 
town of La Vallée, where 
there is a considerable 
English settlement ruled 
over by Lady Mary 
Molyneux. Next in 
authority is Mrs Lovell, 
the wife of the resident 
English doctor, who is 
too busy with the affairs 
of other people to watch 
over her pretty daughter, 
Kit. The love element 
of the story is generously 
provided by Michael 
Drummond, Lady Mary’s 
soldier nephew, who is 
both a fine gentleman and 
a squire of dames, and 
—unknown to himself—a 
breaker of hearts. Both 
Priscilla Upton and Kit 
Lovell are in love with 
him, but Michael 
quixotically marries Vera 
Selwyn, who had 
been shabbily stranded 
by a fellow-officer. A widower in a year, Michael marries 
again, and even the most astute feminine reader may well 
be at a loss in spotting the winning bride. Interwoven 
with Michael's gallantries is the story of Mrs. Brabazon, 
who ousts Lady Mary from the sovereignty of La Vallée, 
and seeks in vain to flee from the shadow of her early life 
in the seclusion of the little French town. The story is 
full of incident and movement, and is told with the sim- 
plicity and charm that we expect from Miss Tynan. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A JOURNALIST. 


Edited, with Introduction, by MICHAEL JOSEPH. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The aspirant who wants to know how to succeed in 
journalism should read this breezy, entertaining story by 
one who, with no advantages and some disadvantages, 
achieved that success. We shall deal more in detail with 
this book next month. 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


7s. 6d. 
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A GEM OF EARTH. 
By Marjorie Bootu. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“An eager, healthy, ignorant child of nature, yearning 
to become a modern girl,’’ is how Cecil visualised Ruth as 
he looked back to the beginning of their acquaintance. 
Ruth’s ambitions are gained with the usual accompaniment 
of suffering and tragedy, and though these are feelingly 
portrayed, it is as a character study rather than as a story 
that this book will linger 
in the mind. Ruth with 
her selflessness and un- 
swerving sense of justice, 
the doctor straining at the 
leash of marital un- 
happiness, Cecil with his 
absorbing egotism, it is 
only under the sense of 
loss created by her serious 
accident that this 
egocentric young man 
realised the quality of 
heart and mind that his 
own self-importance had 
made him so _ indifferent 
to. These three in par- 
ticular stand out as crisp, 
deft portraits. 


~ 


PRESIDENT 
KETTLE. 


By C. J. CuTcLirFE 
HYNE. 7s. 6d. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


Captain Kettle (as he is 
to commence with) is an 
old friend and there will 
be a ready public for 
these further highly enter- 
taining adventures through 
which he attains to the 
none-too-comfortable or 
enviable position of a 
Mexican President. Re- 
leased by Lady Kettle 
from his moorland farm 
in Upper Wharfedale only 
on the clear understanding 
that he was to keep out 
of all available trouble, he 
set out to give the 


Kilometer Fifty Mining Fyom Anne Stuart : Queen of England 


By Beatrice Curtis Brown 


and Smelting Company (Geoffrey Bles) 


the benefit of his wide 
experience and unique 
gifts. With kaleidoscopic suddenness the horrors of an 
earthquake merge into the quixotic finding of a galleon 
wrecked three hundred years before. The book bristles 
with the jargon of the mining camps and the narrow escapes 
and excitements connected with such ventures. 


CINDY. 


By Rose WILDER LANE. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


This tale about rough, tender, primitive folk in the West 
is entitled ‘‘ A Romance of the Ozarks,’ and certainly 
fulfils its promise. Cindy, the waif, is a creature full of 
roguish charm. She has been adopted forcibly by the 
great bullying family of Greenwood. Young Greenwood, 
who considers the world was made for his family, likes 
Cindy’s saucy ways, for she is not afraid of her captors. 
““ She was good, healthy, a capital worker, and pretty as a 
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speckled pup.’”” He meant to marry her. But Cindy is 
wooed by a better lover, a sensitive and dashing figure, who 
is prone to fits of feeling about livin’ and dyin’ and “ the 
way the world is heedless of men.’”’ The tale becomes 
exceedingly thrilling when this lover tries to break the 
power of the Greenwood clan, helped by the girl who had 
had “‘ ginger put into her mixing.’’ ‘! I was never one for 
plain sweets,”’ declares her triumphing sweetheart ; “‘ spices, 
they was always more to my taste.”” We hope for another 
volume about Cindy, 


MR. 
FORTUNE 
SPEAKING. 


By H. C. Barley. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


The real attraction about 
this brilliant collection 
of short stories lies in 
the personality of 
Fortune himself. The 
many readers of pre- 
vious Fortune volumes 
will not have to have his 
charm explained, but for 
the benefit of those who 
do not yet know, it 
may be stated that Mr. 
Fortune is at the top 
of the tree as regards 
the sleuth-hounds of the 
moment. He is a doctor, 
a childlike, round- 
faced, dreamy, even 
vacant soul, pouncing 
unerringly on the 
significant fact just as 
your reader would 
have him do. For 
instance in “ Zodiacs,” 
one of the best of 
the mysteries, when 
Fortune learns that the 
body of Bure, the great 
financier, has been found 
dead and soaked through 
with rain, he leaps to the 
fact that it was not foul 
play but lightning in a 
thunder-shower that killed 
him. Light-hearted, 
facetious Mr. Fortune will, 
we trust, survive through 
many volumes. 


A PorTRAIT OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 


AUTUMN WOMAN. 
By SEWELL SrokEs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


This clever and well written novel takes the unusual 
theme of the affection of a woman of fifty for a young man, 
Lois Atherton, the middle-aged actress, finds her love for 
Lucian Nickson complicated when an egotistic and worldly- 
wise minx, Bunty Weyman, trifles with the young man 
through jealousy. After crisis and clash amidst vividly 
described scenes on the Riviera and in London, Lucian 
himself solves the tangle in the oldest and perhaps the 
only way youth can circumvent a Cupid too generous and 
reckless with his arrows. The Autumn Woman sees Lucian 
vanish round the curve of a hill en route for America and 
returns to her triumphs of the stage with a wound too 
painful for tears. Mr. Stokes writes with wit, insight and 
sympathy, and transforms the problem into a readable and 
dramatic story. 
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AT SEA WITH NELSON. 


With a Preface by Captain W. P. MARK-WARDLAW, D.S.O. 
R.N. 12s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


This is the autobiography of William Mark, great-grand- 
father to Captain Mark-Wardlaw, written in 1846, three 
years before his 
death, and now 
published for the 
first time. It is a 
most _ interesting 
and at times 
entertaining 
picture of life at 
sea a century ago, P 
and of a man who | 
was more than a 4 
bit of a character. 
The title must — 
perhaps be inter- 
preted in a some- ; 


what wide sense, 
since only for a 
short period 
did the author 
serve directly 


I'rom At Sea With Nelson : 
The Life of William Mark 


under Nelson. (Sampson Low), 

Not without in- 

terest also are his early days in a linen business. Certainly 
a book to read. 


THE TALE OF A WYE FISHERMAN. 
By H. A. GILBERT. 6s. (Methuen.) 


FISHING WAYS AND WILES. 
By H. E. Morritt. 6s. (Methuen.) 


ROD AND STREAM. 
By ARTHUR SHARP. 3s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Many times when I have been watching anglers motion- 
less on the bank of a river, or sitting pipe in mouth in a 
punt moored in mid- 
stream, I have envied 
them their power of 
absolute repose. And 
then something, unseen 
to me, has _ occurred 
below the apparently 
untroubled surface of 
the water; and those 
stock-still figures have 
sprung to almost con- 
vulsive life. 

What do anglers think 
about as they watch 
and watch, statuesque in 
their vigil ? 

Perhaps the chief in- 
terest to the general 
reader of these three 
books is that they raise 
a corner of the veil 
which shrouds the fisher- 
man’s mind. Of past 
sport those anglers think, 
of fish that have fallen to 
their patience or their 
cunning, of fish that have 
escaped them, of record 
fish. Or else they dream 
of foreign fishing in Norway, or perchance of experiences 
with a rod ten years ago in French battle-fields, or 
of the beauties of English and Welsh streams. Or 
again, they ponder history, peopling the rivers with 
ghosts, or reading with their mind’s eye musty and half- 
forgotten documents. 


a Wye Fisherman 
By H. A, Gilbert 
(Methuen). 
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Suddenly a rise—and their catalepsy is exploded into 
action. 

The very violence of that jolt from one mental state to 
another must, I suppose, be among the great delights of 
fishing ; at least, it peeps out as such in every angling 
book I have read. That and the recounting of anecdotes 
about yokels an‘d 
ignorant spectators 
—Mr. Sharp has 
some quite amusing 
ones, told in the 
moments between 
instructing you how 
to care for your rod 
and line and where 
to look for perch 
or dace. Major 
Morritt is more 
serious; and he is 
in addition by way 
of being an artist, 
several specimens of 
his work (together 
with three pen-and- 
ink drawings by 
Frank Reynolds) 
being reproduced in 
his book. 

In Mr. Gilbert we see another aspect of the lure of 
angling—the historical. A great deal of research must 
have gone to the making of his “‘ tale ’’ of the River Wye— 
and more than research, a lively appreciation of the river 
and its personality. He writes very entertainingly, so 
that even the reader who knows nothing about fishing has 
no difficulty in maintaining an unflagged interest. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity of discovering 
what lies behind the impassive faces of fishermen at their 
occupation. Angling has always appealed to me in the 
light of a tedious waiting for something which may not 
happen—as a fit enough pastime for those who have nothing 

better todo. But now I 
- see that whether the 
elusive something happens 
or not (and usually it 
will, if you know where 
to look for it) the wait- 
ing need be very far from 


GIBRALTAR. 


tedious. 
W. J. 
de THE 
KEYS OF 
ENGLAND. 
By W. Victor Cook. 
7s. Od. (Harrap.) 
Se This, may it please 
= «a 
=r, you, is a tale of Rye 
[a in her great days—that 
Sy is to say the thirteenth 
century—of Rye men 
= and Rye ships, and more 


particularly of Captain 
Garth Aylwin and _ his 
ship the Royal Richard. 
It is the tale also of a 
woman wedded to a dying 
man who did not die, but 
lived as the faithful lover of another. Built to a fairly 
conventional pattern, and told in the language we have 
learned to expect in this sort of fiction, it is nevertheless 
a good bustling romance that does not give our interest 
a chance of flagging—assuming of course that our interest 
should be so perverse as to wish to do so. 


HAULING IN THE 
Tuck NerT. 
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MR. PUNCH ON THE LINKS. 


EpiItEp By E. V. Knox (‘‘ Evoe’’). 6s. (Methuen.) 


Every golfer who is too readily inclined to lose his 
temper should acquire this book and make it part of 
his subconscious mind. With this leaven of humour at his 
heart the bite will be gone from his irritation. For each 
ill to which his flesh is heir or seems to be on those days 
when ball and club refuse to come to any satisfactory 
understanding, for the malice of circumstance, the elo- 
quent reticence of caddies or the exasperating sympathy 
of eupeptic opponents, he will possess a secret antidote. 
It is impossible for the golfer off his game, however 
deeply read in 
philosophy, to 
see himself in the 
light of eternity. 
He needs a 
homelier harbour 
of refuge from 
the dreadful 
bunker of actu- 
ality. And here 
he has it. Here 
he will find and 
be able to hold 
in memory tales, 
rhymes and 
pictures which 
not only soothe 
his spleen but 
incite to a lofty 
virtue and with 
it a lofty drive. 
Here by laughing 
at others he may 
cease to chide 
himself, and seek 
to emulate “ the 
perfect golfer”’ 
of Sir Owen Sea- 
man’s portrait 
who had the ideal 
match-losing 
temperament, because, if there was one thing he enjoyed 
more than winning, it was being beaten. 


From Fishing Ways and Wiles 
By Major H. E. Morritt 
(Methuen). 


CONFUCIUS AND HIS QUEST. 


By MAurRICcE MAGRE. 5s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


The practical and pragmatical tendency, which is so 
marked a feature of the Western consciousness to-day, 
should make it more sympathetic than hitherto towards 
Confucius. At the same time Confucius’s ceremonious 
devotion to ancient custom, his sterilising antipathy to 
extremes and his pedestrian right-mindedness are alien 
to the modern mind which, if it can still respect Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the Mean, finds it difficult to appreciate a 
teacher who combined the measuring mind of an Aristotle 
with the negative indifference of an Oriental. Mr. Magre 
however provides us with a most attractive approach to 
him. Out of selected incidents from his life and passages 
from his recorded teaching he has woven a really original 
record, and one which is sufficiently sympathetic to kindle 


admiration for his subject’s uncompelling integrity and - 


delicately ironic enough to expose without malice his 
limitations. And by sketching with equal skill the life and 
personality of Lao-tsze, passing dexterously from one to 
the other and bringing them at one point face to face with 
each other, he has contrived: an effective contrast between 
the wise man of society and the wise man of solitude. 
At the same time we are never conscious of manipulation. 
Mr. Magre creates most successfully an illusion of personal 
intimacy with his subjects. His book might well be the 
record of a disciple of Confucius torn between real 
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admiration for a master who could render both life and 
death respectable, and the necessity of deprecating a too 
negative sobriety. 


MY FIRST TWO THOUSAND YEARS: 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WANDERING JEW. 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK and PAUL ELDRIDGE. 
10s, (Duckworth.) 


A novel dealing with the history of the Wandering Jew, 
which introduces such famous historical figures as Pilate, 
Nero, Helioga- 
balus, Attila, 
Charlemagne, 
Bacon, Shake- 
speare, Pope 
Alexander VI, 
Frederick the 
Great, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, 
should be in- 
teresting if only 
its authors could 
make those great 
personages speak 
in character. 
This however is 
what they fail to 
do; they can 
hardly indeed 
construct the 
various back- 
grounds of the 
centuries through 
which Ahasuerus 
passes. More- 
over by making 
him addicted 
almost solely to 
adventures with 
women, and 
these always of 
a merely carnal kind, they produce a series of monotonous 
episodes and reduce a great mythical figure to the level 
of an ordinary Don Juan. They certainly hit upon an 
original and brilliant idea when they conceived the notion 
of making the Jew relate his experiences under the in- 
fluence of psychoanalysis. And they end their story 
adroitly when they represent him as flying to Moscow to 
assist Lenin in inaugurating the October revolution. But 
they never succeed in rendering him either attractively 
human or sinisterly inhuman, He remains a mere puppet 
in a pageant. 


WAITING FOR THE EVENING RISE. 


THE OLD COTTAGES AND 
FARM-HOUSES OF NORFOLK. 
(Norwich: H.W. Hunt.) 


We are continually deploring the demolition in London 
of ancient houses that were beautiful examples of the 
architecture of the past, but the country no less than the 
town suffers from this vandalism, and in good time Mr. 
Claude Messent has made a pilgrimage all over Norfolk, 
and has written a most interesting and informing volume 
on the old farm-houses and cottages of that county that 
will be welcome not only to architects but to all lovers of 
what is beautiful in the design and decoration of rural dwell- 
ings. Mr. Messent is an architect, and writes with all a 
craftsman’s knowledge and delight in the artistry and 
skill of the past-masters whose work he describes so ably 
and so entertainingly. The charm of these ancient build- 
ings is subtly recaptured in the hundred and twelve admir- 
able drawings with which he has illustrated his book. 


By CLaupDE J. W. MEsSENT. IOs. 
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A PRELUDE TO PROVENCE. 
Ios. 6d. (Richards Press.) 


A book pleasant and informative for those who contem- 
plate a Provengal holiday, with illustrations above the 
average. It does not tell us much that is fresh about that 
most wonderful portion of Southern France, but it has the 
great merit of putting the story of Provence in a nut- 
shell and of giving a useful sense of perspective to the 
history of the province. Though largely confining itself 
to the Rhéne Valley—which of course is Provence proper 
—it makes excursions as 
far afield as Carcassonne, 
although omitting the 
Riviera coast and its fasci- 
nating hinterland. 


By Mary T. G. RICHARDs., 


PAPER HOUSES. 


By PLOMER. 
7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


Mr. Plomer’s stories are 
about the Japanese—the 
people who live in paper 
houses. By way of pre- 
face he disclaims any 
desire to be compared 
with Lafcadio Hearn, in- 
dicates that he would 
regard such comparison 
as a doubtful honour, and 
goes on to make his own 
criticisms of Hearn’s work 
and way of life. With 
the ground thus cleared, 
and the reader’s mind, it 
is to be hoped, cleared of 
prejudices and _precon- 
ceived ideas, he can go on 
to appreciate Mr. Plomer’s 
qualities as an interpreter 
of Japanese life and ideas. 
And these stories, what- 
ever one may think about 
their literary form, would 
seem to indicate a real 
knowledge of Japanese 
character—perhaps as 
good a knowledge as can 
be attained by any Euro- 
pean. And the generally 
quiet and natural use of that knowledge makes all the more 
regrettable occasional silly flippancies—as in the descrip- 
tion of the design of the Japanese flag as ‘‘ a poached egg, 
gules, displayed on a white plate.” The Japanese stories 
are followed by an unrelated and in this collection rather 
incongruous story, ‘‘ Valdemar,” a study of an “ incurable 
romantic.”’ This is in parts a strong piece of work, but 
its very strength emphasises its inequalities. Altogether 
the contents of this book hardly justify the touch of 
arrogance in the author’s preface. 


From A Prelude to Provence 
By Mary T. G. Richards 
(Richards Press). 


THE CASTLE OF 
OTRANTO. 


By Horace WaALpoLe. Edited, with an Introductory Essay 
and Notes, by Oswatp DouGuty. 7s. 6d. (Scholartis 
Press.) 


“The Castle of Otranto”’ is one of the curiosities of 
literature. In this respect it rivals ‘“‘ Vathek.’’ Neither 
Walpole nor Beckford was a professional man of letters : 
both were once inspired with an idea, and, working it out, 
found that they had achieved lasting fame. There is a 
legend that Beckford wrote his book in three consecutive 
days: Walpole wrote his four de force in eight nights, 
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from ten o’clock until two in the morning, to the accom- 
paniment of coffee, so it has been said ; but Walpole’s 
own account is that it took him nearly two months to put 
on paper—which is certainly nearer the truth, Walpole, 
who was as a matter of fact tremendously proud of his 
books, always affected to despise them. What was really 
his trouble was that he feared to fail. The title page of 
the first edition of “The Castle of Otranto: a Story” 
states that it was ‘“ Translated by William Marshall, 
Gent., from the original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, 
Canon of the Church of St. Nicholas at Otranto.” 
That was in December, 
1764; in the second 
edition, which appeared 
in the following April, the 
anonymity was dropped. 
Mr. Oswald Doughty is to 
be congratulated on his 
most admirable introduc- 
tion of eighty pages, in 
which he gives a general 
survey of Walpole’s life. 
It is however a pity that 
it is so closely printed 
as to make the reading 
of it rather tiring to the 
eye. 


THE 
STORY 

OF 
VIRGINIA’S 
FIRST 
CENTURY. 


By Mary NEWTON 
STANARD. 2Is. 
(Lippincott.) 


History in a most pala- 
table form is presented by 
Mrs. Stanard. Com- 
mencing with a sketch of 
Queen Elizabeth and her 
Court, the record widens 
out into one of the most 
fascinating periods of our 
annals, and describes the 
first hundred years of a strangely romantic and hazardous 
venture. The difficulties at home mingle with those of the 
colonisers among a savage and hostile race and are vividly 
related. Dealing so comprehensively with such an eventful 
period means abundance of material, and in this direction 
Mrs. Stanard, who is herself a descendant of the Elizabethan 
settlers, has fortunately neither curbed her enthusiasm nor 
stinted her labour. Emergencies of all descriptions natur- 
ally fell to the settlers’ lot, to “‘ satisfye crewell hunger ”’ 
they even ate boots and shoes, and when these were all 
devoured searched the woods to feed upon serpents and 
snakes and to “‘ digge the earth for wylde unknowne Rootes.” 
It is a vivid and inspiring record, containing considerable 
hitherto unrecorded information and numerous illustrations. 


ARLES: ST. TROPHIME. 


EUGENE. 


By CAMPBELL FLETCHER. 2s. 6d. (Daniel.) 


Mr. Campbell Fletcher’s blank verse play has already 
been tried out at the Little Theatre, Southend, and if it 
acts as well as it reads should certainly have been worth 
seeing. The character of Eugene, the vagrant poet, is 
well revealed and his philosophy effectively expressed, 
and there are many excellent lines in the piece. 
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THE STORY 
OF THE 
FOUR 
TOWNS : 
NICE, 
MONTE 
CARLO, 
CANNES, 
MENTON. 


By YSABEL 
DEWITTE. 
10s. 6d. 
(Hamilton.) 


Books about the 
Riviera literally 
abound, neverthe- 
less Miss Dewitte 
has treated the 
familiar material 
with engaging 
freshness. Though 
herstyleislight, her 
book is remarkably 
comprehensive 
from an historical 
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point of view. In 
a delicate, scin- 
tillating manner 
she penetrates the 
dim ages since 
Herakles indelibly stamped his name in folk-tale and legend, 
and notes the coming of the Phoenician merchants and later 
the Romans adding their legacies, covering all with a halo of 
romance and wakening many sleeping memories of bygone 
glories, struggles and achievements. The life of to-day, with 
its luxuries and multiform activities, is seated inter- 
woven with that of yesterday. 


From The Story of the ase Saas 


By Ysabel Dewitte 
(John Hamilton). 


From Things Seen in the 
Channel Islands 
By Clive Holland 
(Seeley, Service). 


A STEEP STREET, 
GUERNSEY. 


Nice, Monte Carlo, Cannes, Menton 


THe Gus MENTON. 


JOHN CAMERON'S ODYSSEY. 
Thirty Years ia the South Seas. 


18s. net. (Macmillan.) 


Captain John Cameron died suddenly in Japan in the 
year 1925. Fortunately for us and for the hungry genera- 
tions of readers to come, Mr. Andrew Farrell had already 
secured from him “a holographic manuscript of no less 
than 988 closely written pages,’’ together with permission 
to revise for publication. The result is a magnificent 
addition to the epic literature of the sea, dealing with the 
transition period when the Age of Sail was slowly being 
overtaken by the Age of Steam. Seventy-five years old 
when he died, Captain Cameron was born in Scotland in 
1850. ‘‘ As a lad of seventeen I went to sea, and for 
thirty years I sailed the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. This book tells of my adventures.’”’ And what 
adventures! They range from drunken brawls to the 
terrors of shipwreck, and include vivid detailed stories of 
slave-recruiting in the South Seas. Life afloat and ashore, 
the characteristics of the Old Man, the relations between 
officers and crew, these and a hundred other aspects of 
the sailorman’s life, all are vigorously and truthfully 
reproduced in a narrative of exceptional interest. 


THE TENTH OF MARCH. 
7s. 6d. 


That the varied events of this effective and exciting novel 
are crowded into one day, when they might reasonably 
have occupied months, is a fact reflecting credit upon the 
author who has accomplished such condensation. The 
reader perhaps is left rather breathless. Yet the develop- 
ments are skilfully evolved, the dramatic finale is reached 
without any sacrifice of probability ; and the concluding 
scene—which leaves the chief man and woman of the 
story bewildered, but hand in hand—is convincing, forcible 
and satisfactory because so unexpected. Why the man 
should be called Robert Faber four times in the “‘ blurb,”’ 
when he is Richard Faber on page one and throughout 
the context, is bewildering as the spelling which offers 


By ELEANOR REID. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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By Thomas Ashby 
(Methuen). 


ON FOOT. 


“realastic ’’ and “‘ humerous.”’ This is a reversion to the 
astounding inaccuracy of so many American “ blurbs,” 
whose perpetrators never seem to have read the tale 
whose praise they trumpet. But The Tenth of March ”’ 
is a readable and commendable book. 


SOME ITALIAN SCENES 
AND FESTIVALS. 
By Tuomas AsHBy. With illustrations. 6s. (Methuen.) 

It is long since we have so thoroughly enjoyed a book of 
this kind. It holds all the charm of a discursive gossip 
conducted with brains, and all the interest of a genuine 
description of a picturesque subject treated with know- 
ledge and fresh observation. Festivals and processions are 
by no means rare occasions in Italy, and many artists and 
ordinary tourists are eager to see some. But beyond this 
superficial pleasure, sometimes recorded in paint on canvas, 
or in a letter home, there is a value and an interest which 
Mr. Ashby feels and reveals. The festivals are now Chris- 
tian, but the seeing eye notes many a pagan sign. The 
processions have great similarity, but the seeing eye notes 
individual features and local superstitions. And there is 


irom tow We Lived Then : 


HarRo:WORK FOR A 


1914-1918 Woman: A GAS 
By Mrs. C. S. Peel, O.B.E. WORKER CARRYING 
(Bodley Head). A HUNDREDWEIGHT 


SACK OF COKE. 


(Photo : Imperial War 
' Museum.) 


PILGRIMS RETURNING 
FROM VALLEPIETRA 


one very important fact that gives such a book as this an 
added value, that is the passing of time. Even now the 
changes have begun, the distinctive costume has given way 
to some extent to the modern dress. The “ litter’”’ is at 
times almost jostled by the motor-car. History is to be 
found by the historian in many a detail of the old habits 
and customs. Mr. Ashby’s record of his observations, and 
his chapters round about the subject, lay up for us know- 
ledge and pleasure. 


THE TANNAHILL MYSTERY. 


By CaroLyn WELLS. 7s. 6d. net. (Lippincott.) 


Many ingredients, some familiar, all agreeably flavoured, 
go to the making of this brightly told detective story. We 
have the house-party of interestingly assorted people, the 


From Shipmates WRaPPER DESIGN. 


By “ Taffcail” 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 

discovery of two of the party murdered in the locked 
library, and the gradual disclosure of secret doors, mis- 
leading footprints and mysterious eavesdroppers. The 
detective, Fleming Stone, has one peculiarity of which he 
is justly proud—he really does look like a detective and 
not like something else. The story is competently worked 
out, and if the criminal’s bright idea is not altogether 
original, it is neatly adapted to the situation. 


IDLE WOMEN. 
By Dorotuy Brack. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Rangoon is more than a background to this story of 
love, intrigue and husband-stealing. ‘‘ An idle woman has 
to be in love with someone before life can be any fun for 
her at all,’’ thinks Gay—one of the English women resident 
in Rangoon, where most women “ filled in their idle moments 
with a harmless flirtation or so.’’ Miss Black can draw 
character with skill and humour, and her picture of wives 
with not enough to do and a craving for romance is both 
amusing and pathetic. A little more care in technical 
details relating to army generals and such like would have 
added to the realism of a gaily told and very readable story. 
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THE 
LAND OF 
THE LAMA. 


By Davin MACDONALD. 


With a Foreword by the Rr. 
Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 
21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


As British trade agent at 
Gyantse and Yatung for sixteen 
years, Mr. Macdonald had 
exceptional opportunities for 
studying the social and political 
conditions of the Tibetan people, 
and that he has made lavish 
use of such, and coloured them 
with his instinctive sympathy, is 
abundantly proved in this fascin- 
ating and illuminating record. 
All his impressions and interpre- 
tations, so vividly yet modestly 
related, bear the valuable stamp 
of personal experience, not exclud- 
ing the ceremonies in the sacred 
city of Lhasa, which he twice 
visited. The amazing power 
invested in the person of the 
Dalai Lama, the thirteenth Grand 
Lama, Tibetan history, festivals, 
literature, agriculture, religion, 
coinage, customs, etc., are but a few of the phases which 
he treats with intimate knowledge and shrewd insight. 
The many illustrations add considerably to the interest. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 


By F. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


A daring, witty book about superficial people, with 
plenty of racy dialogue, Mr. F. Fielding-Ould’s novel 
contains the clever study of a man about town who makes 
it a habit to fall in love with pretty ladies. Most of the 
ladies obligingly fall out of love with him when he is tired 
of them, but Valda Egerton doesn’t. That is her tragedy. 
The characters have no morals, and even the clergyman, 
whose daughter the dilettante eventually marries, thinks 


‘vom How We Lived Then : 
1914-18 

By Mrs. C. S. Peel, O B.E. 
(Bodley Head). 
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men are either born with morals 


or born without them. “‘ God 
doesn’t want saints,’’ he says. 
“He wants good all round 
men.” Valda shows’ some 


nobility in her attitude toward 
the girl her lover chooses for a 
wife, and the faithless Tony has 
courage for a virtue; but on the 
whole they are a rather un- 
pleasant set to meet. Mr. 
Fielding-Ould however gets a full 
measure of amusement out of 
them and keeps us well enter- 
tained with his cynicism. 


HEART CUT 
DIAMOND. 


By SypNEY HoRLER. 
3s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


With the underworld of the 
Riviera and Mayfair at his dis- 
posal, Mr. MHorler provides a 
goodly assortment of villains for 
his new sensational novel, the 
most unpleasant of all being 
perhaps a certain Madame 
Corvé who, at one moment 
in Clinton Hale’s troubled career, threatens him 
with a hypodermic needle containing ‘‘ a chemical which 
will prevent your body after it is found from being recog- 
nised. When it is taken out of the sack from the river, 
which is only two hundred yards away from here, it will 
be . . . a nobody.’ Clinton Hale first sees the face of 
Mercy Wentworth in a dream which is repeated three nights 
in succession. Then he encounters her in the flesh, emerg- 
ing from a sinister villa near Cannes, and later meets her 
as the lovely protégée of a woman of evil reputation who 
passes her on to a friend to act as the innocent decoy for 
a Mayfair gambling establishment. Much ingenuity is 
shown in unravelling the mystery surrounding Mercy’s 
birth, and the author fully sustains his reputation as a 
purveyor of exciting and ingenious fiction. 


WOMEN AND THE PAINT 
PoT : WOMEN PAINTERS 
AT WORK ON A RAILWAY 
BRIDGE. 
(P hoto : Imperial War Museum.) 


: From The Land of the Lama 
By David Macdonald 
(Seeley, Service). 


FAMILY OF ITINERANT MUSICIANS POOR BUT HAPPY. 
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THE 

MANOR HOUSES 
AND 

HISTORIC HOMES 

OF LONG ISLAND 
AND STATEN ISLAND. 


By Haro_p DoNALDSON EBERLEIN. 
60s. (Lippincott.) 


In this charming and beautifully 
produced book we find the histories of 
the manorial and other ancient homes 
that are still standing in the insular portion of south- 
eastern New York. One of the most interesting of all 
these accounts is that of Sagtikos Manor, carefully pre- 
served to-day by Mr. Daniel Thompson Gardiner, and 
exhibiting many features of late seventeenth century wood- 
work. Sir Henry Clinton’s room is still called after him, 
and sundry mementoes of his visits are preserved there. 
Also one may see the bedstead where General Washington 
really did sleep, when he visited the house after the 
Revolutionary War, on his progress through Long Island. 
The photographs of many houses covered with weather- 
boarding, or shingled, will be curious to untravelled eyes 
in England but must awaken great interest. The volume 
will certainly prove a standard work of its kind, and it 
could not have been better done; great care has been 
exercised in compiling the descriptions. 


DEAR ACQUAINTANCE. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The glimpses into theatrical life are among the best 
things in this stirring story of a girl alone in London. 
Hilary Ware had come from Australia to make her fortune 
on the stage, and innocence and impetuosity lead her into 


By RosEMARY REEs. 


From Wild Horse Mesa 
By Zane Grev 
(Hodder & Stoughton). g2 


Mr, Peter Brook, 
Author of Fatal Shadows "’ (John Long). 
Photo by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham. 


a very ugly situation; she runs away 
from a man who she fears will pursue 
her, leaving London for Biarritz, 
not knowing the man has been killed 
in his flat, and the woman last in his 
company is suspected of the murder. 
She has a faculty for obtaining some- 
what indiscreet assistance from men, a 
faculty that lands her into further 
complications, but eventually, after she 
has been tried for murder, brings her 
happiness and security. In many ways 
the story is unconvincing, but it has 
several elements of excitement, and 
although you may think Hilary deserved 
all that came to her, you will not be 
able to put the book down till you 
discover how her adventures ended, 
and you will find the discovery well worth making. 


ONE OF THOSE WAYS. 


By Mrs. BELtoc LownpEs. 7s. 6d. 


It is a daring thing for a novelist to give too substantial 
a form to the shadow of a coming event. But Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes has hazarded the risk. No reader of the first 
two chapters can fail to discern that the last chapter will 
resound with wedding bells for Angela Graham and Lord 
Cherwell. And there is another matter which is all to the 
credit of the novelist. Can she outdo the excitement of 
her opening ? That opening depicts Angela at the roulette 
board as the winner, at one moment, of eight hundred 
pounds, and then as having lost every penny she possessed, 
and faced with the necessity of taking a situation or com- 
mitting suicide. Mrs. Lowndes goes triumphantly on 
despite these handicaps. She gradually develops a series 
of situations which make the thrill of the gambling-table 
tame; and she so orders Angela’s adventures with men 
as to push to one side the reader’s assurance that Lord 
Cherwell and none other can claim her as his bride. This 
achievement of getting up steam twice is the justification 
of the method Mrs. Lowndes has chosen. 


(Heinemann.) 
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SIX MRS. GREENES. 


By Lorna REA, 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


Old Mrs. Greene, the oldest of 
the six Mrs. Greenes, deserves to 
rank beside James Forsyte as a 
study in senility, so ably has the 
author entered into the wandering 
thoughts and impulses and rather 
pathetic humours of an old woman 
who has outlived her interest in 
life. Each Mrs. Greene is a very 
clever little character sketch; the 
six being of different generations 
linked together by the bond of 
relationship through marriage. 
Mrs. Hugh Greene with her 
courage and independence; 
Mrs. Rodney Greene with her 


Mr. W. G. Curtis Morcan. 
author of “ Not This Man But Barabbas” 
(Cecil Palmer). 
Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By Ezra Pounp. 7s. 6d. 


family episodes, 
until at last the 
six are brought 
together—or are 
just about to 
be brought together 
—at a very special 
dinner-party. 
The book strikes 
a new note and 
is written with 
quiet competence, a 
sympathetic 
knowledge of 
people, and a 
vivid discernment 
of the details 
that make up 
life. 


(Faber & Gwyer.) 


Mr. Pound has played the part of a not very diligent 
ape to a great many masters—the early Italian poets, the 


Provengal and French medieval 
poets, some Chinese (presumably 
after the French), Robert 
Browning, Walt Whitman and Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, who has made this 
selection and contributes a long 
introduction. He takes Mr. 
Pound’s work with a solemnity 
which we can hardly accept. For 
instance his praise of Mr. Pound’s 
epigrams conveniently ignores the 
fact that nearly all the poems of 
this kind are notes for epigrams ; 
they compare very poorly with Mr. 
Belloc’s, and will only suggest the 
Greek epigraphers to those who 
come to their Greek in a prose 
translation. In this solemnity Mr. 
Eliot, it must be said in fairness, 
is only following Mr. Pound’s own 
example. Among much that is 
trivial in their work, much that is 
careless, much that is clumsy, 
there will nearly always be found, 
in the poets who arrogate to them- 
selves the title of modern, a very 
great respect for their own work, 


author of “ Six Mrs. G 
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Mer. CLauDE HOUGHTON, 
whose new novel, “ Crisis,” is published by 
r. Thornton Butterworth. 


capacity for getting her own way—Mrs. Edwin Greene, 
Mrs. Geoffrey H. Greene, Mrs. Hugh Beckett Greene—each 
in turn comes to life, speaks, moves, plays her part in the 
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and a touching confidence that it 
has attracted a great deal of 
attention in the world. For in- 
stance, in one of his lighter pieces 
Mr. Pound says: 


“* Will people accept them ? 
(i.e. these songs). 
As a timorous wench from a centaur 
(or a centurion), 
Already they flee howling in terror.” 


‘Mr. Pound is really mistaken. 
“People ’’ do not flee, howling or 
in silence, from his poems; they 
do not know of their existence; 
and this is really rather a pity. 
For Mr. Pound is a good hand at a 
sort of vers de société based on 
Browning ; the société is a little odd 
in its habits, the verses are rather 
uncorseted and casual; but there 


are good phrases, striking images, and occasionally a real 


note of human interest. 


sort of idea. 
feels more rarely 
and exclaims loudly 
all the time. Mr. 
Eliot claims that 
“Pound is the in- 
ventor of Chinese 
poetry for our 
time.”’ We suppose 
he means for Eng- 
lish readers; for 
there were admir- 
able _ translations 
into French before 


Mr. Pound’s 
“Cathay ’’ was 
issued; and the 


claim can hardly be 
successfully upheld 
if we only consider 
poetry in English. 


What is really lacking is any 


Mr. Pound does not think—he sees often, 


Photo Woodard’s 
Studio, Chicago. 


CapTain HARRY 
EAN, 
whose stirring novel of adventure, “ Umbala,” 
Messrs. Harrap are publishing. 


The Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi, had done poems in 
English very much in the manner since familiarised by 
Mr. Pound, Miss Lowell and Mr. Arthur Waley. 


THE RAIN ON 
THE ROOF. 


By GEORGE GOODCHILD. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A crook story with an unusual 
plot, many thrills (that goes with- 
out saying in a ‘ Goodchild” 
novel) and a slender but sufficient 
love interest. By an astute ruse 
that, in fairness to the author, 
shall not be disclosed here, Felice, 
the clever girl violinist in a 
Piccadilly restaurant sextet, is 
exploited by an unscrupulous 
bunch of criminals and used to 
give them the entrée into desirable 
mansions where fifty thousand 
pound necklets glitter invitingly 
on the unlovely necks of deplor- 
ably stout women. The theft 
of Mrs. Winnweiler’s necklet 
is the most dramatic incident 
in a story which is full of 
excitement and which moves in a 
lively, breathless manner from 
beginning to end. 


7s. 6d. 
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YOUNG MORALITY. 
By James Dickie. 7s. 6d. net. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Far and away the best part of this book is that which 
is concerned with Ireland. It would seem that the author 
of this first novel has an intimate acquaintance with that 
island ; probably he was there as a British officer during 
the troubled period before the Free State came into 
existence. It is curious to find that the Mexican ‘‘ Lex 
Fuga,’”’ which relates to a prisoner who is killed while 
alleged to have been endeavouring to escape, had its 
counter- 
part in 
Ireland. 
The scene 
of the 
execution 
of Aunt 
Agatha is 
very well 
done and, 
apart from 
the Irish 
scenes, 
some of 
the dia- 
logue with 
Eric, the 
hero’s 
brother 
officer, is 
en tertain- 
ing. Alder- 
shot and 
Malta and 
South Ken- 
sington are 
all depicted 
in a graphic 
manner. It 
may be that some readers will assert that the heroine’s heroic 
action in disappearing when she finds she is about to 
become a mother is a little improbable; but all’s well 
that ends well. Perhaps the mantle of “ John Strange 
Winter ’’ will descend upon this author’s shoulders, for he 
knows what he is talking about when his subject is the 
army. 


From Rod and Stream 
By Arthur Sharp 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


ACCESSORY AFTER THE FACT. 


By Mrs. REyYNOLDs. 7s. Od. 


(Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds can always be depended on for an 
exciting and well constructed plot, and this episode in the 
life of Gilda Franklin will not disappoint her loyal public. 
For it was indeed a desperate plight into which loyalty 
led her. There was an atrocious murder on the Alps 
which Gilda believed to be the work of her friend’s husband, 
and her surmise proved true to the extent that he was 
one of a band of international jewel thieves. Her sup- 
pression of evidence brought suspicion on herself, and she 
was spied upon both by the criminals and by the police. 
That she won through was due to the cleverness of the 
chief suspect, who proved to have been only the innocent 
tool of the master criminals. Mrs. Reynolds is fertile of 
invention, and her main plot is full of subsidiary adven- 
tures. Her account of the mysterious Landry who saved 
Gilda and married her is an excellent example of her skill 
in narrative and her gift of sustaining interest. 


THE DARK MILE. 
By D. K. Broster. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


A less intricate plot than we found in either of its two 
predecessors (‘‘ The Flight of the Heron’’ and “ The 
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Gleam in the North’), but a delicious love story between 
two members of families that have a fearful feud. Ian 
Stewart gives his heart away to Olivia Campbell of Cairns, 
whose father commanded the Campbell militia at Culloden 
and the troops that shot down his brother Alan. Owing 
to an accident the Campbells seek refuge and help in the 
home of the Campbell foe, and there is time for Ian to see 
how lovely Olivia is—that mouth with the curve that 
took his breath away. He kissed her hand desperately 
in a field of moon daisies on a wild island but remem- 
bered the long and bitter racial quarrel that separated 
them and 
he ab- 
stained 
from de- 
claring 
himself. 
How to 
cut such a 
knot? It 
is done; 
and done 
very grace- 
There are 
many other 
characters 
and some 
delight- 
fully ex- 
citing 
passages. 
But it is 
the love 
story 
between 
the gallant 
Ian and 
the simple 
and royal- 
natured Olivia that grips, and grips magnificently. 


A CORNER FOR PERCH. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1928: 
AMERICA. 


Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 7s. Od. net. 
Cape.) 

We are glad to find that this annual collection is no longer 
burdened with enormous tables at the end of the book. In 
previous volumes Mr. O’Brien presented us with awe- 
inspiring lists of tales, against many of which he, in accord- 
ance with their merit, had placed from one to four stars. 
It is all very well for Baedeker to distinguish in this way 
one work of art from another ; but a picture by one of the 
more moderate painters does not feel hurt to know that a 
Rembrandt is decorated with a couple of asterisks, whereas 
the living author suffers many heartburnings. In the 
present volume we are given the tales pure and simple. 
Some of them are very simple. There is a monologue 
delivered by a lady with respect to the telephone. We are 
not amused. But there is another monologue, “‘ Lady 
Wipers of Ypres’’ by Llewellyn Hughes, which is very 
admirable. A poor old woman recounts her adventures 
when she visited Ypres where her very unheroic husband 
died. There is not a stroke that is exaggerated. Several 
other stories in this book have a good deal of merit, notably 
“On the Mountain-Side,’’ by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
and “‘ Battered Armour,”’ by Edward L. McKenna, wherein 
we get an edifying glimpse into the American legal system 
and into the mind of Judge Ahearn, who rose from such 
humble circumstances. The first tale in the book, ‘‘ The 
Guardeen Angel’’ by Frederick H. Brennan, has a most 
unexpected twist at the conclusion, which is quite in the 
O. Henry manner. Such cynicism cannot but be pleasing. 


(Jonathan 
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BEYOND THE 


ROCKIES. 
By Lukin JOHNSTON. 
10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


In a foreword the 
writer disarms the critic 
by declaring that his 
work “ is not a travel 
book in the ordinary 
sense of the word,’’ and 
“does not pretend to 
be ‘literature.’’’ To the 
reader the spirit of 
adventure, as unfolded 
in the experiences of a 
“hobo”’ during 3,000 
miles by trail and canoe 
through little known 


British Columbia, comes From Beyond the Rockies 


By Lukin Johnston 


as a clear call to the (Dent). 
greatest romance of 
life—the discovery of 


what lies ‘“‘ round the next corner ’’ and “ over the top of 
the next mountain.’’ Mr. Johnston does not set out to 
describe scenery, although some of the world’s grandest 
scenery is at his disposal; but he does awaken our admira- 
tion and respect for the splendid type of citizen who 
inhabits it. The pioneer spirit, still triumphant and 
daring, has here opportunities of defying and conquering 
man’s greatest enemy and friend—Nature. The book is 
an epic of achievement in which the hospitality of the 
settlers and the unutterable mind-destroying loneliness of 
the trappers play their part. It is finely illustrated by 
original photographs. 


THE LIFE OF A 
SEA OFFICER. 


By JEFFREY BARON DE RAIGERSFELD, Rear-Admiral of 
the Red. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. G. 
CARR LAUGHTON. 10s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


This latest addition to ‘‘ The Seafarers’ Library ’’ appears 
originally to have been published about a century ago; 
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and the only surviving 
copy of the original issue 
seems to be that one in 
the Admiralty Library 
of which Mr. Carr has 
made the present 
reprint. As a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge 
of the part taken by 
the Navy in the war 
with Republican and 
Napoleonic France, 
“The Life of a Sea 
Officer’’ is quite 
negligible; for Captain 
de Raigersfeld was 
never lucky enough to 
be in action, and his 
practical service came 
to an end in 1800. He 
made indeed no sort of 
mark in his profession ; 
and this despite the fact 
that he was brought forward by Collingwood and Strachan 
and well known to Hood and Howe. His autobiography 
however atones for its lack of tales of dash and daredevilry 
by the curious information which it gives about the appoint- 
ment and treatment of midshipmen, the supply to the Fleet 
of biscuit, rum and shot, the traffic in converted merchant 
vessels engaged in by the borough mayors of the day, and 
the horrid relish of the eighteenth century sailor for strange 
flesh. As an instance of the last-mentioned taste, the 
captain tells us that when he was a midshipman rats were 
part of the staple fare, and that when he was a captain 
frozen in the Zuyder Zee, he seriously meditated killing and 
feeding on his prisoners. 


THE SECRET PLACES. 
By R. Francis Foster. 
3s. 64. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

A chronicle of wanderings in Kent, Surrey and Sussex 
that, alike for the interest of its narrative and the charm 
of its whimsical, discursive style, will be read with delight 
by all who love walking or to read of such walks as Mr. 
Foster and his friend ‘‘ Longshanks ’”’ enjoyed. 


A GLORIOUS VISTA OF MOoOuNTAIN, 
RIVER AND FOREST IN THE BRIDGE 
River VALLEY. Mount PENROSE 
IN THE DISTANCE. 


From The Life of a Sea Officer 
By Jeffrey Baron de Raigersfeld 
(Cassells). 
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H.M.S.“ Victory,” 1791. 
(From an engraving after th: painting by Ralph Dodd, 
reproduced by permission from ‘‘ The Mariner's Mirror.” } 
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From Twenty-five Years of Flying 
By Henry Harper 
(Hutchinson). 


DICK BYRD—AIR 
EXPLORER. 


By FitzHuGuH GREEN. 6s. (Putnams.) 


Dick Byrd’s romantic career began at the early age of 
twelve, when he visited Manila in the Philippine Islands 
and instead of returning by the same route, that is San 
Francisco and Japan, took steamer through the Indian 
Ocean and the Suez Canal to France, thence to New York 
and home, thus circumnavigating the globe. In New York 
he was met by twenty newspaper reporters. Twenty-six 
years later, in 1926, he was met on his return from flying 
across the North Pole by some of the same reporters, whose 
numbers had swelled to nearly two hundred. It is not 
difficult to imagine the thrill and glamour of achievement, 
not unmixed with catastrophe, that must lie between those 
two occasions and since. It is a story of sheer tenacity 
and pluck, of amazing nerve, and that still more rare and 
enviable asset, simplicity of mind and heart. Small 
wonder that it has moved the American nation to a sense 
of racial pride. The book is written for boys, but boys of 
all ages will be enthralled by its gripping pages. 


THE GATE 
OF A 
STRANGE 
FIELD. 


By Harotp 7s. 6d. 


This remarkable novel is clearly based on hard and long 
experience of the miner’s unique world. The author is 
a coal-miner with more than twelve years’ working know- 
ledge of the pit. Moreover he knows the inside of the 
trade union movement, its hopes, intrigues, ideals and 
personalities. Within the firm framework of his story he 
gives a plain and poignant description, in a careful and 
distinguished style, of a northern mining community, trade 
union and labour agitation as seen through the workers’ 
eyes; the lives, faults, heroisms and tragedies of the 
mining folk; the great strikes in the coal industry; the 
recent General Strike itself. We follow this from the day 
the fifteen-year-old Joe Tarrant goes down the mine to the 
terrible seventeen days years afterwards when Joe and a 
companion alone survive in the darkness, with all their 
fellows drowned beneath them. Joe’s rash marriage, his 
infatuation for another woman, his meeting in London 
with his deserted wife, then a rich man’s mistress, go to 


(Brentanos.) 


A ‘Tones. ENGINED Iris 
RECONNAISSANCE FLYING- 
Boar, “ FuiGHT.” 


make a strong story told with delicacy and 
beauty. The closing pages rise to greatness 
in their noble and simple summary of a soul’s 
triumph over a sordid and tragic atmosphere. 


DISCOVERIES AND 
ADVENTURES 

IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


By THoMas 2Is. 
(Duckworth.) 


Mr. Gann is by profession a doctor, and 
has only retired within recent years from 
the position of principal medical officer 
at Belize, the capital of British Honduras. 
But he has always been a keen archeologist, 
and since his retirement he has pursued 
his studies in Mayan civilisation more in- 
tensively. In the present work he renders 
an account of his explorations at the 
newly excavated site of Chenucha, one 
of the oldest and most perfect of ruined 
Maya cities and the only one situated in the British Empire. 
Here last year he discovered some wonderful caves formerly 
used as habitations; he dug out many stele which were 
found to establish important dates in Mayan history, 
and he accumulated from the burial mounds a valuable 
collection of wonderful polychrome pottery. His main 
business was to take photographs of the glyphs sculptured 
on the stele, many of which of course were badly 
“ perished ’’—as the armourers say—the archzologist says 
““ weathered.”’ The full importance of Mr. Gann’s dis- 
coveries, naturally enough, can only be gauged by experts. 
But even the layman will find the story of the discoveries 
interesting, and will marvel at the explorer’s patience 
and endurance under the treble affliction of sweltering 
heat, carnivorous insects and refractory or malingering 
Indians. The fifty photographs included in the volume 
add very considerably to its interest. 


“ THis is MY GOAL.” 

(Dick Byrd explaining some 
of his plans to Navy officials 
in Washington.) 


From Dick Byrd—Air Explorer 
By Fitzhugh Green 
(Putnams). 
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THE 
LITTLE OLD 
WOMAN. 


By ERNEsT ARTHUR JELF, M.A. 
2s. net. (Heffers.) 


Children who love dancing and 
those who teach dancing to children 
will find this charming little ballet 
a most useful addition to their 
repertory. It is a simple, straight- 
forward story, that is meant to be 
read from the platform while the 
children dance and illustrate the 
various incidents. The story is about 
a little old woman who is very, very 
old, and who learns to grow young 
again. The excellent photographs 
that illustrate the book will prove a 
good guide with regard to cos- 
tumes, etc. The characters are the 
Little Old Woman, the Doctor, and 
a group of Gnomes, and the dances 
in this ballet are of many varying 
descriptions. Suggestions as to 
appropriate music are included, but 
this may be altered according to 
the taste of the producer. 


THE CONQUERING STAR. 


By BarBARA GOOLDEN. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


From That Terrier Brick 


By W. Harold Thomson 
Illustrated by “ Nick” 


(Brentanos). . 


For the third time Miss Goolden has turned to one sector 
of j post-war existence for her material, and for the third 


time she has been successful. 


If the manner of her book 


conforms to the literary style of Mr. John Galsworthy, it is 
far from being a mere imitation but contains an illumina- 
tion, a humorous irony, in all, a personality of its own, 
which occasionally brightens its sober narrative with 


flashes of penetrating characterisation. 
field truth it is, however, “‘ fairly near to 
nothing like all of it.’ 


Like the Copper- 


the truth but 


And readers may well feel 


aggrieved that Bertie Maby should be stranded on such 


inartistic, 
if emotion- 
ally elevated, 
plane. If 
war is to be 
denounced, 
there should 
be only sup- 
port and ad- 
miration for 
those who had 
the courage of 
their convic- 
tions and re- 
“fused to take 
their part 
in it: ‘Fike 
author’s view- 
point may be 
human in its 
illogicality, 
but it pro- 
vides too 


many contra- 
dictions and 
tagged edges 
to make 
convincing 
reading. 


From The Little Old Woman 
By Ernest Arthur Jelf, M.A. 
(Heffers). 
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“ BRICK.” 


A story that will delight 
all dog lovers. 
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LITERARY ETHICS: 

A STUDY IN THE 
GROWTH OF THE 
LITERARY CONSCIENCE. 


By H. M. Pavitt. iss. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


The literary conscience in its 
strictest sense isZexcluded from Mr. 
Paull’s engrossing study. He is not 
considering the responsibility of 
authors to produce the best work 
they can, or compiling instances 
of treacheries to the craftsman’s 
ideals. That would have required 
another and still more copious 
volume, and it is doubtful whether 
it could have borne the complacent 
sub-title of the present one. Mr. 
Paull is writing not of literary ethics 
but of the ethics of the business 
of literature, and the literary con- 
science to which by implication he 
attributes refinement is just the 
moral conscience applied to literary 
wares. Certain practices coming 
now under his heading, ‘‘ Crimes,”’ 
would at an earlier date have ap- 
peared among those he distinguishes 
as Misdemeanours, and some of these 


more venial offences discussed by him may, with the growth 
of the literary conscience, be in time regarded as no less 
heinous than thefts and forgeries. He himself, we gather, 
takes objection to such an innocent ruse as Gissing’s when 
he attributed ‘‘ Private Papers’’ to a dead friend, Henry 
Ryecroft and, on surer ground, reprehends the literary 


transactions which involve a “ 


ghost.’”’ Mr. Paull here, 


in a word, makes a comprehensive survey of the practice 
and profession of authorship from the point of view of a 


strict integrity of conduct towards one’s fellow men. 


He 


has gathered into his volume a mass of curious cases ; 
not only those by common consent now deemed criminal, 
but also others the morality of which is matter of debate. 
The amount of pure thieving on record will cause most of 
his readers surprise, and the best informed among them 


THe CHORUS OF GNOMES. 


will be enter- 
tained by the 
variety of the 
problems he 
presents. The 
ethics of edit- 
ing and re- 
viewing, of 
biography and 
translation, of 
introducing 
_ actual persons, 
dead or alive, 
into fictions, 
of anonymous 
and pseudony- 
mous writing, 
are discussed ; 
questions of 
conscience are 
posed in rela- 
tion to jour- 
nalism as well 
as to litera- 
ture; andthere 
are vigorous 
chapters on 
Censorship and 
on the Cinema. 
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THE SYMBOLIC MEANING OF 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR. 


(Published at King Arthur’s Hall, Tintagel.) 


This tells the story of King Arthur of the Round Table 
in summary form, with notes, as the title of the book indi- 
cates, on the symbolic meaning of the legend. There are 
a number of illustrations, some of them photographs of 
the beautiful Tintagel coast. Anyone who contemplates 
visiting Cornwall and wishes to refresh his memory by a 
quick survey of the legend would find this book exceedingly 
useful; it is packed with interesting comments. 


THE 
DEVIL 
AT THE 
LONG 
BRIDGE. 


By 
RICCARDO 
BACCHELLI. 
7s. Od. 
(Longmans.) 


This is a 
translation, 
by Orlo 
Williams 
—and it 
would seem 
an excel- 
lent trans- 
lation—of 
an historical 
novel, writ- 
ten round 
a famous 
anarchist, 
Bakunin, and his attempt to engineer a revolution at 
Bologna. It is done with an air of verisimilitude which 
makes almost superfluous Mr. Williams’s assurance that it 
is founded on fact. But this must not be taken to suggest 
for a moment that the story has any of the dullness usually 
attaching to the history book. Instead the author has an 
ironic sense of humour that very well suits his subject, 
especially in the earlier pages depicting Bakunin’s stay in a 
villa at Locarno while his plans are ripening. This mixed 
company of revolutionaries, their private quarrels and 
jealousies, provide some delightful pages and put one in 
key for the revolution when at last it matures, and its 
results. While in some ways the very cleverness of this 
book may make it caviare to the general, it will be for 
many readers a book to go on the same shelf with, say, 
“South Wind”’ or perhaps the novels of Mr. Belloc. And 
for these enjoyment will be increased by the explanatory 
introduction by Mr. Orlo Williams. 


THE CANCELLED SCORE 
MYSTERY. 


By Gret Lane. 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


It was exciting enough for the very mixed inhabitants 
of a Hampstead boarding-house when they heard that a 
curious couple, Mr. and Mrs. Mason, living next door, had 
been murdered; but when it was discovered that each 
victim had been not only stabbed but branded—he on the 
forehead with the word ‘‘ Murderer,’ she on the chin with 
the word “ Blackmailer,’’ while each countenance also 
bore another horrid mark like a cancelled score! Here 
indeed is a beginning exciting enough for the most jaded 
connoisseur of mystery stories; and if this story does 
not quite live up to the opening pages, there is some excite- 
ment while the police—ignoring, as they so often do in 
novels, some rather obvious lines of investigation—try 


From The Symbolic Meaning of the Story of King Arthur 
(Tintagel: King Arthur's Hall), 
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to trace the past lives of the victims and follow up various 
clues as to the identity of the murderer and avenger. 
That they do solve the mystery in the end is largely due 
to the help of a woman journalist whom even a police 
inspector is moved to hail as ‘‘ the uncrowned Queen of 
Scotland Yard.” 


MATORNIS VINEYARD. 
By E. PHItirps OPPENHEIM. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


JENNERTON & CO., LTD. 
By E. PHItiips OPPENHEIM. 38. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


These two 
Mr. Oppen- 


heim’s long 
list of suc- 
cessful and 
thrilling 
novels 
show not 
the least 
flagging 
of their 
author’s 
ingenuity 
and _ skill. 
“*Matorni’s 
Vineyard” 
is an absor- 
bing story 
of Italian 
politics 
in 1940. 


The _ hero, 

Mervyn 

THE DEATH OF THE LILY Amory, is 
Maip OF ASTOLAT. a young 
English dip- 


lomat and tennis champion who, while journeying to Monte 
Carlo, has forced upon him the custody of secret papers which 
are being feverishly sought for by Matorni, the dictator of 
Italy. These papers contain the secret negotiations that 
had passed between Italy and Germany, and their publica- 
tion means the frustration of Matorni’s plans for a war 
with France. Their possession involves Amory in desperate 
adventures in Monte Carlo, where he is closely followed by 
Matorni’s secret service. In the end Matorni is outwitted 
and has to compromise, and Amory finds that his unknown 
ally was none other than the girl whom he is about to 
marry, the beautiful Comtessa Rosetta. ‘‘ Jennerton & 
Co., Ltd.’’ is a series of ten amusing and exciting exploits 
of a famous firm of private detectives. One story alone, 
“Waiting for Tonks,’’ would be excellent value for our 
money, but all the ten are most ingeniously contrived 
and baffle expectation. There are no dull pages in either 
of these volumes and every reader will wish them longer. 


WONDERFUL OUTINGS. 
By E. V. Knox (“ Evoe’’). 5s. (Methuen.) 

““Evoe’’ is good company everywhere and at all times. 
Whether he takes you out on the downs in a high wind, or 
sits with you in the dining-room with Aunt Mary and 
Uncle James and “the barrel-shaped Sealyham called 
Bingo,’’ he keeps you chuckling at his subtlety and sly wit. 
For long enough now the pages of Punch have been en- 
riched with his humour, and some of these sketches have 
already appeared in that paper. There is more sense in some 
of his nonsense than you can discover in the whole of an en- 
cyclopedia, and it is the kind of sense that goes down with 
a laugh and is remembered with a laugh—in short, the best 
kind to keep about you. You will find his little volume a 
blithe and cheerful companion during rainy evenings, and 
no less blithe and cheerful when you go rambling in good 
weather and want a book to slip in your pocket. 
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